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JOHN XXII 


Devotion to the 
Precious Blood 


[The following is an English translation of the Latin text 
of the apostolic gr Inde a primis, which Pope John XXIII 
issued on June 30, 1960, concerning the fostering of devotion 
to the Precious Blood of Christ. The original text of the docu- 
ment is to be found in Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 52 (1960), 545-50.) 


From the first months of Our pontifical labors, it oc- 
curred to Us again and again—and our solicitous and 
plain-spoken words have often been an indication of Our 
future intentions—that when daily practices of religious 
piety were to be discussed, We would invite the faithful 
to an ardent honoring of that reality which in a remark- 
able way manifests the mercy of God for the souls of men, 
for holy Church, and for the entire world. We would in- 
vite them, in other words, to a special veneration of the 
Precious Blood of Christ Jesus, our Redeemer and our 
Savior. 

We Ourselves became accustomed to this devotion in 
the home in which We were raised. Even today it is with 
happiness that We recall that every day during the month 
of July Our parents used to recite at home the litanies of 
the Precious Blood. 

Following the apostolic exhortation, “Take heed to 
yourselves and to the entire flock whereof the Holy Spirit 
has made you bishops for the ruling of the Church of God 
which he acquired by his own blood” (Acts 20:28), We 
have decided, venerable Brethren, that the principal and 
pressing duties of Our pastoral office demand that We 
first of all take care of sound doctrine and secondly that 
We provide for the right exercise and conduct of religious 
piety, both in its public and its private manifestations. 
For this reason it has seemed to Us opportune to exhort 
Our sons to consider the indissoluble bond which should 
link the two widely diffused devotions to the Holy Name 
of Jesus and to the Sacred Heart of Christ with the re- 
ligious homage to be offered to the Precious Blood of the 
Incarnate Word which was poured forth “for many for 
a remission of sins” (see Mt 26:28). 
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Just as it is of the utmost importance that the liturgical 
action of the Church should be in full accord with the 
profession of the faith, since “the law of belief determines 
the law of prayer”; and just as no forms of piety should 
be introduced which do not flow from the purest fonts 
of the truths of faith; so it is also right that the various 
types of devotions should agree among themselves. It is 
actually necessary that those forms of piety which are re- 
garded as the most important and which are more apt for 
the attainment of holiness should in no way disagree with 
or oppose each other. It is likewise necessary that the 
forms of piety which from the viewpoint of value and of 
use are of limited and minor importance should yield 
ground to those forms which contribute more to the ob- 
taining of the salvation that was accomplished by Him 
who is “the mediator between God and men, the man 
Christ Jesus, who gave himself as a redemption for all” 
(1 Tim 2:5-6). If the faithful derive the driving forces 
of their personalities and the discipline of their lives 
from a correct faith and a sane piety, then they can be 
assured that they are thinking with the Church and that 
through their union of prayer and their charity they are 
clinging to that Christ Jesus who is the Founder and 
High Priest of the lofty religion which derives its name, 
dignity, and power from Him. 

Even if only a hasty glance be directed to the admirable 
new emphases that the Church has attained in the field 
and area of liturgical piety—and such emphases are in 
full accord with that salutary progress of the faith to- 
wards a fuller understanding of divine truth—it becomes 
consolingly clear that in the last few centuries this Aposto- 
lic See has often and openly approved and recommended 
the three religious devotions We have already mentioned. 
Although these devotions had been introduced into the 
practice of Christian living by a number of the faithful 
during the Middle Ages and although they were after- 
wards propagated in various dioceses and in various re- 
ligious orders and congregations, yet it was necessary that 
the authority of the Chair of Peter should intervene in 
order that these practices might be declared to be in ac- 
cord with Catholic faith and that they might be extended 
to the universal Church. 

It will be sufficient to recall here that from the sixteenth 
century Our predecessors had bestowed spiritual benefits 
on the devotion to the Holy Name of Jesus which in the 
previous century St. Bernadine of Siena had untiringly 
propagated throughout Italy. In honor of this Holy Name 
an Office and a Mass were first approved, then a litany.? 


1 See the encyclical Mediator Dei, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 89 (1947), 





"See Acta Sanctae Sedis, 18 (1886), 509. 
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No fewer were the benefits with which the Roman Pon- 
tiffs promoted the devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
a devotion that was so greatly helped to its achievement 
of its full and complete form and its universal propaga- 
tion by those matters which were made clear to St. Mar- 
garet Mary Alacoque by Christ when He appeared to her 
showing her His Heart. With admirable unanimity the 
Roman Pontiffs have honored this religious practice not 
only by pointing out its power and its nature but also by 
declaring its legitimacy and by promoting its use through- 
out the entire world.’ All this has been done in many 
public documents of the Church, the three most impor- 
tant of which are three encyclicals devoted to this topic.‘ 

As was only right, the consent and the approval of this 
Apostolic See were not lacking for the devotion to the 
Precious Blood of Christ, the remarkable promoter of 
which in the last century was St. Gaspar del Bufalo, priest 
of the Roman clergy. In this connection it will be remem- 
bered that at the command of Benedict XIV a Mass and 
an Office were composed in honor of the adorable Blood 
of the Divine Redeemer. Moveover, Pius IX, in order to 
fulfil a vow made to God at Gaeta, ordered this liturgical 
feast to be extended to the universal Church.® Finally 
the Supreme Pontiff of happy memory, Pius XI, raised 
this feast to a double of the first class in order to per- 
petuate the memory of the jubilee which took place on 
the occasion of the nineteen hundredth anniversary of 
the redemption of the human race. He did this because 
he was convinced that the increased solemnity of the feast 
would foster a deeper devotion to the Blood of the Re- 
deemer and that thereby more abundant effects of the 
same divine Blood would result for mankind. 

We were but following the example of Our predeces- 
sors when, in order that devotion to the Precious Blood 
of Christ, the immaculate Lamb, might grow and flourish, 
We approved its litanies as properly set forth by the 
sacred congregation® and recommended to the entire 
Christian family the private and public recitation of the 
same by attaching to them special indulgences.” Our de- 





*See the Office of the Feast of the Sacred Heart, Second Nocturn, 
Fifth Lesson. 

“The encyclical Annum sacrum in Acta Leonis, 19 (1899), 71 f£.; 
the encyclical Miserentissimus Redemptor in Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 
20 (1928), 165 ff.; and the encyclical Haurietis aguas in Acta Aposto- 
licae Sedis, 48 (1956), 309 ff. 

5See the decree Redempti sumus of August 10, 1849, in the Ar- 
chives of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, decrees for the years 
1848-49, folio 209. 

*See Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 52 (1960), 412-13. 

™ Decree of the Sacred Apostolic Penitentiary of March 3, 1960, in 
Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 52 (1960), 420. 
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cision in this matter, pertaining as it did to the solicitude 
for all the churches (see 1 Cor 11:28) which is proper to 
the Supreme Pontiff, was prompted by the hope that in 
these days of great and pressing spiritual needs the faith- 
ful might continue to increase their respect for those 
three forms of Christian piety which We previously 
praised and that they come to see them as possessing a 
perpetually salutary power of effectively promoting the 
spiritual life. 

Since the feast and month are now approaching which 
are dedicated to the Blood of Christ, the price of our re- 
demption and the pledge of a salvation and of a life that 
will never fail, the faithful should meditate on this Blood 
with renewed fervor and should partake of it by more 
frequent reception of the sacrament of the Eucharist. II- 
luminated by the light which comes from the profitable 
admonitions of Sacred Scripture and from the precepts 
of the holy fathers and doctors of the Church, they should 
recall how abundant and limitless is the power of this 
truly Precious Blood, “one drop of which is able to wash 
the entire world from every sin,” as holy Church sings 
through the lips of the Angelic Doctor® and as was wisely 
confirmed by Our predecessor, Clement VI.° 

The power then of the Blood of Christ, God and man, 
is infinite; infinite too is the love which moved our Re- 
deemer to pour it forth for us. This shedding of His 
Blood began eight days after His birth when He was cir- 
cumcised. Later it was shed more copiously when being 
in agony in Gethsemani, He prayed the longer (see Lk 
22:43), when He was scourged and crowned with thorns, 
when He climbed the hill of Calvary and was there affixed 
to the cross, and when at the end His side was opened by 
a great wound which was to be the sign of the divine 
Blood that flows out into the sacraments of the Church. 
All these events show that it is not only fitting but even 
highly necessary that all the faithful, reborn as they have 
been in the streams of this Blood, should adore it in a 
spirit of religious homage and should honor it with their 
love. 

It is most salutary and entirely fitting that the worship 
of adoration which is due to the chalice of the Blood of 
the new and eternal testament, especially when it is ele- 
vated in the Eucharistic sacrifice for the worshipful gaze 
of the faithful, should be followed by the reception of 
that Blood. This is possible, because in the sacrament of 
the Eucharist the Blood of Christ is received since it is 
joined by an indissoluble bond to His Body. Joined in 
mind with the priest, the faithful who attend Mass can 


®In the hymn Adoro te devote. 
® See the bull Unigenitus Dei Filius of January 25, 1343, as cited in 
Denzinger-Rahner, n. 550. 
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most properly repeat to themselves the words which the 
priest says at the time of his sacred Communion: “I will 
take the chalice of salvation and I will call upon the name 
of the Lord.... The Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ 
guard my soul unto life eternal. Amen.” There can be no 
doubt that in this way the faithful, whenever they wor- 
thily approach the sacred synaxis, will receive a more 
abundant share of those fruits of the redemption, of the 
resurrection, and of eternal life which the Blood offered 
by Christ “through the Holy Spirit” (Heb 9:14) acquired 
for all the family of mankind. Nourished by the Body and 
Blood of Jesus Christ and sharing in that divine power 
of His which has raised up in the Church numberless 
ranks of martyrs, the faithful will find it easier to bear 
the labors and troubles of everyday life; and should it be 
necessary for the sake of Christian virtue and the kingdom 
of God, they will even sacrifice their lives, for they will 
be burning with that ardent love which caused St. John 
Chrysostom to exclaim in his writings: “Let us come back 
from the table as lions, breathing fire, terrible to the 
devil, realizing who our Head is and how great a love He 
has shown for us.... This Blood when it is worthily re- 
ceived, drives out the devils and calls to our side the angels 
and even the Lord of the angels. ... This Blood when it 
was poured forth washed the entire world.... It is the 
price of the world; it is that by which Christ bought His 
Church. ... These thoughts will moderate our passions. 
How long will we cling to present things? How long will 
we refuse to be aroused? How long will we take no care 
of our salvation? Let us reflect what honors God has be- 
stowed on us; and then let us give thanks and give back 
glory not only by our faith but also by our deeds.”’!° 

It is to be hoped that those who are honored by the 
name of Christian will frequently consider the fatherly 
exhortation of the first Supreme Pontiff when he wrote: 
“Spend the time of your sojourn here in reverence, in 
the realization that you were redeemed not by gold or 
silver ... but by the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb 
without blemish and without spot” (1 Pet 1:17-19). May 
they also listen closely to the Apostle of the Gentiles when 
he says: “You have been purchased at a great price. Glo- 
rify God then and carry Him in your body” (1 Cor 6:20). 
If all the faithful take these texts to heart, then their way 
of life by which they should be an example to others will 
become more noble and more fitting. Thus it will come 
about that the Church, strengthened by such virtue, will 
carry out its earthly task to the profit of the human race. 
Men, peoples, and nations will be joined by a close bond 


of brotherly love, if they will yield themselves to the move- _ 





See Homily 46 on the Gospel of John in Migne, Patrologia 
Graeca, 59, 260-61. 
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ments of the grace of that God who wishes all men to be 
saved (see 1 Tim 2:4), who has willed the redemption of 
them all in the Blood of His only begotten Son, and who 
has called all of them to become members of the one 
Mystical Body whose Head is Christ. Civil society itself 
will thereby enjoy a serene peace; and human nature, 
which was created to the image and likeness of its Maker 
(see Gen 1:26), will become yet more worthy of God. 

It was to a consideration of this lofty dignity to which 
mankind has been divinely called that St. Paul exhorted 
those converted Jews who were too much attached to the 
institutions of the Old Testament even though the latter 
was but a dim figure and image of the New Testament: 
“You have come to Mount Sion, to the city of the living 
God, the heavenly Jerusalem, to the companionship of 
many thousands of the angels, to the comunity of the 
first-born who are now citizens of heaven, to God, the 
judge of all things, to the spirits of the just who have been 
made perfect, to Jesus the mediator of the new covenant, 
and to a sprinkling of blood that is far more eloquent 
than that of Abel” (Heb 12:22-24). 

We are certain, venerable Brethren, that Our fatherly 
exhortation, when communicated in the way you judge 
best to your people and your clergy, will be put into salu- 
tary and effective execution in a spirit of willing coopera- 
tion. Accordingly as a sign of heavenly gifts and as a 
pledge of Our special benevolence, We impart in full 
charity Our apostolic blessing to each and every one of 
you as well as to your flocks, especially to those who carry 
out Our desires with devoted alacrity. 

Given at Rome in St. Peter’s, the thirtieth day of June, 
on the vigil of the Feast of the Precious Blood of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, in the year 1960, the second of Our 
pontificate. 
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CHARLES A. SCHLECK, C.S.C. 


The Sister in 
the Church 


When something good, noble, and sublime is called 
into question or becomes obscure, it usually calls into 
existence an immense amount of thought, reflection, and 
literature. Indeed, if we are to meet the demands of the 
situation fully and adequately, the whole matter of the 
entire reality must once more be subjected to a prolonged 
and meditative scrutiny. There is usually not so much a 
question of justifying its existence as there is of getting 
back to its roots, of elucidating and bringing into the light 
and clarity of the common vision the fundamental and 
essential meaning of the institution in question. And this 
is especially true when this institution has been estab- 
lished by God or by His Church. What we feel in such 
a case is the need to see straight, or rather to see into the 
core and the heart of the reality itself. 

In the past such was true of several of the mysteries 
of divine revelation, the Incarnation, for example, the 
Trinity, grace, the divine motherhood. This calling of an 
institution into question together with the consequent 
obscurity that almost destroys our appreciation of it has 
been common in our own day in the case of the Church 
herself, Mariology, the role of the laity in the Church, and 
Christian virginity or the religious sister in the Church. 
Consequently we witness today an outpouring of much 
labor, thought, and writing which, with more or less suc- 
cess, attempts in one way or another to penetrate into the 
divine reasons for the existence of such mysteries and their 
essential and basic meaning. And while each of these re- 
alities would certainly be a most interesting topic for our 
consideration, the one that is being singled out in the 
present article is the institution of Christian virginity, or 
more precisely and exactly, the role of the religious sister 
in the Church. 

At the very outset we ought to note that one aspect of 
this vocation has rarely been called into question or 
fallen into obscurity—at least as far as the apostolic re- 
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ligious sister is concerned. And that is the utility, the 
contribution which such a vocation makes to one or other 
of the needs of our visible society. There are very few 
who would call into question the utility of the teaching, 
or of the care for the sick and the abandoned, or of the 
other spiritual and corporal works of mercy which form 
part and parcel of the various apostolates and missions 
entrusted to apostolic communities of religious women 
in the Church. In fact, the thought and the writing that 
has come forth in defense of the sister's vocation has 
tended to make this its principal and chief weapon. 

But when we come to another aspect of this vocation, 
one that touches the very soul of it and centers around 
the fundamental meaning of this vocation, then we find 
very few even among Catholics who understand what is 
perhaps the primary and basic mission of the sister in the 
Church. The proof of this, it seems, lies in the fact that 
the question Ut quid perditio haec still remains in the 
minds of so many inside and outside the Church—“To 
what avail is this loss of womanhood, this institution of 
virginity?” From the fact that this question mark still 
remains and is even looming larger in certain areas of 
our country in spite of all the writing and speaking that 
has been done on the subject, we can conclude, without 
any kind of violence or exaggeration being done to the 
actual situation, that people by and large do not consider 
the collaboration in action with other institutions of so- 
ciety as a sufficient explanation of the vocation of the re- 
ligious sister. And that is a sobering thought; for these 
people are, perhaps, more right in their conviction or as- 
sumption than any of us would be willing to admit. 

No, it is not the “prose” of the sister’s vocation that 
needs clarification in the eyes of the world and in the 
minds of men, and perhaps even in her own mind. It is 
rather the “poetry,” so to speak, or the poetic symbolism 
of the life and mission of the sister in the Church that 
must be more constantly and widely diffused both inside 
and outside the Church. For without that diffusion we 
can not hope to make men see and love the vocation, the 
mission, or the role which God intends her to play in the 
Mystical Body of the Church. 

We must then ask ourselves the question: What is this 
“poetry” or this basic notion which lies at the very root 
of the sister’s mission in the Church? Only when we an- 
swer that question satisfactorily will we be able to di- 
minish and soften and, in the case of many, eliminate the 
objections which they raise against it. Only then can we 
hope to show those outside the Church and to very many 
inside, that the mission and the presence of the sister, far 
from being a block or an obstacle to the continuation of 
life, is itself a source of vitality and one of the most ex- 
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cellent instruments by which the highest and most sub- 
lime form of life, if not perhaps begun, is nevertheless 
nourished, increased, protected, and safe-guarded, and 
most often formed and fashioned. 

The religious sister is given to the Church not so much 
as a model or an image according to which other women 
must pattern their lives; neither is she given to the Church 
as a kind of living representation of the grace of the 
Christian life as it would have been given to all except 
by reason of some fault or guilt on their part. No, she is 
given to the Church as a kind of “sacrament,” a visible 
sign, a symbol of one, even of several invisible realities. 
To understand this assertion thoroughly, we need to re- 
call briefly the mysteries of the Trinity and of creation. 

In the first mystery, that of the Trinity, we know that 
God the Father communicates His own nature to God 
the Son, and these two persons communicate this same 
nature to the Holy Spirit. Yet while all three of these per- 
sons possess the one same divine nature, still from our 
very limited vision this nature appears to take on differ- 
ent aspects when we consider one or other of these persons 
according to His distinctive properties or characteristics. 
We obtain a much clearer picture of the richness of each 
of the persons by linking up certain qualities or perfec- 
tions with which we are familiar, with one or other of the 
divine persons. Thus it is by reason of the various-kinds 
of processions which we find in this mystery that we at- 
tribute understanding to the Word of God who proceeds 
by way of an operation of the divine intellect; similarly 
we attribute love and affection to the Holy Spirit because 
He proceeds by way of an operation of the divine will. 

In the second mystery, that of creation, God seems to 
have wished that His various perfections be manifested 
and shared in by many different creatures, each according 
to a very definite limitation, such that some would repre- 
sent Him more perfectly and more fully than others. For 
only in this way could the fullness of His being be made 
somewhat clear. When we focus our gaze on material 
creation, we see that only one creature came into being, 
made, as we are told, according to the image and likeness 
of God. Only one received a perfection or perfections 
which would enable it to know and to love God, to share 
and participate in the most intimate operations of the 
Godhead. That creature was man. Or let us say, it was 
human nature, possessed by two different individuals who 
reflect the riches of this nature in such different ways that 
the fullness of the mystery of the human composite might 
stand out the more clearly and might mirror more per- 
fectly the riches of the Godhead. For we must not forget 
that man and woman also belong to those things of which 
it was said by the Apostle: “From the foundations of the 
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world, men have caught sight of His invisible nature, his 
eternal power and his divinity as they are known through 
the things he has made” (Rom 1:20). 

In something of the way in which the divine nature was 
shared in by two persons other than the Father, proceed- 
ing from Him and yet personally manifesting and empha- 
sizing different aspects (at least according to our imperfect 
vision), so too in the mystery of the human composite 
we see one nature shared in by two individuals who mani- 
fest in their whole make-up the distinct perfections of the 
rational creature. And just as the Word of God is the one 
to whom we attribute the intellectual operations of God 
while the Holy Spirit is the one to whom we apply the 
affective operations of God, so too (I do not mean to say 
that the parallel is entirely exact) man is the one in whom 
we see manifested more visibly the operations of the mind 
and the duties of the intellective side of our being, while 
woman is the one in whom we see manifested more visibly 
the operations of the will and the duties of the affective 
side of our being. 

Since all created beings are sent into the world as signs 
or “sacraments” in the broad sense of this word, and since 
man is an image of the Trinity, we might say that man 
and woman are visible signs and symbols of the intellec- 
tive and affective operations and perfections of God. Man 
is a sign or a “sacrament” more especially of God as 
truth, and woman is a sign or “sacrament” more especially 
of God as love. In a sense, then, we might say that man 
reflects more the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, 
the Word, while woman is more the reflection of the 
Third Person of the Trinity, the Holy Spirit. 

Now while it is true that the original plan of God was 
interfered with and that it was set right again only when 
the two persons proceeding from the Father were sent in 
mission to men, still it is precisely here—in relation to the 
fall and the two missions necessitated by it—that the 
“poetry” or the “sacramental” role and meaning of the 
religious sister begins to appear in all its dignity and 
sublimity. For when we consider the mystery of these two 
divine missions, we see that the Son of God was sent in 
mission to instruct men and to teach them the way of 
salvation. His function was to preach by word of mouth 
those mysteries and that knowledge of God which had 
been hidden from the foundation of the world. The Holy 
Spirit, on the other hand, was sent in visible mission only 
very briefly and for a different purpose. For He was sent 
both as a sign and as a kind of mother-principle. He was 
sent as a sign of sanctification, a sign of what the interior 
renovation which takes place within the soul in the state 
of grace actually is. In fact, the very creatures under which 
He appeared manifested this role: the dove and the fire. 
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The one, the dove, manifested the innocence of sanctity, 
its caution, its fruitfulness, and its silence; while the other, 
the fire, manifested love and the knowledge proper to 
love, the wisdom of the heart. Moreover, the Holy Spirit 
was sent as a kind of mother-principle, a principle of re- 
birth, to mold the human race into a new creature. This 
was the work He was to continue in a silent and hidden 
manner by acting as the soul, the vitalizing force and 
power of the Church, giving birth and life to the family 
of God. 

While it is true, then, that in the mystery of the Trinity 
the Holy Spirit is in a sense passive, since He is the term 
of a divine procession but not a principle of any further 
divine procession, still He does not remain passive. Rather 
He becomes active, most active, together with the Father 
and the Son in the work of sanctification or of what we 
might call the Trinification of the members of the family 
of God. 

This role of the Holy Spirit has certain affinities with 
the role of woman. Although, of the two individuals pos- 
sessing human nature, she embodies the characteristics 
of receptivity, acceptance, and submission, this does not 
mean that she is inactive or merely passive. The case is 
far otherwise. She receives or accepts, but only to give 
flesh and blood, so to speak, to what she receives, to clothe 
it with the more sublime qualities of human nature. By 
reason of her entire being—her body, her soul, her powers 
of understanding, her capacity for affection, her aptitudes, 
and her inexhaustible devotion—she is made to mother 
the human race, to know it in all of its depths and heights, 
its crudities as well as in its sublime potentialities. Thus, 
she has been endowed by God with a maternal instinct 
to form someone for family life, whether it be for the 
human family or for the family of God. In fact, this func- 
tion is one that she is not free to side-step; she is not free 
to isolate herself or to make her life self-centered. For she 
exists for humanity; she is at its very foundations, not so 
much to direct and govern it, but rather to give it birth 
and to direct its initial steps in the pursuit of the human 
race’s common goal. 

Woman exists, moreover, as an inspiration for all to 
seek the things that are above; likewise she is a sign of 
what this higher life actually is. She was given to man as 
a companion, a helpmate to enable him to attain the sub- 
lime end for which he had been destined. And when she 
realizes the potentiality that lies within herself, she acts 
as a focal point or as an exemplar for the human race. 
Hence in the present economy of our existence, the divine 
idea of a complete human nature as something that trans- 
cends all difference of sex is better translated by woman 
than by man, not orily because her beauty excels that of 
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man, but also and especially because she presents an idea 
that is remarkable for the contraries which it unites— 
somewhat as the activity of the Holy Spirit is presented to 
us in the Sequence for Pentecost, something like the ac- 
tivity of grace itself. For feminine nature presents us with 
an idea that is simple, yet very profound. She appears as 
one in whom we find a mingling of grace and gravity, of 
a smiling yet deep seriousness, of enjoyment and sacrifice, 
of song and silence, of purity and fecundity. It is in Mary 
that we find the most perfect realization of this womanly 
perfection. How the rest of womankind has realized this 
ideal and performed her role can be very readily seen by 
scanning the pages of history, both sacred and profane. 
She has often led man away from God—she has often 
performed the role of the first Eve; and yet she has often 
led man back to his God—she has performed the role of 
the second Eve. Her influence has accompanied man to 
near perfection, and it has also plunged him into an abyss 
of hate and despair. In fact, we can say that the destiny 
of man in his relationship with God depends to a great 
extent upon the silent directive force and power of wo- 
man, be it good or evil. Whether it be for good or evil de- 
pends very much upon her veil of mystery, her unassum- 
ing surrender to goodness and her willingness to share 
her time and her qualities with man in a spiritual or in 
a physical sense. Without her cooperative participation, 
the totality of human existence would become distorted 
and sterile. For her role in human existence will always 
be that of a bride, of a woman moving within the realm 
of man, not rejecting her veil which is a sign of her ac- 
ceptance, of her fiat mihi, not struggling to attain that 
which is properly man’s, but surrendering her whole be- 
ing in an effort to make her contribution to the end result 
which is the unity of the human race with God. 

Like the Holy Spirit with whom she has a certain af- 
finity, woman is not only passive or receptive. She is com- 
municative, in fact, essentially communicative; and like 
the person of love whom she represents, she tends to be- 
come diffusive, to create or to prepare for the members 
of the human family the best that this family contains 
in the depths of its own being—life, freshness, the poetry 
of love, fidelity, service, and care. 

It is only when woman actually lives or incarnates in 
her own life these characteristic marks of the Holy Spirit 
that she arrives at the fulfillment of her mission in crea- 
tion. And it is only in and through her arrival there that 
she attains that vision proper to wisdom, one that reaches 
from end to end seeing all things and judging all things 
according to their proper place in the divine plan. It is 
only in the measure that she fulfills her role that she will 
be enabled to see the needs of souls, the needs of the Mys- 
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tical Christ, and the destinies of the human family. For 
in proportion as her affective nature becomes more and 
more purified, she will become more and more like to 
the person of the Holy Spirit who is personal love in the 
mystery of the Trinity; and she will be given that gift 
which is part and parcel of her vocation—wisdom and 
the divine vision which this implies. For as her affections 
become purified, she learns to center herself and her life 
in God who will constantly infuse into her a deeper love 
which is perfected by one of His most precious gifts— 
wisdom. Thus we can say that only in proportion as there 
grows in the woman the untarnished innocence of Mary 
the girl, will there also grow in her the deep compas- 
sionate gentleness and wisdom and vision of Mary the 
mother, enabling her like Mary to cover the world with 
a silent and still co-redemption. 

Consequently, we can say that woman’s vocation and 
mission is to imitate and continue partially at least and 
in a visible way the mission of the Holy Ghost—to mother 
the human race in its relationship with God by showing 
men that God is a God of love and that it is man’s duty 
to find God not so much by reducing Him to our level 
of thought and limitations, but rather, by going out of 
ourselves and in the darkness of a deep faith and trust, 
loving beyond what we see. Moreover, she was meant to 
be a perpetual sign to man of what the soul in the state 
of grace is—the bride of the Lord. 

If this is the fundamental role of woman by her very 
nature, we should expect that any further vocation which 
she might be called upon by God to exercise in the divine 
plan would not depart from this. Rather we would expect 
it to call her to a more perfect fulfillment of this funda- 
mental and basic role or vocation; for grace, as we have 
so often heard, builds upon nature. It should come as no 
surprise, then, that we should conceive of the religious 
vocation which lies at the very basis of the sister’s way of 
life as a call or an invitation from God much more than 
as an arbitrary decision on the part of a woman to enter 
the religious life. It is, we might say, a special glance or 
grace which God Himself directs towards certain souls 
whereby He lifts them from the realm of His common 
love and elevates them to that of His special love. We can 
say that if a woman goes out of the world in attempting 
to realize a religious vocation, she does not do so arbi- 
trarily; she does so only in response to an invitation by 
which God addresses her by her first name, going beyond 
the common love which He shows others and embracing 
her with His special love. 

A sister goes out of the world (and this is implied in 
the religious life) only because she has been given an- 
other task by almighty God. For she is given to the Church 
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and to mankind, not so much as a type or figure as we 
mentioned above, but rather as a sign in much the same 
way as the Holy Spirit was given to the world in His 
visible manifestation as a sign. And because she is given 
to the Church as a sign, her whole life must be, as it were, 
a kind of graphic picture or parable. For in her there was 
meant to become lifelike and instantly visible what in 
all others is usually kept secret and hidden. In her what 
is innermost in the Church of God is turned outward; 
and the City of God, which lies so concealed in others, 
becomes the town which is set upon the mountain—visi- 
ble for all to see. I am speaking, of course, of the life of 
man with God. It is this role which the sister constantly 
plays in the Church; we see it in the habit she wears, in 
the houses she lives in, the bearing which marks her per- 
son, and in the very disposition of her life. Her mission 
and vocation in the Church was meant to publish this 
truth: that this woman belongs entirely to God, that she 
lives only for Him and only with Him. This is, it seems, 
what the vocation of the religious sister was meant by 
God to signify; and the external marks which set it off 
from all other vocations (something like the plate of pure 
gold worn by the high priest of the Old Testament) indi- 
cate immediately that the one belonging to this way of 
life is set apart for the Lord. 

God knew that by reason of the fall the observance of 
the first and greatest commandment—to love God with 
one’s whole heart and soul—would be most difficult to 
keep. For the mind of man, wounded by original sin, 
would tend to look downward; his heart would tend to 
become immersed in the things of time even though he 
be ordered to an eternal destiny. The sublime idea of 
union with God would be recalled and brought to birth 
in him only through what he saw or only through what 
he would in some way sense. God knew that if knowledge 
would be had only through the instrumentality of the 
senses, through contact with visible things such as the 
spoken or the written word, then love would be recalled 
to man and begotten in him only through what he would 
in some way sense, only through some visible instrument; 
and in this case the love that would be recalled and be- 
gotten in him would be a share and participation in God’s 
own love itself. 

It was for this reason that God instituted Christian 
virginity, and the Church gave this institution a very 
definite form in the religious life; for the sister was to be 
a sign or a “sacrament,” that is, a visible sign of an in- 
visible reality. It was one of the best possible ways of 
realizing and of answering the cry of the psalmist, “We no 
longer see the signs,” which you have placed before us, 
Lord. While a sister is a sign of many things—of the fact 
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that God exists, of the fact that He can touch a soul in a 
most intimate way, of the fact that He can ask a soul, or 
rather demand of it as it were, to live for Him alone— 
still the sister is above all according to the divine plan a 
sign of a yet greater mystery. For her mission was set up 
by God to signify that He is love, that He is one who loves 
and can be loved. She was meant to indicate perpetually, 
not so much in her own individual person as in the insti- 
tution which she incarnates, that man is called to experi- 
ence God’s personal love, that a human soul is called to 
be the bride of the Lord. 

This explanation is not just a sentimental metaphor; 
it is something which has been constantly re-echoed in 
the literature of the Church—in the figure of the Church 
herself as the immaculate spouse of Christ, in the person 
of the bride of the Canticle of Canticles, in the figure of 
the chosen people as the Jerusalem or Sion of the Old 
Testament, in the figure of Mary, and in the figure of the 
New Jerusalem who is said by St. John in the Apocalypse 
to be sent down from heaven by God all clothed like a 
bride who has adorned herself in readiness to meet her 
husband (Apoc 21:2). It is in fact rather clearly indicated 
there that the new Jerusalem is a figure of the Church 
and of the individual members of this Church, each of 
whom is called to be the bride of the bridegroom who is 
the Lamb (Apoc 21:9). 

There is, we might say, a common desire in the Church 
to see this heavenly Jerusalem or to catch some glimpse 
here on earth of the soul that is ready to enter into glory 
or who already participates in vision. In the sister that 
desire was to be fulfilled. For while it is true that the re- 
ligious profession taken together with the reception of 
both man and woman is essentially the same, a represen- 
tation of an eschatological state, nevertheless it is only 
in the case of the sister, because she is a woman, that one 
of the principal effects—the closest possible union with 
God—is brought out most strikingly and unmistakably. 
The man’s consecration to God is considered to be a kind 
of second baptism, a ceremony in which his death to the 
world and his resurrection unto God is signified. But im 
the case of the woman, the ceremonies taken in their en- 
tirety form a kind of marriage rite, a marriage in which 
she unites herself to the God-man as His bride. Conse- 
quently only the sister is able to signify in her very being 
and person the marriage of the Christian with God, be- 
cause only she can be by nature a bride. The veil and, in 
some cases, the ring that she receives at the time of her 
profession were meant to be a perpetual reminder both 
to herself and the world that there is another world of 
reality that lies far beyond the surface vision which takes 
up the thoughts and the attention of the majority of men. 
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The excellence of this marriage over that of the sacra- 
ment lies in the immediacy of the union with Christ the 
God-man as well as in the permanence of the bond that 
is established at that time. For we know that in the re- 
ligious profession a woman unites herself immediately to 
Christ, whereas in Christian marriage, she unites herself 
only mediately to Him, through the intermediary of a 
human creature who represents Christ for her. The bond 
of the religious profession, moreover, is not dissolved at 
death; rather it is one that realizes its full meaning and 
significance not here on earth but only in eternity since 
it is the reward of virgins alone to follow the Lamb 
whithersoever He goes in the everlasting hills. It is in this 
way that a sister is a visible and constant symbol to the 
world of the sublime privilege and destiny which rests 
upon all human souls—to be a bride in search of the 
bridegroom. 

Sublime though this role of the sister is, there is yet 
another one which is not merely attached to this destiny 
of being a bride of Christ, but is its natural outcome. We 
know that in and through human marriage the bride as- 
sumes the interests and the concerns of the bridegroom. 
Consequently, in the marriage signified by the religious 
reception and profession of the sister, she assumes the in- 
terests and concerns of eternal love, of God who is infinite 
love. Thus her love is not only not annihilated by her 
profession, but it is given new life and becomes much 
more dynamic and extensive than that which is had be- 
tween two persons united to each other through Christian 
marriage. It is meant to assume the status and proportions 
of the love of the God-man Himself. If the bride reflects 
the interests and the concerns of the bridegroom, she does 
so in a very definite way in accordance with her own na- 
ture. Since this nature is feminine, she represents God as 
love and she reflects the concern of God for souls in a ma- 
ternal way. In fact, we can say that the maternal office 
or role for which she is created is not only not annihilated 
in her profession but is brought to its highest and most 
perfect fulfillment because she exercises it over a greater 
number of souls and with respect to the highest life that 
can be given to a creature, a share in the life of God Him- 
self. This is as it should be. For a natural desire, one that 
is implanted in a creature by God Himself, must be capa- 
ble of being fulfilled and must be fulfilled in some way 
or other if that creature is to realize its highest possible 
perfection. 

In calling the sister to her vocation, the highest voca- 
tion to which a woman could aspire in the Church, God 
will not—I think that we can say can not—destroy this 
aspiration which lies deep in the very make-up of every 
woman. Rather He will bring it—He must bring it—pro- 

















vided there is no obstacle on her part—to its fullest and 
most perfect realization. To be pure and untouched and 
wholly consecrated to God and yet to have the heart and 
soul of a mother is the unique wonder of Mary; and it is 
also at the very heart and mystery of the sister’s vocation. 
It is a grace which is given to her initially in the grace 
of vocation itself, in much the same way as the fruit of the 
tree is given already in the very seed of the tree. And that 
grace will die or grow in the sister in the same measure or 
proportion as the grace of vocation dies or grows in her 
heart. It is of this also that a sister is a continuing sign or 
symbol to the world—that only a virgin motherhood is 
compatible with a divine motherhood, that is, one that 
has as the whole purpose of its existence to lift up the 
souls of its children to God. Just as Mary became filled 
with grace and superabundant in it, so too the sister is 
called to something similar—to be filled with grace but 
in such a way that she not only receives it but communi- 
cates and diffuses it to others as a mother communicates 
and diffuses life to her children. Consequently, the phrase 
which the Church in her liturgy applies to Mary can also 
be applied in a certain sense to her: “And having the 
honor of virginity, you have also the joy of motherhood.” 
I think that it is true to say that only this understand- 
ing and presentation of the sister’s role in the Church 
will make it more meaningful for her and restore it to its 
rightful place of excellence among the ways of life that 
lie open to the faithful. For unless there is a deep faith 
and conviction in her marriage with Christ and in her 
spiritual motherhood, the deeper motivating forces of 
her vocation could easily remain somewhat obscured and 
the consequent fruit of her apostolate diminished. And 
unless the mission of the sister is presented to all the 
faithful during the years of their academic training and 
instruction, especially in high schools and colleges, not 
by means of a kind of “fly-by-night” program but by one 
that openly juxtaposes it to marriage and presents it in 
all of its fullness, with its beauty, excellence, and joys, to- 
gether with its peculiar trials and difficulties, the question 
Ut quid perditio haec? spoken of above will remain in 
the minds of a great many of the faithful and continue to 
serve as a parental objection to the very vocation itself. 
For all the attractiveness and beauty which this picture 
of the sister’s mission in the Church might present, there 
is one warning that might be voiced before concluding, a 
warning which becomes ever more necessary as the prog- 
ress of our technical civilization moves on with the speed 
of an object drawn by the pull of gravity. And that is 
that the sister as well as the institution which she incar- 
nates must not fail to hold up the mystery of the cross— 
in schools, in vocation literature, and above all in the 
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actual living of the religious life itself. The presence of 
this sign of contradiction, its mystery, its sorrow and its 
joy, must always be the very basis of her way of life. For 
the essence of the religious life is “to go out from the 
world.” Consequently, the religious sister is to bear in 
mind that here on earth she is called upon to fulfill the 
obligations of a bride and a mother. The privileges and 
the rewards that shall be hers—that of “following the 
Lamb whithersoever He goes” and that of seeing “her 
sons coming from afar off and her daughters rising up at 
her side” (see Apoc 14:4; Is 60:3 ff.)—are reserved for 
eternity. These will be hers only if she has understood and 
accepted at the very outset of her religious life and has 
observed ever more faithfully during it the injunction of 
St. Ambrose: “The root and the flower of virginity is a 
crucified life.” It is this life, together with all that it 
implies in the case of the woman—silence and stillness 
and hiddenness especially—that is necessary not only for 
this vision to remain throughout her life but also for it 
to grow and to reach to new extensions and heights so that 
all the various lights and shadows of its beauty might 
appear in all their fullness, richness, and splendor. Such 
a vision of the “Word breathing forth love” as St. Thomas 
says (Summa theologiae, 1, 43, 5, ad 2), can be purchased 
_ where there is lived and practiced prayer and disci- 
pline. 

These requirements have today made the vocation of 
the religious sister especially difficult. For the growing 
demands of her apostolate in the world along with the 
almost imperceptible infiltrations of elements foreign to 
her vocation which such an apostolate often implies, 
could easily diminish and even destroy the possibility of 
retaining and developing this vision. If she remains faith- 
ful, however, to a constant and personal practice of these 
requirements, she will enable herself to fulfill her two- 
fold role, that of being a virgin in search of Christ and 
that of being a mother in whose conceptions no sin is 
passed on to the offspring, but only grace, only a share in 
the life of God Himself. Like freshly fallen snow on a 
mountain she will lift her gaze only to God; and yet 
under the heat of the sun (which stands for the activity 
of the Holy Spirit) she will melt and give life-giving water 
to those who dwell in the fields and valleys below. And 
he who drinks of this water shall never thirst, but it will 
become to him “a fountain of living water springing up 
unto life everlasting” (Jn 4:14). 

In conclusion we might sum up very briefly what we 
have attempted to give in these few pages. A religious 
sister leaves the world to become a sign or symbol, repre- 
senting God to men and men before God. For God loves 
humanity in her person, and in her person humanity gives 
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its loving answer back to God. This, I think, is the mission 
given to the sister both by God and by the Church. When 
she returns to the world in the exercise of her apostolate, 
regardless of what this might be, she does so primarily as 
a sign, a symbol of the paschal mysteries, of human na- 
ture’s death to sin and resurrection unto God. In her case, 
this resurrection will be not so much unto light and 
knowledge as unto love. We know that no apostolate, no 
vocation has any real meaning except in some relation 
to communication of life through light or through love. 
In the case of the religious sister it is in keeping with 
her very nature that the communication be more often 
predominantly through love; and even when it is through 
light, through the instruction of youth, it will be a spread- 
ing of vision in and through the warmth of love. 

Therein lies the “poetry” or the sacramental meaning 
and the divine design for the sister’s mission, a mission 
whose fullness and richness and meaning must be made 
known to the world today; for it presents the solution to 
the needs of our day—a constantly deeper interiorisation 
of doctrine and life, a flowering of the contemplative 
spirit, and an intense outpouring of charity and love. It 
is true that the world of today needs a rational theology; 
yet before it can become capable of this theology, it needs 
the vision which lies behind it, the vision which made the 
very Summa of Aquinas seem like so much straw—the 
vision of eternal light that loves and is love. 

This role, this mission, this need for the presence of 
the sister in the Church has been very well indicated by 
a passage from one of the works of St. John of the Cross: 


O Lamps of fire, in whose resplendent light the deepest 


caverns where the senses meet, erst steeped in dark- 
ness dire, 


Blaze with new glories bright, and to the lov’d one give 
both light and heat. 


Living Flame of Love, Stanza $ 
This is the work of the Spirit and it is also the mission 
of the sister in the Church. And so in the end we come 
back to the beginning. The sister's apostolate or primary 
mission is very much like that of the Holy Spirit with 
whom she has a very definite affinity—to diffuse within 
the souls of men the gift of created love which is the com- 
mon bond uniting us with God and with each other in 
the friendship of divine charity or in the community of 
love which is the Church. If the sister fulfills that mission, 
on the day of her entrance into eternity she will merit to 
hear the words which the Prophet addressed to the new 
Jerusalem many centuries ago: “Arise, O Jerusalem, and 
stand on high, and behold the joy that comes to thee from 
thy God” (Bar 4:36; 5:5). 
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JEAN GALOT, S.J. 
Thanksgiving After 


Holy Communion 


In recent years it seems that some observers have no- 
ticed a decline in personal thanksgiving after Holy Com- 
munion.! The liturgical movement would seem to have 
led some of the faithful, including priests, to neglect any 
prayer which is not official, liturgical prayer, or prayer 
with a community flavor. On the other hand, the publi- 
cation by Father Kar] Rahner of two articles on the theo- 
logical justification for thanksgiving? gives us an oppor- 
tunity to reconsider this aspect of Holy Communion. We 
would like to do this not only from the standpoint of prac- 
tice, but also doctrinally. 

Firstly, we shall ask what connection there is between 
thanksgiving and the Mass. In particular, is it correct to 
say that thanksgiving has only minor importance because 
Mass is itself essentially a thanksgiving? Then we shall 
look at the reason usually given for making a thanksgiv- 
ing; namely, the continuation of the real presence of 
Christ in the communicant. But is this, in fact, the chief 
justification for the practice? Finally, there are some 
conclusions about the length of the thanksgiving and the 
manner of making it. Having a better understanding of 
Holy Communion and of its effects in us will lead us to 
see the attitude it requires of the communicant. 

By the end of this study it is hoped that the great im- 
portance of the matter in all religious formation will be 
apparent. This is the year of the Eucharistic Congress 
which has as its theme “Pro mundi vita” [For the life of 
the world], and it is also the fiftieth anniversary of St. 
Pius X’s decree on the Communion of small children. It 
would be rewarding were the thoughts here outlined to 
contribute in any way to a fresh development of Eucharis- 
tic piety. 

1 This article originally appeared in Revue des Communautés Re- 
ligieuses, 32 (1960), 73-86. The translation is by Rev. D. Brigstocke, 
Ss 


“2“Danksagung nach der hl. Messe,” Geist und Leben, 32 (195°), 
180-89, 442-48. 
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Thanksgiving Completes Our Participation in the 
Mass 


It is very true that the whole Mass is a thanksgiving. 
The expression Eucharist makes this clear. The word was 
applied by the primitive Church to the sacrament which 
Jesus instituted at the Last Supper; and the reason may 
be found in St. Luke and St. Paul: when He consecrated 
the bread, Christ “gave thanks” (Lk 22:19; 1 Cor 11:24). 
It is the attitude which distinguished Christ at this capi- 
tal moment that has given its name to the sacrament. In 
memory of Christ His disciples have likewise “given 
thanks” to God by repeating the gesture of consecration.’ 

How is this characteristic attitude to be interpreted? 
To give thanks is to thank God and to adopt the disposi- 
tions of someone who has received everything from Him, 
and is glad to offer Him everything in return. At the 
moment of the Last Supper, Christ wished to proclaim 
that He held everything from the Father, and at the same 
time He wanted to make a complete offering of Himself 
to the Father in a way which would for ever perpetuate 
His oblation on Calvary. By this thanksgiving, which is 
intended to be an act of total homage to the Father, the 
bread is blessed;* it is consecrated because, being offered 
to God, henceforth it belongs to Him; it becomes the in- 
strument of divine blessings. The thanksgiving is an obla- 
tion, and the blessing of the bread is the sign of this obla- 
tion, its material symbol. This is as much as to say that 
one must not have too restricted an idea of thanksgiving, 
confining it to an outburst of gratitude alone. It signifies 
a return to God of what He has given to man. It is a 
“Thank you” which is expressed by a profound offering 
of the self. 

If the Mass is to be called a thanksgiving, then it is 
within this very broad meaning of the word. Those who 
take part in the Mass have to acknowledge with Christ 
that they have received everything from the Father and 
that with Him they present to the Father all that has been 
bestowed upon them. They do this by uniting their offer- 
ing, which should be as complete as possible, with that of 
the Savior. 

Does this mean to say that fervent participation in the 
Mass, with this attitude of thanksgiving, makes a thanks- 
giving after Holy Communion secondary or only slightly 
useful? We might notice that Father Rahner, while put- 


®For the employment of the term Eucharist in the primitive 
Church and especially in St. Justin see P. Batiffol, L’Eucharistie, la 
présence réelle et la transsubstantiation, “ftudes d’histoire et de théo- 
logie positive,” 2nd series; J.-A. Jungmann, Missarum Sollemnia, I, 
45 ff. 

‘In St. Matthew (26:26) and St. Mark (14:22) the equivalent of 
“having given thanks” is “having blessed.” 
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ting in the first place the thanksgiving constituted by the 
Mass itself, maintains that thanksgiving after Holy Com- 
munion means much and is truly recommendable. And if 
one thinks of the personal participation by the priest or 
the faithful in the Mass, with all that this sharing de- 
mands, it cannot be said that thanksgiving has only sec- 
ondary importance. For its role is to complete partici- 
pation in the Mass, and to ensure the full fruit of this 
participation. 

In fact, participation in the sacrifice of the Mass reaches 
its culmination in Communion. This is the sacrificial 
meal. Certainly the sacrifice has its value on its own. Once 
the Consecration has taken place the essence of the sacri- 
fice has been accomplished, with its worth ex opere 
operato applied to the intentions for which the Mass is 
celebrated. But in the sacramental order the personal 
participation by the priest or faithful in the sacrifice of 
Christ remains essentially insufficient so long as it has not 
ended in Communion. This remains true, however fer- 
vent the will to unite oneself with the Offering and the 
Consecration.’ The object of Holy Communion is the 
full association in the Savior’s sacrifice of those who are 
present at the sacramental renewal of this sacrifice. It 
unites them to Christ’s offering in virtue of an efficacity 
ex opere operato different from that of the Consecration, 
and which completes the latter by acting in each com- 
municant individually. This sacramental efficacity may 
be explained in other terms by saying that here it is no 
longer the member of the faithful who tries simply to 
unite himself to the sacrifice of Jesus, albeit his efforts 
are sustained by grace; it is Jesus Himself coming to unite 
the Christian to His sacrifice. He comes to incorporate the 
individual with His sacrifice, and He does so by a divine 
power enabling the faithful to offer that which human 
weakness would have precluded. This sacramental incor- 
poration in the sacrifice may be translated in terms of 
thanksgiving: by Holy Communion Christ comes to in- 
corporate the faithful into His own supreme thanksgiving 
—a thanksgiving repeated at each Mass and which in- 
cludes the offering of His death. Christ associates the 
Christian with Himself, placing him in this situation of 
giving thanks. 

The sacramental efficacity of this incorporation, while 
it proceeds essentially from the divine strength of Christ, 
depends also upon the dispositions of the faithful. As 
with the rest of the sacraments, the effect ex opere operato 
of Holy Communion does not dispense the faithful from 
cooperating with grace. Christ gives Himself with His 


5 Cf. the Council of Trent (DB 944) encouraging the faithful to 
sacramental communion at each Mass they attend. 
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omnipotence, but the soul still has to open itself to Him 
and welcome Him. This attitude of welcome, this opening 
of the self and subjective fervor will have an influence 
upon the fruits of Communion. 

Here it is that we discern the importance of individual 
thanksgiving after Holy Communion. The Christian 
really has to “receive” Christ in such a way as to allow 
Christ to incorporate Him fully into His own sacrifice. 
In order to be able to receive Christ in this way, one has 
to pay attention to Him, try to show Him the sentiments 
of welcome that He deserves, and make one’s own the 
thanksgiving that Christ brings with Him. This can only 
be achieved in those moments of recollection when a cer- 
tain intimate dialogue occurs. 

The time of thanksgiving after Holy Communion is 
the moment when all that has happened at the altar enters 
deeply into the soul of the Christian in order to transform 
it. At this moment the communicant yields himself to that 
immense giving of thanks which was the theme of the 
Savior’s sacrifice. He commits himself personally to this 
thanksgiving by allowing Christ to penetrate to his fur- 
thest depths, and by devoting all his powers as a man, his 
ability to reflect and to will, to the work of extending the 
Savior’s reach within him. Thus, thanksgiving after Holy 
Communion is not a simple movement of personal piety 
which just happens to be added to a liturgical action in 
itself fully sufficient. It is not a complement, with value 
only secondary. It is the reception and welcome of the 
liturgical and sacramental action, a welcome without 
which this liturgical action could not produce in the com- 
municant that which one has a right to expect. True—the 
thanksgiving is individual. It has to be, because it signi- 
fies a personal welcome given to the coming of Christ, 
and it has all the more worth in proportion as the depths 
of the personality are engaged. But this individual com- 
plement is claimed by Holy Communion and therefore by 
the liturgical action of the community which is the Mass. 
Besides, while remaining an act of the individual, the 
thanksgiving allows the member of the faithful to rise 
to a higher level of community charity. It does this pre- 
cisely because in Holy Communion the Christian wel- 
comes to himself the love of Christ. 

There is, therefore, no reason for neglecting thanks- 
giving after Holy Communion, or for holding that it is an 
act of private piety which we may omit at will. On the 
contrary, it is the ordinary completion of the Mass. Its 
importance is not less for not being found among the 
prayers that the priest recites officially. By its very essence 
the thanksgiving has to be something intimate, a reaching- 
out and utterance of the soul; and as such it guarantees 
the full effect of the Mass in each of the faithful. 
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Thanksgiving and the Real Presence of Christ 


For some time after Communion the sacramental pres- 
ence of the body of Christ remains in us.° It is difficult 
to decide the exact duration of this presence, but it does 
not cease before the dissolution of the species. According 
to some medical opinion, a small host in a healthy stom- 
ach does not corrupt before half an hour.” 

On the other hand, it is even more important to notice 
that this bodily presence of Christ in the communicant is 
given essentially for a spiritual action, and more specially 
for a spiritual presence of Christ in us. For Christ comes 
to nourish us spiritually. Father Rahner has good reason 
for insisting upon the spiritual presence of Christ that 
Holy Communion produces. 

Thinking of the Eucharist, St. Paul spoke about “spirit- 
ual food” and “spiritual drink” (1 Cor 10:34). He un- 
derstood the efficacity of the Eucharist as being of the 
spiritual order because, to speak more precisely, this effi- 
cacity was due to the Holy Spirit: “in one Spirit we have 
all been made to drink” (1 Cor 12:13). According to these 
views, it is not the Body or the Blood of Christ, as such, 
in their simple material reality, which operates in the 
communicant, but the Holy Ghost whom they bear. St. 
Paul was echoing Christ’s teaching. In the promise of the 
sacrament as St. John recounts it, the Master had under- 
lined the spiritual nature of the efficacity of the Eucharist: 
“Only the spirit gives life; the flesh is of no avail” (Jn 
6:63). By itself the flesh would be powerless to exert any 
sanctifying activity; it is only through the Spirit that it 
can act in this way. 

In order to better understand the connection which 
exists between the Eucharistic body and the Holy Ghost, 
we should recall that the Body present in the Eucharist is 
the glorified Body of the Savior. It is His risen Body. It is 
true that this Body is given to us in a sacrifice. But the 
sacrifice, while it renews the offering of Calvary, renews 
too the completion of this offering and its acceptance by 
the Father: that is to say, the glorification of Jesus. That 
is why the Mass commemorates not only the Passion, but 


* Father Rahner has put forward a new theory, according to which 
the real presence would cease from the moment of communicating, 
because from that instant the species of bread can no longer be con- 
sidered as food, being no longer eatable. According to him there 
would be at this moment the equivalent of corruption of species. In 
principle, however, tradition considers that physical corruption of 
the species must occur before the real presence ceases. One might 
also add that the species of bread do continue to be a nourishment 
even after actual manducation, and so they remain the sign of the 
real presence. Therefore the presence of the Body of Christ certainly 
persists after the actual moment of communicating. 

"Cf. Cardinal Gasparri, Tract. canonicus de Sanctissima Eucha- 
ristia, (1897), n. 1194. 

















also the Resurrection and Ascension. Without the Resur- 
rection and the Ascension the sacrifice would be neither 
perfect nor consummated. Therefore, at the moment of 
consecration it is the risen Body of Christ that becomes 
present on the altar, and in Holy Communion it is this 
risen Body which the faithful receive. Now the charac- 
teristic feature of the glorified humanity of Christ is that 
of being filled with the Holy Spirit, and of being able to 
transmit and communicate this same Spirit. At the Resur- 
rection the Body of Christ was transformed and spirit- 
ualized by the Spirit. So it is that St. Paul considers the 
risen Christ as He who possesses the Holy Spirit, and who 
bestows Him for our sanctification.’ “The last Adam was 
made into a quickening spirit” (1 Cor 15:45). This 
Pauline teaching is based on the testimony of the Gospel 
itself, which shows us in the risen Christ Him who says to 
His apostles, “Receive ye the Holy Ghost” (Jn 20:22), 
and above all Him who sends the Holy Spirit to all the 
disciples on the day of Pentecost (Lk 24:49; cf. Act 
1:4-8; 2:32 ff.). 

The reception of the glorious flesh of Christ in the body 
of the communicant produces as a consequence a general 
pervasion by the Holy Spirit. Before all let us notice that 
the Holy Ghost does not veil the presence of Christ, as 
though He were an intermediary acting as a screen. On 
the contrary, He causes the spiritual diffusion of this pres- 
ence; it is He who causes the action and love of the Savior 
to penetrate the soul. It is through Him that the presence 
of Christ grows deeper and more intimate. 

It is this spiritual action of the bodily presence of the 
Savior in the communicant that demands the latter’s 
cooperation if that action is to be exercised fully. It fol- 
lows that this spiritual action requires the most fervent 
thanksgiving possible. 

We are now in a position to define more exactly the role 
of thanksgiving. For our part, it is the welcome to the 
bodily presence of Jesus as a presence which acts in a 
spiritual manner and thus penetrates the soul. It is, be- 
sides, traditional to think of thanksgiving along these 
lines: the Christian who has just communicated addresses 
himself to Christ present in his heart, Christ who has 
reached and penetrated into his very soul. The communi- 
cant desires to make some answer to this spiritual pres- 
ence. This concentration of attention upon the spiritual 
presence of Christ should not lead to the conclusion that 
the bodily presence is without importance. The spiritual 
presence is bound up with the bodily presence: we have 
recalled that it is the glorious Body of Christ that is the 





°Cf. F. X. Durrwell, La Résurrection de Jésus, mystére de salut, 
(Paris: 1949), pp. 106-23. 
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bearer of the Spirit. In the rest of the Sacraments there is 
an action by the Holy Spirit, together with an infusion 
of grace; the Eucharist is the only sacrament wherein we 
receive not only grace, but the author of grace. In it we 
receive the spiritual presence of Jesus after a fashion that 
is quite exceptional, arising from the fact that this pres- 
ence is the immediate result of the presence of His Body 
within us. It is this bodily presence which guarantees the 
spiritual presence at its highest pitch, together with 
spiritual nourishment. Thanksgiving after Holy Com- 
munion has as its object the spiritual assimilation of the 
presence of Christ. 


The Duration of Thanksgiving 


According to what principle should we determine the 
length of thanksgiving? Father Viller writes, “It is nor- 
mal for it to last as long as the Eucharistic presence of 
our Lord remains in us.”® But it is quite legitimate to 
enquire with Father Rahner whether this criterion is fully 
justified. To begin with, certain inconveniences arise 
when we seek to measure the duration of the thanksgiving 
by the duration of Christ’s bodily presence in the com- 
municant. If, as Cardinal Gasparri states on medical evi- 
dence, a small host remains in the stomach for not less 
than half an hour, and a large one for an hour, then this 
persistence of the species will in any case require a very 
long thanksgiving. Besides, were this criterion to be 
adopted, it would be for doctors and biologists to decide 
upon the length of the thanksgiving. In addition to this, 
such a criterion does not appear to be founded on the 
true nature of the thanksgiving. The proper object of the 
latter is not the reception of the Body of Christ in the 
stomach, but the reception of the total Christ by the soul. 
We are not dealing with an assimilation by the body of 
the Body of Christ, but with a reception and assimilation 
of His spiritual presence. We have tried to stress that the 
bodily presence of Christ is designed to give us His spiri- 
tual presence more completely and immediately. 

Since the role of the thanksgiving is to open the heart 
or the soul to this spiritual presence of the Savior, its 
duration should be measured by the amount of time nor- 
mally needed if such a welcome is to occur. It should be 
long enough to allow the person of Christ to exercise His 
action in the soul of the communicant and to fill it with 
His life in the measure that He Himself wishes. What 
must take place is a penetration of our intelligence and 
will and sentiments by this presence, and there must also 
be a personal effort to achieve this intimate relationship 
with Christ. No absolute norm can be given for achieving 


® Communion (pratique), in Dictionnaire de Spiritualité, I1, 1232. 




















this, simply because one has to take into account the sub- 
jective dispositions of each individual. But in general 
spiritual writers think that about a quarter of an hour is 
good measure for most. This is long enough to achieve the 
degree of recollection which is necessary if profound con- 
tact is to be made with the person of the Savior, and if 
the depths of the soul are really to be opened to Him. 

Certainly it would be arbitrary to declare that the last 
prayers of the Mass are a sufficient thanksgiving after 
Holy Communion, and that once the liturgical action has 
been completed there is no need to prolong the prayer 
which should act as an echo to the sacrament just received. 
On the contrary, it may be said in general that the mere 
fact of following the prayers of the priest up to the ending 
of Mass is not sufficient to afford Christ the intimate and 
personal welcome which His Eucharistic presence asks of 
us. It is to be regretted that there are those who syste- 
matically favor the departure of the faithful as soon as 
Mass has ended. 

If there are many lives in which frequent reception of 
Holy Communion fails to produce the fruit that might be 
expected, may this not be because the welcome offered to 
the Eucharistic Christ is not fervent enough, and because 
the thanksgiving which should be the surge of a personal 
love is too brief and superficial? It has already been no- 
ticed that sacramental efficacity ex opere operato requires 
man’s cooperation if it is to have its full effect. 

Father Rahner writes that this efficacity ex opere ope- 
rato cannot be increased by the thanksgiving, and that it 
simply depends upon the disposition of the soul at the 
moment of Communion. He adds that if this disposition 
exists it will in fact be manifested by a meditative and 
recollected thanksgiving.1° But if it is true that strictly 
speaking the thanksgiving does not augment the efficacity 
ex opere operato, it does none the less allow this efficacity 
to be exercised in the fullest measure desirable. It is not 
only at the precise moment of communicating that the 
bodily presence of Christ produces its spiritual action. 
This is continued later. It will be fully efficacious to the 
degree that the soul yields itself to it in thanksgiving, 
attempting to respond by faith and love. The length of 
the thanksgiving does influence the efficacity of the sacra- 
ment, seeing that normally a certain time is called for if 
a welcome is to be considered fervent. It is therefore un- 
derstandable that the Church should recommend a 
thanksgiving which goes on after the Mass has ended. In 
this connection it is worth citing from Mediator Dei. As 
this encyclical is expressly concerned with the liturgy, it 


* Rahner, op. cit., pp. 186-87. 
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is particularly noteworthy that it should stress the per- 
sonal thanksgiving demanded by the liturgy. 


When the Mass, which is subject to special rules of the liturgy, 
is over, the sos who has received Holy Communion is not 


thereby freed from his duty of thanksgiving; rather, it is most 
becoming that, when the Mass is finished, the person who has 
received the Eucharist should recollect himself, and in intimate 
union with the divine Master hold loving and fruitful converse 
with Him. Hence they have departed from the straight way of 
truth who, adhering to the letter rather than the sense, assert 
and teach that, when Mass has ended, no such thanksgiving 
should be added, not only because the Mass is itself a thanks- 
giving, but also because this pertains to a private and personal 
act of piety and not to the good of the community. 

But, on the contrary, the very nature of the sacrament de- 
mands that its reception should produce rich fruits of Christian 
sanctity. Admittedly the congregation has been officially dis- 
missed, but each individual, since he is united with Christ, 
should not interrupt the hymn of praise in his own soul, “al- 
ways returning thanks for all in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ to God the Father” (Eph 5:20). The sacred liturgy of the 
Mass also exhorts us to do this when it bids us pray in these 
words, “Grant, we beseech thee, that we may always continue 
to offer thanks” (Postcommunion, Sunday Within the Octave 
of Ascension) “...and may never cease from praising thee” 
(Postcommunion, First Sunday after Pentecost). Wherefore, if 
there is no time when we must not offer thanks, and if 
we must never cease from Ege, Him, who would dare to 
reprehend or find fault with the Church, because she advises 
her priests Saar 810) and faithful to converse with the divine 
Redeemer for at least a short while after Holy Communion, 
and inserts in her liturgical books, fitting prayers, enriched 
with indulgences, by which the sacred ministers may make 
suitable preparation before Mass and Holy Communion or may 
return thanks afterwards? So far is the sacred liturgy from re- 
stricting the interior devotion of individual Christians, that it 
actually fosters and promotes it so that they may be rendered 
like to Jesus Christ and through Him be brought to the heavenly 
Father; wherefore this same discipline of the liturgy demands 
that whoever has partaken of the sacrifice of the altar should 
return fitting thanks to God. For it is the good pleasure of the 
divine Redeemer to hearken to us when we pray, to converse 
with us intimately and to offer us a refuge in His loving Heart. 

Moreover, such personal colloquies are very necessary that 
we may all enjoy more fully the supernatural treasures that are 
contained in the Eucharist and, according to our means, share 
them with others, so that Christ our Lord may exert the greatest 
possible influence on the souls of all. 

Why then, Venerable Brethren, should we not approve of 
those who, when they receive Holy Communion, remain on in 
closest familiarity with their divine Redeemer even after the 
congregation has been officially dismissed, and that not only 
for the consolation of conversing with Him, but also to render 
Him due thanks and praise and especially to ask help to defend 
their souls against anything that may lessen the efficacy of the 
sacrament and to do everything in their power to cooperate with 
the action of Christ who is so intimately present. We exhort 
them to do so in a special manner by carrying out their resolu- 
tions, by exercising the Christian virtues, as also by applyin 
to their own necessities the riches they have received with | 
liberality. The author of that golden book The Imitation of 























Christ certainly speaks in accordance with the letter and the 
spirit of the liturgy, when he gives the following advice to the 

erson who approaches the altar, “Remain on in secret and 
take delight in your God; for He is yours whom the whole world 
cannot take away from you” (4:12). 


The Manner of Making the Thanksgiving 


The very first principle is that of personal liberty. The 
same way cannot be laid down for everyone, and there is 
no universal formula. What is important above all is that 
in this meeting with Christ the soul should express itself 
personally. One cannot, then, lay it down as a hard and 
fast rule that the best way to make a thanksgiving is to 
follow the priest in the prayers he says towards the end 
of Mass. Besides, taken from the point of view of giving 
thanks, it must be admitted that in the Roman Rite these 
prayers are very brief and only slightly developed. Cer- 
tainly at Masses where the congregation sings or pub- 
licly recites the prayers, this activity will be shared by 
those who have communicated. They leave till later the 
completion of their thanksgiving in a more personal man- 
ner. But where neither hymns nor prayers are expected 
from the congregation, each communicant is free to fol- 
low his own taste. 

On the other hand it is quite possible that an individual 
will need educating in the use of this liberty. An obvious 
example is that of children, and the same may be true of 
a number of the faithful. In order to help their thanks- 
giving a prayer may be recited or an intention placed 
before them. Care should always be taken to introduce 
variety in order to avoid monotony and routine. But if 
there is great freedom in the loving converse that a thanks- 
giving should be, there are still certain principles which 
should guide the exercise of this liberty. We suggest, at 
any rate, two such principles. 

Firstly, thanksgiving is the kind of prayer which is par 
excellence directed towards the person of our Lord inti- 
mately present. Indeed, as we have noticed, the Eucharist 
is distinguished from the other sacraments by this gift of 
the personal presence of Christ. It follows that after Com- 
munion we should be concerned to develop all that brings 
our attention to bear upon the very person of the Savior. 
Before all else this person claims our adoration. In renew- 
ing his faith in the presence of God now bestowed upon 
him so intimately, the communicant adores the Lord with 
his whole soul, and proclaims before the Infinite Being 
that he is a creature and utterly dependent. But as this in- 
finite being is now his guest, the communicant tries to 
converse with Him familiarly. He converses with Christ 
who is the identical Christ of the Gospel, the Christ who 


" The Catholic Mind, 46 (June, 1948), 363-64. 
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enjoyed being in the company of men. The thanksgiving 
is the privileged moment in this personal dialogue. 

On the other hand it is no less important to recall that 
the thanksgiving is indeed the prolongation of the Mass 
and its completion in the individual soul. In consequence 
there should be an effort to develop the dispositions which 
unite the soul with those of Christ in His sacrifice. Be- 
fore we go on to mention these dispositions, a word should 
be said about the Mother of God. Mary can bring great 
help to the soul in its effort to unite itself to Christ's sacri- 
fice, just as she aids in the effort towards union with His 
person. The Blessed Virgin remains the model of per- 
sonal welcome to the Savior’s presence, as well as of an 
intimate sharing in the redemptive sacrifice. She has a 
mission to draw souls along this way. It will be particu- 
larly helpful to have recourse to her in order to ensure a 
genuinely fervent thanksgiving. 

Among the dispositions which associate us with Christ’s 
sacrifice is gratitude, for it has given its name to the Eu- 
charist. We have to own that we owe all to God our Father, 
and we should thank Him accordingly. It is to Him that 
we owe in the first place the immense benefit of Com- 
munion itself, and the gift of the Savior’s body. 

Then comes offering. Once we have owned that all is 
the Father's gift there is the wish to offer Him all in re- 
turn. The total offering that Christ makes in the Mass 
entails a total offering by the communicant. Thus Com- 
munion prepares the soul for the sacrifices of the day 
ahead—those sacrifices which are the effective seal of what 
has been offered at Mass. If it is possible to foresee certain 
sacrifices, it may be desirable to offer them in advance 
during the thanksgiving; thus the Christian will be helped 
to accept them in the right spirit when they come, a spirit 
of intimate union with Christ and the love which was 
carried to love's extreme limit. Thanksgiving gives the 
soul the opportunity to adopt an ideal attitude of gener- 
osity which it will try to maintain when the difficult mo- 
ments do in fact arise. 

We should also mention confidence and joy. Christ 
present in the soul is the glorious Christ, and his sacrifice 
was consummated in the triumph of the Resurrection. 
The thanksgiving should strengthen confidence in the 
victory the Savior has won, both in Himself and in others, 
and in such a way that the communicant is able to face 
more firmly obstacles to his personal religious life and 
apostolate. There should also be a renewal of spiritual 
joy. Coming from Communion the Christian should have 
a heart filled with enthusiasm and be manifestly happy, 
for he has just welcomed the triumphant Christ. 

Neither should prayer of petition be forgotten. The 
sacrifice of the Mass is celebrated in order to spread divine 














graces more abundantly upon men. The communicant 
ought to unite himself with the salvific will of God which, 
in Christ, inspires sacrifice. With the Savior he should de- 
sire the expansion and progress of His Kingdom; he will 
become more and more one with the intimate desires of 
Christ in proportion as he makes his own the great inten- 
tions of the Church and asks for their fulfillment. At the 
same time the communicant entrusts his own private in- 
tentions to Christ, intentions that represent his own share 
of responsibility in the advancement of the Kingdom. He 
will take advantage of the Savior’s presence in order to 
express his desires and hopes and to obtain their satisfac- 
tion. 

Finally, among those dispositions which we may expect 
the thanksgiving to develop is fraternal charity, that love 
of one’s neighbor of which Christ's sacrifice is the perfect 
and extreme form. Ever since St. Paul the Church has 
looked upon Holy Communion as the most powerful sac- 
ramental bond linking Christians, the artificer par excel- 
lence of the unity of the Mystical Body. Thanksgiving 
should contribute to the flowering of charity, both of that 
direct charity which concerns the people with whom daily 
life brings us into contact, as well as of that more ample 
charity which goes out to the furthermost confines of the 
whole Mystical Body, and which is marked by a special 
goodwill towards our separated brethren. 

Such, then, are the essential dispositions which thanks- 
giving should develop. One could add others, or further 
stress certain aspects of those which we have mentioned. 
With Father Rahner we say that all that is really pious 
may find its place in the thanksgiving, all that touches the 
heart of the communicant, his cares and his intentions. 
For the point is that thanksgiving may be seen as a kind 
of résumé of Christian piety, of which it is the richest 
and most complete moment. In thanksgiving participa- 
tion in the sacrifice of the Mass reaches its peak, just as 
does union with the Savior’s person. All the diverse, inti- 
mate attitudes of a man before God may therefore here be 
manifested in the deepest and most concrete fashion, with 
a most sincere personal impulse. 
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The Communicant’s 


Our Father 


The Lord’s Prayer expresses perfectly the dispositions 
which should be found in the Christian who participates 
integrally in the Holy Sacrifice by sacramental Com- 
munion. It is certainly proper to think that at the mo- 
ment when our Lord actualizes in us in a special way His 
work of salvation, He teaches us by His Spirit the prayer 
of redeemed sons. Let us then respond to this grace. 

Father! We are to call You by this name because Your 
Son, present in us, communicates to ‘us His divine life. 
May His Spirit make us taste Your paternal love. 

Our Father! We all form but one body, we who have 
partaken of the same bread. In Christ we encounter all of 
Your sons. We will be always more brotherly toward 
them. We pray to You especially for our brothers, sep- 
arated Christians, that they may participate in our Eu- 
charist in the only Church of Christ. 

Who art in heaven! We believe firmly that we have re- 
ceived the bread come down from heaven. Grant, our 
Father, that we may live close to You in spirit in the so- 
ciety of the angels and saints. 

Hallowed be thy name! The Eucharistic offering gives 
You perfect glory. Your holiness, Your power, Your love, 
all Your attributes proclaim themselves in this mystery. 
We unite our adoration to the Holy, holy, holy of the 
angels. We render You all honor and glory through Your 
beloved Son. 

Thy Kingdom come! Grant that from the rising of the 
sun to the going down thereof all people will offer this 
purest sacrifice to You, so that the entire universe may 
submit to the sweet yoke of the Lord Jesus. May His reign 
of truth and of life, of holiness and grace, of justice, of 
love, and peace extend itself by means of the Eucharist to 
all nations. 

Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven! To receive 
communion is to participate in the obedience of Your 
Son. In everything He has done that which was pleasing 





to You. We give ourselves over to His will as He has given 
himself over to Yours for us. Make us, by the Spirit of 
Jesus, faithful and loving, patient and resigned. So the 
world will believe that You are Love, and the fiat of the 
earth will echo the Amen of heaven. 

Give us this day our daily bread! After the gift which 
You have just given us, the bread of eternal life, can we 
doubt for a moment your Providence and not wait to re- 
ceive from it all the help for which our misery has need? 
Give us each day the bread of heaven. Give it to us in our 
last hour. Give it to all suffering humanity, for it is the 
guarantee of eternal happiness. 

Forgive us our trespasses! By the mystery of the Re- 
demption, which has just renewed itself for us, by the 
power of the Body and the Blood of Jesus, our Savior, 
purify us of our faults; give us deep contrition for them, 
penetrated with love and filial confidence. 

As we forgive those who trespass against us! On the altar 
as at Calvary You pardon Your enemies. You have desired 
that we should reconcile ourselves with one another be- 
fore presenting our offering. Teach us to imitate Your 
mercy which neither judges nor condemns, but pardons 
without tiring. By the charity which we draw from the 
Heart of Your Son may we be everywhere and always 
artisans of peace and union. 

Lead us not into temptation! We have been made mem- 
bers of Your Divine Son. Do not let us profane His most 
holy Body. We are threatened on every side, for we are 
feeble and inconstant, imprudent and cowardly. We lean 
solely on His strength and His love. Your Son could not 
be very powerful, were He unable to support us from one 
day to the next. 

But deliver us from evil! For one who has understood 
what Communion is, there is but one evil on earth: to 
lose or allow to grow cold by sin the friendship of God. 
Deliver us from sin and from everything which leads to 
sin. Deliver poor sinners from their slavery. 

Amen! It is Your love which, after having invented the 
marvels of the Incarnation and the Redemption, has 
crowned their magnificence with the mystery of the Eu- 
charist. We believe in and we will always believe even 
more in Your charity. 
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MICHAEL NOVAK 


Saint of East and West 


In these days of the re-unifying of East and West, the 
great John Chrysostom stands as a long-ago figure to 
whom both sides already turn with reverence and love. 
The Bishop John (344?-407) won the hearts of his people 
so wholly by his gifts of spirit and of tongue that they 
could not refrain from calling him as by a proper name: 
John of the Mouth of Gold. The saint and bishop is a 
crucial figure for the understanding of the meaning of 
the East. For he was Bishop of Constantinople in the 
time in which it was beginning to exert its power as the 
new center of the East. At the time of Nicaea in 325, 
Byzantium was still inconsiderable. To the cultured 
world, it meant little save as the recent choice of Con- 
stantine for his eastern headquarters. To the Church, it 
was again inconsiderable, compared to the great sees of 
Antioch and Alexandria—which, with Rome, formed the 
triangle of influence in the first three centuries of Chris- 
tianity. But by 381, at the second ecumenical council, 
Constantinople had squared the triangle by becoming the 
third great patriarchate of the East, and had in fact 
shouldered out her Eastern rivals to take second rank to 
Rome alone. Rome and Constantinople: two instead of 
four. The Emperors, of course, both of East and West, 
would be sympathetic to such centralization. Magistrates 
and bishops, these were the focal points of leadership 
among the people (not as in our own day, when com- 
munications leaders, unions, vocal professional classes, 
and so on, offer other focal points of leadership). To have 
the bishops aligned with the magistrates was then the 
simple key to unity and civil peace. To have one bishop 
in authority in each half of the Empire was to limit to 
two the locks in which to turn the key. In 398, when St. 
John was raised to the patriarchal throne of Constan- 
tinople, the system was beginning to manifest what would 
be its classic workings. 

John Chrysostom had been ordained a priest and had 
been preaching at Antioch for a dozen years when he was 
kidnapped and borne away to Constantinople. He was 
kidnapped, so that neither he nor the people could 





successfully protest—there was vigor and imagination to 
actualize cabinet decisions in those old days. How did 
John react to the outrage? There was no escaping the sit- 
uation. For the glory of God he set his hand to the task 
with courage, then with joy. 

Cardinal Newman’s famous essay gives us perhaps the 
best image of this man Chrysostom, for whom the Car- 
dinal felt one of the most intimate ties among all the 
men of history. Why was John a great orator? Because he 
spoke in the measures of Cicero? to the public weal like 
Demosthenes? mystically like the ardent Origen? as a 
witness of the faith like Athanasius? sweepingly and cre- 
atively like the great Augustine? humanly and commonly 
upon the Bible like the Antiocheans among whom he 
was trained? No, says Newman, he won the greatest ac- 
colade of any human orator because of his closeness to 
his people’s heart. He spoke for them, adapted all his 
talent and his heart to their needs and characters. They 
crowded one another to hear him. He defended them. 
He loved them. Against those who plotted against him, 
the high in Church and Empire, the people were his 
strength: not at all because he was a demagogue, but be- 
cause he was a shepherd who knew his own, whose own 
knew him. 

His greatest characteristic, the secret inner word of his 
life, Cardinal Newman conceives, was his “intimate sym- 
pathy and compassionateness for the whole world, not 
only in its strength but in its weaknesses.” His singular 
mark is “the interest he takes in all things, not so far as 
God has made them all alike, but as he has made them 
different from each other ... the discriminating affection- 
ateness with which he accepts everyone for what is per- 
sonal in him and unlike others... his versatile recogni- 
tion of men, one by one, for the sake of that portion of 
good, be it more or less, of a lower order or a higher, which 
has severally been lodged in them .. . the kindly spirit and 
the genial temper with which he looks round at all things 
which this wonderful world contains.” 

Out of such love, Chrysostom could approach his peo- 
ple with balm and sweetness even when he chastised. He 
hated and feared only sin; he was willing to die over and 
over for his people; he told them that. His own life was 
active and abstemious to infective measure. He did chas- 
tise; he made enemies. Impulsive and courageous both, 
he was not cautious with that talent of his: he spoke. The 
people loved him mightily for his courage and his single- 
ness. “His friends loved him with a love stronger than 
death, and more burning than hell; and it was well to be 
so hated, if he was so beloved.” When Theophilus, the 
Patriarch of Alexandria, enviously contrived with the of- 
fended Empress Eudoxia to exile John in 403, the first 
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exile, John could not be cautious even while his fate 
hung in the balance. He preached with great fervor to 
his people: “Christ is with me; what then have I to fear? 
... Already you are even more earnest than before. And 
when tomorrow you go out singing the litanies I shall be 
with you, for where you are, there also am I, and where 
I am there are you. Though separated in space we shall 
ever be one in spirit, for we form one body and it cannot 
be separated from its head. ... I am ready to give my life 
ten thousand times over for you.... You have watched 
many days and nothing has moved you from your pur- 
pose. You have not been weakened by threats or by long- 
drawn-out waiting—you have done what I have always 
been wanting you to do: set earthly things at naught, 
turned your backs on this world, risen above the slavery 
of the body. That is my crown, my consolation, my anoint- 
ing, my token of immortality!” 1 

Thus was John’s union with his people. His affection- 
ate heart poured out toward each of them, and they re- 
sponded. By a ruse, at the time of his second exile, he 
called for his riding mule at one side of the cathedral, 
then slipped out the other, lest the gathering crowds riot 
against the Imperial troops who led him off: John always 
thought of the people. In exile, too, on the far eastern 
shores of the Empire “‘in the loneliest spot on earth,” John 
thought of them. He wrote them hundreds of letters, 
asking of their health, consoling, chiding, directing, beg- 
ging money for new missionary needs which he had come 
upon in his travels. John’s first trait was compassion. His 
second was sanguinity: never have I had it so good, he 
writes shortly after he had nearly died, this frail man in 
his sixties, in toilsome travel; the cool air, the leisure, 
the care heaped on me have refreshed me. “My health 
was never better.” His third characteristic was courage 
and impetuosity—together with his goodness, these 
brought him to his exile and his martyrdom. 

To understand the malice and passion that could have 
moved Christians to send so good a shepherd to exile and 
to death, we must reflect on many aspects of the Chris- 
tianity and of the world in John’s time. The peoples 
around the blue Mediterranean were now Christians only 
three hundred years or, much more accurately, only for 
two or three generations. The perfection of holiness, the 
expression in manners and institutions of the love and 
justice of the Lord, had hardly had time to be explored 
even mentally, far less sink deeply by habit into the tissue 
and fibre of society. Elementary passions were fierce. Ways 
and means were direct. Monks—those whom Christianity 
might be supposed most thoroughly to have transformed 


1 Donald Attwater, St. John Chrysostom: The Voice of Gold (Mil- 
waukee: Bruce Publishing Company, 1939), p. 126. 





—were known in several places to have torn enemies limb 
from limb with bare hands; their riots at Alexandria were 
a terror. The soldiers guarding Chrysostom at Caesarea 
risked murder and enslavement at the hands of Isaurian 
barbarians rather than face the mob of monks who de- 
manded that Chrysostom leave the city. As for the hier- 
archy, Chrysostom said he feared nothing as he feared the 
Bishops. Treachery that led to flogging, tearing with 
hooks, burning with torches—as happened to one of 
Chrysostom’s deacons, a gentle youngster—runs through 
the history of this time as bright scarlet and yellow thread. 
We must understand the wildness of the times, and the 
fierceness of even the next many centuries, if we are to 
understand the play of human passion and barbarity 
upon which Christianity is called to work. Violent im- 
pulses, cruel machinations, fierce self-interest, still run 
rampant in ourselves; but we must make an effort to re- 
call the times when soctety itself more directly expressed 
these evil movements, less effectively neutralized and hid 
them. Civil magistrates and ecclesiastics may not in the 
main be any holier now than heretofore, but political 
forms, canon law, the persistent suasion of civilized con- 
ventions prevent their being as violent in their evils as 
once upon a time—save where the primitive passions arise 
again under the impulse of marching boots and songs and 
shouts. 

Once this backdrop of primitive violence is set, still 
another note in Chrysostom’s situation must be recalled. 
It is this. The glory of European civilization was in the 
fourth century pivoted not yet on Europe proper but still 
on Alexandria and Antioch and old Byzantium. The East 
bore the glory of human history. Greek was the great 
language of the Empire. Christ had come in the East. 
Greek philosophy was reborn in Origen, Plotinus, Por- 
phyry. The great councils of the Church were Eastern 
councils. The Near East flourished with libraries, splen- 
did cities, the roads and methods taught and fostered by 
the earlier Romans. The deserts of Egypt and the fast- 
nesses of Cappadocia and Caesarea heard in the still 
crystal nights the prayers of Eastern monks. Augustine was 
only now bringing glory to the Latin tongue; Benedict 
was not yet shifting the pivot of spiritual energy from 
Egypt to Subiaco. Western Europe was only now being 
conceived: the East would bring her forth. 

In the violence of local jealousies and entanglements 
with the state, Chrysostom, the light of the East, could 
appeal to Innocent of Rome. The Pope and he could find 
solace in one another’s reverence and love. East and West 
were not yet fighting against themselves, as mother against 
her daughter, as land blessed by the presence of Christ 
against land chosen as the humble seat of Christian leader- 
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ship. Chrysostom appealed to Innocent; Innocent replied 
with love. But Innocent’s powerlessness foreshadowed the 
doom that was to come, as the torture and dispersal of his 
emissaries foreshadowed other injuries of each side upon 
the other in the centuries to come. These were still prom- 
ising times, at the end of the fourth century. Chrysostom’s 
fame went around the world; Africa and Italy shared the 
suspense and pain of his exile, and waited upon his let- 
ters. These were among the last generations of unity of 
sentiment between East and West. Like the mysterious 
column of flame that leapt up in the night from Chrys- 
ostom’s pulpit and burnt his cathedral to the ground, as 
he took ship never to see Byzantium again, so the glory 
of the East was to feel the flame and fire of centuries of 
strife, long separation, and continued misunderstanding. 

Why was Chrysostom sent into exile? When he came 
to Constantinople as Patriarch, he had begun, as Donaid 
Attwater says, to sweep the stairs from the top. He re- 
buked, encouraged, disciplined, set the example for his 
clergy. He spoke courageously against the rich, on behalf 
of the poor for justice’ sake, on behalf of Christ for 
humility’s and charity’s sake. He rebuked vanities and 
thoughtless injustices. He spoke plainly to the Empress 
and her court. At a crucial moment he dared to speak 
impulsively of the vanity of wealthy women of the court, 
perhaps even deliberately to ring out adoxia (disreputa- 
ble) to suggest Eudoxia (the Empress). Theophilus of 
Alexandria had had little difficulty setting enemies in 
motion concertedly against him. Exiled once, brought 
back in glory shortly—in a harbor crowded as a city 
square, to shouts, to joy—he was soon exiled again, de- 
finitively. The reasons hardly mattered. Enemies he had. 
Richly slippered toes he had trampled on. The ardent 
affection of the people could not prevent the outcome. 

Why was Chrysostom sent into exile? It was not only 
for the reasons of state, the trumped-up charges, then the 
consequent intrigues, the pressures, the Imperial com- 
mands to make the charges stick. These were trivial, 
dispensable. If it had not been these, it would have 
been others. Good men must be broken. This is the law 
of Christianity. Chrysostom understood it, explicitly. 
Chrysostom’s great natural gift was his unequalled heart- 
enflaming tongue; by all the laws of Christianity, his 
tongue would have to be silenced. Chrysostom had to be 
sent into exile, to the farthest parts of the Empire, so 
that God’s grace might work where he had worked be- 
fore. Silent now in tongue, his letters live for ages—letters 
exile forced on him. 

Chrysostom grasped the fact that the kingdom Christ 
came to bring has laws for its inner life which set history 


topsy-turvy. A historian seeing the incredible malice, 
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jealously, and ferocity of religious leaders in these times 
might marvel, with contempt, that Christianity could 
achieve so little fruit, even among her own. With hier- 
archy, favor, churches, energies, Christianity seems to do 
so little, for all its lovely words, to give the race new life. 
But Christianity is not hierarchy or social acceptability. 
It is not monasteries or many vocations or crowds in 
church. All these did not prevent, they caused, the tor- 
ture of Chrysostom to death. Christianity is sacrificial 
love. Christian life is sacrificed life. Hence persecutions 
must come. If they do not come from those outside Chris- 
tendom, they must come from the corruption or limita- 
tions in the organization itself. Indeed, saint will perse- 
cute saint—as St. Jerome and St. Epiphanius joined 
Chrysostom’s enemies; as good Cardinal Manning and 
the saintly Newman could hardly bear each other’s com- 
pany without severe constraint. Sacrificial love is the in- 
ner life of the Church. All the turmoil at Constantinople 
—jealousy, scheming, lying, banishment, and torture for 
those who would not worship with the false successors— 
all this was necessary to make the inner life of Constan- 
tinople’s faithful fructify. Christianity simply cannot live 
without suffering. External standards and measurements 
have got, at times, to be set at odds. Only so can con- 
sciences be proved truly mature, strong, brave, bold, in 
the darkness of faith and selflessness. ““There is no need 
to remind you, the teacher and shepherd of a great flock,” 
wrote Pope Innocent to Chrysostom, “that everywhere 
and always good men are put to the test of meeting with 
injustice and evil.... Rest securely then in your good 
conscience, honored brother, for that is the strength of 
all good men in the hour of affliction.” “Do not be scan- 
dalized,” John wrote to Olympias, recalling the scandal 
of the Incarnation and of all the Scriptures; “remember 
that things even more distressing happened in the days of 
the Apostles.” 

Though disunity and injustice racked his see, though 
true Christians were driven from the churches while 
the cowardly or the vicious pretended to worship there, 
though he himself was driven ever further into exile, 
forced to travel and again to travel (an attempt by his 
enemies to murder him by physical exhaustion), still 
Chrysostom could die with his favorite phrase upon his 
golden lips: “Glory be to God. Amen.” Chrysostom un- 
derstood Christian love. “Be true to yourself and no one 
can harm you,” he wrote in a last short treatise which he 
sent Olympias. Conscience is the dwelling place of Chris- 
tianity, and sacrificial love is the life of conscience—not 
duty, or conformity, or complacency, or obligation, or 
law. Purified will, enamored of persons, and a Person. 
Hierarchy, canon law, even the Holy Mass itself, the sacra- 
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ments—these are but means. They are some of them in- 
dispensable means, to be sure, given by Christ. But the 
accent may as accurately be on means as on indispensable. 
The law is love. The way is love. The fruit is love. And 
love means sooner or later darkness, trial, and suffering. 

If East and West are separate since the time of John, it 
is because all kinds of considerations have got the better 
of sacrificial love. Historically polemic has been preju- 
diced and fruitless, each side preferring personal empha- 
ses to self-sacrificial views of truth. Why do Roman Cath- 
olics in practice if not in theory, exaggerate the legalisms 
of the external Church out of all proportion to their 
Christ-given role? Because these aspects have been under 
severe attack for many centuries and, knowing their 
value, these people have not got accustomed to seeing 
their limitation—they are means, not the goal. Why do 
Easterners resist the effort of unity? Because they do not 
wish to forfeit centuries of tradition by a too humiliating 
capitulation to Western points of view. There are count- 
less other reasons: none of them are insuperable, save 
through lack of charity. The inner dynamism of Chris- 
tianity is toward unity. Disunity makes for inner anguish; 
quarrelling causes our intensest pain; selfishness and ac- 
cusation make witnesses cry out to the Lord for mercy 
and for aid. Just so, the scandal of disunity is our trial and 
darkness. 

The inner life of the Church is sacrificial love. That is 
why the first need of East and West, when we speak of 
unity, is to focus our eyes with mutual regard on men as 
lovable as St. John Chrysostom, pride of the East and of 
the universal Church. Our longing has got to be the same 
as his: to be consumed, like John of the Mouth of Gold, 
in the paradoxical, interior ways of the Lord’s love. 
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The documents which appeared in Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis (AAS) during August and September, 1960, will be 
summarized in this article. Throughout the article all 
page references will be to the 1960 AAS (v. 52). 


New Breviary and Mass Rubrics 


By the apostolic letter motu proprio, Rubricarum in- 
structum, of July 25, 1960 (pp. 593-95), Pope John XXIII 
announced a new code of rubrics for the Roman Breviary 
and Missal and decreed the revocation of all statutes, 
indults, and customs contrary to the new code. On the 
following day, July 26, 1960 (p. 596), the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Rites duly promulgated the new code of rubrics 
and directed that their observance be begun on January 
1, 1961. The new code is a long document of one hundred 
and forty-four pages (pp. 597-740) and is divided into 
three parts which deal consecutively with general rubrics, 
rubrics of the Roman Breviary, and rubrics of the Roman 
Missal. 


General Rubrics 


Part One of the new code, entitled “General Rubrics,” 
consists of nineteen chapters. The first of these chapters 
notes that the document is intended only for the Roman 
Rite. Chapter Two defines the meaning of liturgical days 
and rules that all such days are now to be divided into 
first-, second-, third-, and fourth-class liturgical days. 

Chapter Three divides all Sundays into first- and sec- 
ond-class groups. First-class Sundays are the Sundays of 
Advent, Lent, and Passiontide, Easter, Low Sunday, and 
Pentecost; all other Sundays are second-class ones. First- 
class Sundays take precedence over all feasts with the ex- 
ception of the Feast of the Immaculate Conception. A 
second-class Sunday outranks a second-class feast and, 
when it occurs on November 2, displaces All Souls’ Day. 
However, first- and second-class feasts of our Lord, when 
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they occur on.a second-class Sunday, take over the place 
as well as all the rights and privileges of the Sunday; in 
such cases accordingly no commemoration is made of the 
Sunday. 


Ferials, Vigils, Feasts 


Chapter Four defines ferials as days of the week other 
than Sundays and divides them into four classes. First- 
class ferials are Ash Wednesday and the ferial days of 
Holy Week; all these ferials take precedence over all 
feast days and admit no commemoration except a privi- 
leged one. Second-class ferials are the Advent ferials from 
December 17 to December 23 and the Ember Days of 
Advent, Lent, and September. These ferials outrank sec- 
ond-class feasts and must be commemorated when out- 
ranked. Third-class ferials are all the other ferials of 
Advent, Lent, and Passiontide. Third-class Lenten and 
Passiontide ferials outrank third-class feasts, but third- 
class Advent ferials yield to such feasts. All third-class 
ferials, however, must be commemorated when out- 
ranked. All other ferials of the year are fourth-class ones 
and receive no commemoration when outranked. 

Vigils are divided in Chapter Five into three classes. 
The two first-class vigils, those of Christmas and Pente- 
cost, take precedence over all feast days; and the Vigil of 
Christmas, when necessary, takes the place of the Fourth 
Sunday of Advent. Second-class vigils, those of the Ascen- 
sion, of the Assumption, of the Nativity of St. John the 
Baptist, and of Sts. Peter and Paul, outrank third- and 
fourth-class liturgical days; the only third-class vigil, that 
of St. Lawrence, is preferred to fourth-class liturgical 
days. Both second- and third-class vigils, when impeded, 
are commemorated according to the rubrics governing 
such matters; these vigils, however, are omitted if they 
fall on a Sunday or a first-class feast or if their feast day 
is transferred or reduced to a commemoration. 

Chapter Six groups feast days into first-, second-, and 
third-class feasts. Only first-class feasts have First Vespers; 
however, second-class feasts of our Lord have First Vespers 
whenever they replace a second-class Sunday. The rest of 
this chapter is concerned chiefly with those feasts which 
the law now requires to be inserted into particular cal- 
endars drawn up for the use of dioceses or of religious 
orders and congregations. 

Chapter Seven retains only three octaves, those of 
Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost. The octaves of Easter 
and Pentecost are first-class ones; that is, all the days of 
these octaves are first-class. The Christmas octave is a 
second-class one; the days within the octave are second- 
class, but its Octave Day is a first-class day. 

Chapter Eight lists the various seasons of the ecclesi- 

















astical year, while Chapter Nine provides for the Saturday 
Office of our Lady. Chapter Ten considers the Major and 
Minor Litanies; it notes that those bound to the Office 
no longer need to say the Litany of the Saints on the 
Rogation Days; it also gives local ordinaries the power to 
transfer the Rogation Days from their usual place to three 
other successive days at a more appropriate time. 


Precedence of Liturgical Days 


Chapter Eleven gives a breakdown of the days of the 
ecclesiastical year into the four classes of liturgical days 
and gives the rank of precedence within each of the four 
classes. First-class liturgical days include all first-class 
Sundays, feasts, ferials, and vigils as well as the days 
within the octaves of Easter and Pentecost, the Octave 
Day of Christmas, and All Souls’ Day. Second-class litur- 
gical days are all second-class Sundays, feasts, ferials, and 
vigils together with the days within the octave of Christ- 
mas. Third-class ferials and feasts and the one third-class 
vigil constitute third-class liturgical days, while fourth- 
class liturgical days include the Saturday Office of our 
Lady and fourth-class ferials. 

Chapter Twelve defines what is meant by the occur- 
rence of liturgical days, and the following chapter gives 
the rules to be followed when two or more liturgical days 
happen.-to fall on the same date. In such cases only first- 
class feasts may be transferred; all other feasts are either 
commemorated or completely omitted. Chapter Fourteen 
gives the procedure to be followed in the case of a per- 
petual occurrence of liturgical days. Chapter Fifteen reg- 
ulates the situation that arises when the Vespers of one 
liturgical day conflict with the First Vespers of the suc- 
ceeding day. If the days are of unequal rank, the Vespers 
of the higher day are to be said; but if the two days are 
equal in rank, Second Vespers are to be said with a com- 
memoration of the other set of Vespers. 


Commemorations 


Chapter Sixteen divides all commemorations into priv- 
ileged and ordinary commemorations. Privileged com- 
memorations are made at Lauds and Vespers and in all 
Masses; ordinary commemorations on the other hand are 
made only at Lauds and in conventual and low Masses. 
Privileged commemorations are the commemorations to 
be made of a Sunday; of first-class liturgical days; of the 
days within the octave of Christmas; of the September 
Ember Days; of Advent, Lent, and Passiontide ferials; 
and of the Major Litanies (but at Mass only). All other 
commemorations are ordinary. 

In Masses of first-class liturgical days and in sung non- 
conventual Masses, no commemoration is to be made ex- 
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cept a privileged one. Second-class Sundays permit a 
commemoration of a second-class feast only; even this, 
however, is to be omitted if there is a privileged com- 
memoration. Other second-class liturgical days permit one 
commemoration, whether privileged or ordinary. Third- 
and fourth-class liturgical days permit only two commem- 
orations. 

Chapter Seventeen gives the conclusions to be used for 
the orations and commemorations of the Breviary and 
the Missal. Chapter Eighteen is concerned with the litur- 
gical colors; it gives episcopal conferences in mission ter- 
ritories the power to change the liturgical colors when 
they are inappropriate for that particular region. Chapter 
Nineteen completes Part One of the document by its 
rubrics for Mass and Office vestments; according to this 
chapter the folded chasuble and the broad stole are no 
longer to be used. 


Breviary Rubrics 


Part Two of the new code of rubrics is entitled ““Gen- 
eral Rubrics of the Roman Breviary.” Chapter One of 
this part divides the recital of the Office into choral, com- 
mon, and individual recital. Choral recital is that of a 
community obliged to choir by ecclesiastical law; common 
recital is that of a community (two or three persons are 
sufficient) not bound to choir. 

Chapter Two notes that the canonical hours are dis- 
tributed in a way intended to sanctify the natural day; 
nevertheless to satisfy the obligation of reciting the Of- 
fice it is sufficient if all the canonical hours are said in the 
twenty-four hour period allotted them. Matins (but not 
Lauds?) may be anticipated after two o’clock in the after- 
noon of the preceding day. In choral and common recital 
Lauds should be recited in the early morning and Ves- 
pers, even during Lent and Passiontide, in the afternoon. 
The same practice is recommended for private recital. 
Compline is fittingly made the last prayer of the day, even 
though Matins of the following day have been antici- 
pated. When Compline is made the last prayer of the day 
in choral and common recital, the Pater noster is omitted, 
its place being taken by an examination of conscience of 
reasonable length; the Confiteor and the rest of Compline 
are then recited. All of this is also recommended for indi- 
vidual recital. Chapter Three then discusses the calendar 
to be followed by those bound to the Office. 

Chapter Four begins by listing three types of Matins. 
The first type, consisting of three Nocturns, that is, nine 
Psalms and nine Lessons, is used on first- and second-class 


1It is probable that in private recitation Lauds may still be 


anticipated. 
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feasts, on the last three days of Holy Week, on the Octave 
Day of Christmas, and on All Souls’ Day. The second 
type consists of a single Nocturn of nine Psalms and three 
Lessons; it is used on all Sundays except Easter and Pente- 
cost, on all ferials except the last three days of Holy Week, 
on vigils, on third-class feasts, on the days within the 
octave of Christmas, and at the Saturday Office of our 
Lady. The third type of Matins, used only on Easter and 
Pentecost and throughout their octaves is composed of a 
single Nocturn of three Psalms and three Lessons. 

The chapter continues by considering the five kinds of 
Offices which are now to be used in the recital of the 
Breviary. The Sunday Office (excluding the Office for 
Easter, Pentecost, and the Sunday within the octave of 
Christmas) is largely the same as formerly with the excep- 
tion of Matins. At Matins are recited the nine Sunday 
Psalms, then the absolution Exaudi; the Blessings to be 
used are Ille nos, Divinum auxilium, and Per evangelica 
dicta. The First Lesson is the same as the former First Les- 
son of the day’s Scripture; the Second Lesson is formed by 
uniting the former Second and Third Lessons of the 
Scripture; and the Third Lesson is the First Lesson of the 
Homily, that is, the former Seventh Lesson. 

The festive Office is used for all first-class feasts and is 
said in the same way as an Office of a double of the first 
class was formerly said. The semi-festive Office, used for 
second-class feasts, is said in the same way that Offices of 
doubles of the second class have been recited since 1955. 
The ordinary Office, that used on third-class feasts and 
for the Saturday Office of our Lady, is recited like the 
former simple Office except for some changes in the Les- 
sons. The First Lesson is the former First Lesson of the 
day’s Scripture, the Second Lesson is formed by uniting 
the former Second and Third Lessons of the Scripture, 
and the Third Lesson is of the feast. This Third Lesson 
is obtained by using the “contracted” life of the saint in 
the former Office; or, failing that, by combining the 
Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Lessons of the former proper 
Office of the feast; or finally, if the feast has no Proper, by 
using the former Fourth Lesson of the Common. The 
ferial Office, used on all ferials and vigils except the last 
three days of Holy Week and the Vigil of Christmas, is 
like the former ferial Office with Lessons either of the 
Homily or of the day’s Scripture. 


The Different Parts of the Office 


Chapter Five, which legislates for the various parts of 
the Office, makes several changes which can be noted 
here. All Hymns of the Office have only the conclusion 
given in the Breviary, all changes of the conclusion by 
reason of feast or season being now excluded. The com- 
plete Antiphon is always to be said in its entirety both 
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before and after the Psalms and Canticles of all the 
canonical hours. The Responsoria of Offices with three 
Nocturns are to be taken from the Proper or the Common 
as previously. In the Sunday Office, however, the first 
Responsorium will be the one given after the former First 
Lesson; the second will be that given after the former 
Third Scripture Lesson; and the third, when needed, will 
be the Responsorium formerly recited after the Third 
Lesson of the Homily. In ordinary Offices with Lessons 
taken from the day’s Scripture, the first Responsorium 
will be that used after the former First Lesson, while the 
second will be that formerly used after the Third Scrip- 
ture Lesson. Ordinary Offices with proper Scripture Les- 
sons will use proper or ordinary Responsoria in the same 
order as given in the previous kind of ordinary Office. 

At Prime the Capitulum will always be Regi saecu- 
lorum and the Lectio Brevis is always to be the seasonal 
one. In private recital of the Office and when the Office 
is recited by those who are not deacons, the prayer or 
oration of the Office is to be preceded by Domine, exaudi 
orationem meam with its response in place of Dominus 
vobiscum and its response. Preces feriales are to be said 
at Lauds and Vespers of the ferial Office on Wednesdays 
and Fridays of Advent, Lent, Passiontide, and the Sep- 
tember Ember Week. They are also to be said at Lauds 
on Ember Saturdays except on the Saturday within the 
octave of Pentecost. 

Chapter Six gives the directions for making the sign of 
the cross and for bodily posture during the choral and 
common recital of the Office. It is recommended that the 
regulations for the sign of the cross be followed also in 
individual recital. 


Mass Rubrics 


Part Three of the new code of rubrics is called “General 
Rubrics of the Roman Missal.” Chapter One gives some 
basic notions of the various kinds of Masses and notes that 
the phrase “private Mass” should be avoided, since the 
Mass by its nature is always and everywhere an act of 
public worship. Chapter Two then considers the calendar 
to be followed in the celebration of Mass. 

Chapter Three states that the conventual Mass, except 
on fourth-class ferials, must comform to the Office of 
the day and should be a solemn Mass or at least a high 
Mass. This chapter prohibits the chanting of the Divine 
Office during the conventual Mass. Chapter Four is con- 


cerned with Sunday and ferial Masses, while Chapter Five 


discusses the Mass for feast days. This latter chapter al- 
lows a priest celebrating a non-conventual Mass to choose 
a proper Mass for a given feast from the section “for cer- 
tain places” rather than use a Mass formula from the 




















Common. And in the case of non-conventual Masses, any 
of the Mass formulas in the correct category of the Com- 
mon may be used when there is no proper Mass for the 
feast. 


Votive Masses 


Chapter Six, which deals with votive Masses, begins by 
general remarks on the subject. It permits all Masses of 
universal feasts of the Blessed Virgin to be used as votive 
Masses, excluding, however, Masses of the mysteries of 
her life with the exception of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion. Sequences are to be omitted in votive Masses and 
vestment colors should fit in with the votive Mass chosen. 
In the case of low, non-conventual votive Masses of the 
fourth class, however, the color of the Office of the day 
may be used; violet and black, however, are always to be 
used when demanded by the votive Mass chosen. The 
chapter then divides votive Masses into four classes. 

First-class votive Masses, which are those permitted on 
all liturgical days except the most solemn ones, include 
sung Masses of the Blessed Sacrament at the more solemn 
celebrations of Eucharistic congresses and sung Masses of 
mysteries and saints on the occasion of certain extraor- 
dinary celebrations for which an indult of the Holy See 
has been obtained. These first-class votive Masses always 
have a Gloria and a Credo; they exclude all non-privi- 
leged commemorations as well as orations prescribed by 
the local ordinary; when such votive Masses are impeded, 
their prayer is added under a single conclusion to the 
prayer of the Mass of the Day except on the very highest 
of first-class liturgical days. All of these Masses use the 
solemn tone. 

Second-class votive Masses are those permitted on all 
second-, third-, and fourth-class liturgical days; however, 
two of these votive Masses—that for the bridal couple and 
the thanksgiving Mass for a twenty-fifth or fiftieth wedding 
anniversary—are prohibited on all Sundays. These sec- 
ond class votive Masses have the Gloria, but not the Credo 
(except by reason of an occurring Sunday or octave); they 
admit only one commemoration and exclude an oration 
prescribed by the local ordinary; when the votive Mass 
is impeded, its prayer is added under a single conclusion 
to that of the Mass of the day except in the case of the 
most important first-class liturgical days. 

The new code lists a number of times when these sec- 
ond-class votive Masses are permitted and includes under 
such times special occasions to be approved by the local 
ordinary. Among the special occasions which the code 
mentions the following will be of special interest to re- 
ligious and priests: the beginning and end of a parish 
mission, a major jubilee of a parish or a pastor, the be- 
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ginning and end of the school year, solemn clothing or 
profession; the beginning and end of general and pro- 
vincial chapters, and the twenty-fifth or fiftieth anniver- 
sary of religious profession or ordination. 

Third-class votive Masses are those that can be cele- 
brated on third- and fourth-class liturgical days; they 
always have the Gloria, but never the Credo; they admit 
two commemorations or one commemoration and the 
oration prescribed by the local ordinary; if sung, they 
use the solemn tone. One such Mass in honor of Christ 
the High Priest can be celebrated on the first Thursday 
or first Saturday of each month in churches and oratories 
where special exercises of piety are performed that day 
for the sanctification of the clergy. Two such Masses in 
honor of the Sacred Heart can be celebrated on the first 
Friday of every month in churches and oratories where 
special devotions in honor of the Sacred Heart are per- 
formed that day. One such Mass in honor of the Immac- 
ulate Heart of Mary is permitted on the first Saturday of 
each month in churches and oratories in which special 
devotions in honor of that Heart are performed that day. 

Fourth-class votive Masses are those that can be cele- 
brated only on fourth-class liturgical days. These Masses 
do not have the Gloria except in all votive Masses of the 
angels and in votive Masses of the Blessed Virgin on Sat- 
urday. Two orations may be said at these votive Masses; 
and if these Masses are sung, the ferial tone is used. 


Requiem Masses 


Chapter Seven divides requiem Masses into four types 
and then considers a number of general norms for the 
saying of these Masses. Notable among these is the reg- 
ulation that the Dies Irae must be said only in first-class 
requiem Masses. On All Souls’ Day, however, when a cele- 
brant says three Masses without intermission, the Dies 
Irae must be said only at the first Mass or the principal 
Mass of the three; it can be omitted at the other two 
Masses, if they are not sung Masses. Absolution over the 
body or the catafalque must be given after funeral Masses 
and may be given after other requiem Masses; for a rea- 
sonable cause it may also be given even after non-requiem 
Masses. 

First-class requiem Masses include the Masses of All 
Souls’ Day and funeral Masses. Second-class requiem 
Masses are those offered between the time of death and 
burial, those offered after hearing the announcement of 
a death, and those offered at the time of the final burial 
of a person. Third-class requiem Masses include the Mass 
on the third, seventh, or thirtieth day after death or 
burial; anniversary Masses; Masses for the dead celebrated 
in cemetery churches or chapels; and Masses for the dead 




















offered within eight days after All Souls’. Fourth-class 
requiem Masses are the ordinary requiem Masses that can 
be celebrated on fourth-class ferials outside the Christmas 
season. 


The Different Parts of the Mass 


The rubrics for the various parts of the Mass are given 
in Chapter Eight. The incensations that are of obligation 
at solemn Masses may now be used at all sung Masses; in 
sung Masses, moreover, everything which the deacon, sub- 
deacon, or lector sing or read by reason of their office is 
to be omitted by the celebrant. The prayers at the foot 
of the altar together with the two prayers Aufer a Nobis 
and Oramus te, Domine, are omitted in certain Masses 
that immediately follow a procession or some other re- 
ligious ceremony. Priests are given a more extensive priv- 
ilege of including the prayer for oneself in their Masses 
on the anniversary day of their ordination. Local ordi- 
naries may prescribe only one oration; when the cause 
for which the oration is prescribed lasts a long time, the 
prescribed prayer is to be said only on Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and Fridays. In urgent cases when there is no time 
to contact the local ordinary a pastor may order a prayer 
to be inserted into the Masses of all churches and ora- 
tories within his parish; such a prayer, however, can not 
be imposed beyond three days. 

On Saturdays of Ember Weeks all five of the Lessons 
must be said only in conventual and ordination Masses; 
in other Masses it will suffice to say the first oration and 
lesson. The number of Masses requiring a Credo is re- 
duced. When Communion is distributed at Mass, the 
Confiteor and the absolution prayers are omitted. At the 
end of Mass Benedicamus Domino is said only at the 
evening Mass on Holy Thursday and at other Masses fol- 
lowed by processions. The last blessing is omitted when- 
ever Benedicamus Domino or Requiescant in pace is said. 
The last gospel is omitted at Masses where Benedicamus 
Domino is said and at certain other Masses. 

Chapters Nine, Ten, and Eleven consider successively 
the loud and secret tones to be used in the saying of Mass, 
the rules for bodily posture during Mass, and the prepara- 
tion of the altar for Mass. 


Changes in the Breviary and Missal 


Following the conclusion of these chapters is given the 
universal calendar of the Roman Breviary and Missal 
(pp. 686-98) and various tables of liturgical feasts (pp. 
699-705); then comes a section dealing with changes to 
be made in the Roman Missal and Breviary (pp. 706-21). 
Ten feasts are reduced to the rank of a simple commem- 
oration; nine feasts are removed from the calendar en- 
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tirely; three feasts are to be inserted into the calendar 
(the Commemoration of the Baptism of our Lord, Jan- 
uary 13; St. Gregory Barbarigo, June 17; and St. Anthony 
Mary Claret, October 23); and three other feasts are 
transferred (St. Irenaeus from June 28 to July 3; St. John 
Vianney from August 9 to August 8; and the Commem- 
oration of Sts. Sergius, Bacchus, Marcellus, and Apuleius 
from October 7 to October 8. 

On the Feast of the Holy Innocents (December 28) red 
vestments are always to be used; the Te Deum is to be 
recited at the Office; and the Gloria is said at the Mass. 
The votive Mass against pagans is now entitled the Mass 
for the defense of the Church, while the votive Mass for 
the removal of schism is now called the Mass for the unity 
of the Church. Moreover the prayer in the Missal for the 
Roman emperor is to be removed and in its place inserted 
a prayer for civil rulers. 

When the second set of Psalms is used at Lauds, the 
fourth Psalm is no longer to be said at Prime. The Can- 
ticle of Moses, when it is said, is to terminate at the verse 
Petram, quae genuit te. This section of the document also 
gives the text of some new prayers and Lessons to be in- 
serted into the Breviary (pp. 711-20). The entire docu- 
ment concludes with a list of the changes to be made in 
the Roman Martyrology (pp. 722-29). 


Allocutions and Miscellaneous Documents 


On June 30, 1960 (pp. 545-50), John XXIII issued the 
apostolic epistle, Inde a primis, on fostering devotion to 
the Precious Blood. A translation of the epistle is given 
in this issue of the Review, pages 3-8. On June 28, 
1960 (pp. 563-67), the Pope preached an allocution at the 
First Vespers of Sts. Peter and Paul on the decrees of the 
Roman Synod. The following day (pp. 551-54), he issued 
the apostolic constitution, Sollicitudo omnium Ecclesi- 
arum, in which he promulgated the enactments of the 
Synod. 

On June 30, 1960 (pp. 567-70), His Holiness sent a 
radio message to the people of the Congo expressing his 
personal joy at their achievement of sovereignty. Another 
radio message was sent by the Vicar of Christ on July 24, 
1960 (pp. 770-74), to the people of Malta on their celebra- 
tion of the nineteen hundredth anniversary of St. Paul’s 
arrival on that island. 

On July 27, 1960 (pp. 767-69), the Holy Father ad- 
dressed a convention of the International Conference of 
Catholic Charities. He urged his audience to continue 
their aim of creating among Catholics a climate of charity 
in which each Catholic feels constrained to give of what 
he has and to do whatever he can for others. It is neces- 
sary, he said, to rehabilitate the notion of Christian char- 
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ity in a world which is overly sensitive to force and too 
exclusively attached to an overly narrow sense of justice. 
He also asked that the group continue their efforts to 
coordinate Catholic charities on the international level. 
This, he pointed out, would allow the Church to be pres- 
ent wherever there is suffering in the world. In this way 
the charity of Catholics for all men will be a perceptible 
testimony of the universal salvific mission of the Church 
of Christ. 

On August 7, 1960 (pp. 774-76), His Holiness radioed 
a message to Munich for the conclusion of the Inter- 
national Eucharistic Congress. It is, he said, especially 
through the power of the Eucharist that the words of 
Christ are realized: “I have come that they may have life 
and have it more abundantly” (Jn 10:10). The effects of 
Mass and Communion, he continued, are felt on all levels 
of human existence. He urged his listeners to draw from 
the Eucharist the strength needed for the apostolate and 
exhorted them to increase in themselves that charity, the 
child of which is the peace which is so threatened in the 
world of today. 

By the apostolic letter, “Omnibus mater,” of February 
10, 1960 (pp. 556-58), John XXIII made St. Louise de 
Marillac the patron of all Christian social works. On 
December 18, 1959 (pp. 780-84), the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites attested to the heroic virture of the Servant of 
God Jeremias of Valachia (1556-1625), professed lay 
brother of the Capuchin Order. On February 10, 1960 
(pp. 784-87), the same congregation approved the intro- 
duction of the cause of the Servant of God Angela of the 
Cross (1846-1932), foundress and first superior general 
of the Sisters of the Cross (Seville, Spain). The same con- 
gregation on February 28, 1960 (pp. 788-91), certified the 
heroic virtue of the Servant of God Francois de Mont- 
morency-Laval (1623-1708), first bishop of Quebec, Can- 
ada; and on April 27, 1960 (pp. 792-93), it approved the 
resumption of the cause of Blessed Innocent XI (1574- 
1655), pope and confessor. 

On June 16, 1960 (pp. 577-78), the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Seminaries and Universities issued a decree for the 
canonical establishment of the pontifical university “St. 
Mary of Buenos Aires.” 
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Ideals and the Vocation of Brothers 


Brother Ronald P. Windmueller, S.J., of St. Stanislaus 
Seminary, Florissant, Missouri, has written to the REVIEW 
to express his reactions to the article, ‘““The Brothers’ Vo- 
cation as a Natural Ideal,” by Robert D. Cihlar, S.J., 
which appeared in REview For REticious, 19 (1960), 200— 
06. “In a recent issue of the Review,” writes Brother 
Windmueller, “there was an article entitled “The Broth- 
ers’ Vocation as a Natural Ideal.’ On the whole I tend 
to agree with much of it; however, I think certain clari- 
fications are necessary if the whole problem is to be seen 
from all sides. Doubtless, the author will agree with 
much of what I have to say—perhaps limitations of space 
compelled him to speak too absolutely. I myself, of course, 
am writing as a Jesuit Brother, since I am not familiar 
with the problems, constitutions, and customs of other 
orders and congregations. 

“I should like to have seen in the article a more precise 
definition of an ideal since it is fundamental to the ar- 
ticle’s argument. As I understand it, an ideal is a pre- 
conceived standard of excellence to which one tries by 
persevering effort to conform oneself. It is debatable 
whether a worthy ideal, at least a vocational ideal of the 
highest type, is fully obtainable, let alone actually at- 
tained by one’s own efforts. In my opinion, it is certainly 
not true psychologically that one embraces such an ideal 
because it satisfies one’s sense of personal worth. Never- 
theless, it is certainly true that if a sense of personal in- 
dignity attaches to a way of life, e.g., the life of the 
brother, it will hardly be embraced as an ideal by anyone. 
I suppose this is what Brother Cihlar meant to say; but 
his explanation of what an ideal is seems to have suffered 
from a shift in emphasis. 

“To exemplify all this, let me say that I can not con- 
ceive a normal boy’s even applying for admission to a 
seminary because he desires to share in the reverence ac- 
corded toa priest by the laity. Moreover, the ideal of the 
priesthood is not achieved by ordination. Ordination is 
merely the beginning of a laborious, endless series of at- 
tempts at realizing one’s ideal. However, it does remain 
true—and I am told that this can be seen in certain sec- 
tions of South America—that if the priesthood carries 
with it a kind of social stigma and a sense of social debase- 
ment, then it will hardly be ambitioned. If I understand 
Brother Cihlar correctly, he believes that for one reason 
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or another in America the life of the brother, leaving 
aside supernatural considerations and motivations, car- 
ries with it something like a sense of personal indignity. 
He deplores this and feels that it is an obstacle to voca- 
tions. If this is really the case, one can only agree with 
him. 

“The historical remarks that Brother Cihlar makes in 
this connection seem to me to be true enough. It is true 
that education and consequently ambition are very wide- 
spread in America today. It is likewise true that there is 
less of a supernatural outlook among Catholics than one 
could wish for. And I can also agree that the American 
boy, at least apart from supernatural motivation, will not 
ordinarily ambition a life of social inferiority and menial 
work. 

“It can even be said that it would seem to have been a 
realization of precisely such facts which motivates the 
present practice of the Society of Jesus with regard to its 
brothers. In the original conception brothers were not 
part of the Society; however, St. Ignatius himself enlarged 
his conception of the Society to make them an integral 
part of it, for their function was to aid the Society in tem- 
poralities. At the present time the character of these tem- 
poralities and the amount of training necessary for their 
efficient administration are changing rapidly, especially 
in technological America. The Society is currently at- 
tempting to mirror this change in the type and amount 
of training, both spiritual and professional, which she 
prescribes for the brothers. This formation certainly sets 
a standard which can not be looked down upon, if there is 
any natural dignity in a life of work as such. One may, 
of course, object that there exists a difference between 
theory and practice; but this gap exists in all phases of hu- 
man life, and in the present matter progress is being made 
towards narrowing it. 

“As I have indicated above, Brother Cihlar seems to 
think that a sense of personal indignity repels possible 
aspirants to the life of the working brother. This may be 
true in some cases; but I wonder if there is not another 
factor that is at least equally significant: the American 
boy has an insufficient understanding of the dignity, the 
natural dignity even, of a life of manual work. If this is 
true, then it does become difficult for the American boy 
to ambition the life of the brother; for the life of the 
brother, day after day and year after year, is one of man- 
ual work. While I certainly think that qualified brothers 
should be given the types of work mentioned in the ar- 
ticle and that those capable should be trained for such 
posts, nevertheless, it still remains true that very many of 
the brothers will do work which outside of religion would 
ordinarily be done by servants or at least by persons of 
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no great social pretensions. If this situation is not to repel 
the ordinary boy, he must learn to appreciate the natural 
dignity of a life of honest, manual work. 

“Brother Cihlar thinks that even members of religious 
orders and congregations all too frequently lose the sense 
of this dignity of a life of manual work and allow them- 
selves to fall into an attitude of social superiority towards 
the brothers, an attitude that normally results in certain 
inequalities. Perhaps this is true in individual cases. One 
should remember, however, that from the nature of things 
there is an appearance of social inferiority built into the 
relationship between the brother and the priest, inasmuch 
as the priest must frequently ask the brother to do more 
or less menial work for him, work which, as I have al- 
ready said, ordinarily would be done outside of religion 
by hired help. Given this situation, one can easily see the 
importance of courtesy, of the ability to deal with others, 
and of the many supernatural virtues which should in- 
fluence this relationship on both sides. Moreover, it 
should not be forgotten that what appears to be an as- 
sumption of social superiority may in reality be only an 
attack of indigestion, a preoccupation with a worrisome 
problem, or one of ten thousand other things. This, of 
course, does not excuse an act of discourtesy; but I think 
it explains it sufficiently. One should beware of imputing 
a superior attitude when there is a simpler explanation. 

“Again, what at first sight may appear to be inequality 
may have a simpler explanation when viewed more 
closely. The principle of common life, to be sure, must 
regulate the external manner of living of all religious. 
However, if one reflects on the proper difference between 
fully formed religious and those who are still in their 
period of formation or probation and if one considers the 
varying kinds of work done even by those who are fully 
formed religious, the supposed inequality may disappear. 
I am thinking, for example, of the different quality of 
clothing proper for one who rarely meets anyone and for 
one who is constantly meeting externs because of the type 
of work he does. 

“I am perfectly aware that even when the broadest pos- 
sible view is taken and every allowance made, abuses in 
this matter may and probably do exist. If so, one can only 
agree with Brother Cihlar that they should be remedied. 
From this point of view, as I remarked at the beginning, 
I agree with much that Brother Cihlar’s article says. How- 
ever, as I studied the article more closely, the conviction 
grew upon me that the matter was more complex than it 
was there indicated and that too much was stated too posi- 
tively. Therefore, I have offered what I hope are clarifica- 
tions. Like Brother Cihlar, I have not denied the im- 
portance of supernatural motivation; I have simply not 

















considered it. Even while doing this, however, I have still 
wondered whether any religious vocation can be even 
partially understood apart from it.” 


The Church Among the Nations 


The second and final volume of the Belgian reference 
work on the Church in the modern world (Bilan du 
monde, Volume 2 [Tournai: Casterman, 1960]) will be 
found to be an invaluable source of knowledge about the 
conditions and present status of the Church in each of 
the nations, colonies, and protectorates of the globe. The 
volume considers each of the national political units of 
the world in alphabetical succession. For each such unit 
the work first gives the social and cultural conditions of 
the country; under this heading are included the geog- 
raphy of the country, its history, political institutions, 
vital statistics, economic and social characteristics, its cul- 
tural achievements, its educational level and system, and 
finally the status of non-Catholic religions in the country. 
After this treatment there is then given for each country 
a section dealing with the Catholic Church. This section 
gives the history of the Church in the country as well as 
its present status. It also provides a description of the 
principal Catholic activities in the country and concludes 
with a set of religious statistics for the country. The vol- 
ume undoubtedly represents the bset single source of in- 
formation on the status of the Church in each country 
of the world. 


Total Dedication in the World 


The September, 1960, issue of the Bulletin, Life of To- 
tal Dedication in the World gives some useful figures on 
the numbers of secular institutes and groups of total dedi- 
cation as they presently exist in the United States. Ac- 
cording to the Bulletin there are now twenty-eight so- 
cieties in the United States which are devoted to a life 
of total dedication lived in the world. Of these twenty- 
eight groups, eleven are secular institutes, six are pious 
associations, seven are societies not canonically estab- 
lished, and four are described as special groups which, 
while partially or wholly devoted to a life of total dedi- 
cation, do not fit into the previous categories. Of the pre- 
ceding societies the only ones that originated in the 
United States are three of the pious associations and all 
-seven of the societies not canonically established. 


An American Secular Institute 


Since the statistics in the preceding item were gathered, 
the first American founded secular institute has been 
given preliminary approval by the Holy See. The group 
was founded in 1940 in New Hampshire and carries now 
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the name of Secular Institute of Pius X. The founder of 
the institute, Father Henry Roy, has been named the first 
superior general of the group. 


On the Divine Office 


A useful pamphlet for learning how to recite the Divine 
Office has been published by the Reverend James I. 
O’Connor, S.J. Entitled An Introduction to the Divine 
Office, the booklet contains a very brief history of the 
breviary, notes on special points of the Office, and an out- 
line of each of the Hours arranged in columns according 
to the classification of the Office. Each prayer, hymn, ver- 
sicle, etc. is indicated in the order in which it is to be said; 
and its location in the breviary is given. The entire book- 
let is drawn up in accordance with the new rubrics. The 
pamphlet costs twenty cents and may be ordered from 
Father O’Connor at West Baden College, West Baden 
Springs, Indiana. 


Vocation Statistics 


Some interesting and thought provoking statistics are 
given in the October, 1960, issue of Vocation Notes. Ac- 
cording to this bulletin, the United States had 2,227 
priests, brothers, and sisters in the mission fields twenty 
years ago; today that number has been increased to 6,782. 
This figure means that six per cent of American priests 
and brothers are missionaries and one and seven-tenths 
per cent of American sisters are in the missions. American 
Protestants, however, in 1959 had 25,058 missionaries 
throughout the world with women missionaries outnum- 
bering the men by three to two. 

The same issue of Vocation Notes also points out that 
in the last ten years there has been a forty-seven per cent 
increase in the American Catholic population. During the 
same time, however, vocations to the brotherhood in- 
creased only thirty-two per cent, to the priesthood twenty- 
one per cent, and to the sisterhood sixteen per cent. 


Vocation Information Requested 


The editorial office of REview For RELIcious has re- 
ceived several letters asking for information concerning 
orders or congregations of religious women who are will- 
ing to accept as candidates women in their fifties, in good 
health, and with considerable business experience. It 
would be appreciated if institutes that accept such candi- 
dates or are interested in them would inform the Review 
of that fact. 


Seminary Theological Publications 


The Scotist, a seminary publication of St. Joseph Semi- 
nary, Teutopolis, Illinois, carries in its Autumn, 1960, 
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issue an interesting article by Jonathan Foster, O.F.M., 
entitled “A Survey of Seminary Theological Publica- 
tions.” According to the article twenty-seven seminaries 
in the United States publish student edited theological 
publications. Eighteen of these are published by semi- 
naries for religious, nine by diocesan seminaries. Eleven 
of the publications are in the Midwest, nine in the East, 
five in the West, and two in the South. In a study made 
by the author of the article covering the contents of these 
seminary publications over the period 1955-1959, it was 
found that of the articles published in these magazines, 
twenty per cent concerned dogmatic theology, sixteen per 
cent Church History, sixteen per cent ascetics, thirteen per 
cent Sacred Scripture, twelve per cent pastoral theology; 
the rest of the articles dealt with liturgy, general theology, 
moral theology, history of religions, and canon law. 

It would be interesting to know if religious orders and 
congregations of women issue any magazines from their 
juniorates or other houses of intellectual formation. The 
Review would appreciate knowing of such and, if pos- 
sible, receiving copies of publications published by sisters 
in the course of their training. 
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Questions and Answers 





[The following answers are given by Father Joseph 
F. Gallen, S.J., professor of canon law at Woodstock 
College, Woodstock, Maryland.] 


1. I am a higher superior and necessarily concerned 
about the problem of vocations. In my study of this 
problem, I listed, as far as possible, the religious of our 
institute who appeared to have had any immediate influ- 
ence on vocations. They were alarmingly few. As pru- 
dently as possible, I brought this to the attention of 
several religious. I was amazed at the frequency of the 
reply that vocations should be left to the Holy Spirit. I 
know this is not correct but I wish you would confirm my 
position on the matter. 


It is my experience also that a great number of religious 
manifest no individual concern, sense of responsibility, 
effort, or immediate influence on vocations. A vocation 
admittedly demands interior grace. However, according 
to the ordinary law of divine providence, God gives and 
intensifies interior grace on the occasion of such external 
graces as preaching, spiritual reading, and spiritual coun- 
seling and guidance. Interior grace is necessary for any 
supernatural act, and these are the only acts that have any 
value for eternal life. The proponents of the exclusivity 
of the Holy Spirit should be logical and demand the aboli- 
tion of all sermons, retreats, missions, exhortations, and 
conferences and the burning of all spiritual writings. The 
cases are perfectly parallel, and the principle is only an 
application of the doctrine of St. Paul that “faith comes 
from hearing” (Rom 10:17). The exclusivity of the Holy 
Spirit is usually a mere rationalization, but not a harmless 
rationalization. “For too long too many superiors have 
been of the opinion that, as the work of vocations is a su- 
pernatural work, it ought to be left to the Holy Ghost. 
A few weeks ago a priest said how this had been the policy 
of his previous provincial and all that the Holy Ghost 
had been able to produce were three vocations to the no- 
vitiate” (Brother Dennis Robert, F.S.C., Religious Life 
Today, 54-55). 

The exclusivity of the Holy Spirit is not the doctrine of 
the Church. Canon 1353 reads: “All priests, especially 
pastors, shall exert themselves that boys who show signs of 
an ecclesiastical vocation are carefully preserved from the 
contamination of the world. They shall train such youths 
in piety, give them elementary instruction in the study of 




















































letters, and foster in them the seed of the divine vocation.” 
Many documents of the Holy See are of the same tenor. 
The following are merely a few examples. The Sacred 
Congregation for Seminaries and Universities stated: 
“Their Eminences appreciate full well the supreme im- 
portance which Catholic parish schools possess not only 
as regards a sane and safe education for youth, but also 
because these schools are the most fertile and favorable 
soil in which ecclesiastical vocations may be planted and 
reared” (Bouscaren, Canon Law Digest, I [Milwaukee: 
Bruce, 1934], 647). “In response to Our supreme paternal 
solicitude, the Sacred Congregation of Religious has de- 
clared that it would be very opportune to establish a Pri- 
mary Work for Religious Vocations, having for its pur- 
pose—to be attained by all appropriate means but 
especially by establishing this Work in various coun- 
tries—to stimulate the desire of fostering, protecting, and 
helping vocations to the states of Christian perfection . . .” 
(Pius XII, ibid., IV [Milwaukee: Bruce, 1958], 123). The 
General Statutes of the Sacred Congregation of Religious 
added to the apostolic constitution Sedes Sapientiae af- 
firm: “Those special means are not to be excluded which 
have been proven in each Institute by prudent and holy 
experience, v.g., an office for the discreet recruitment of 
vocations, entrusted by name to some priest who is truly 
animated by a religious and sacerdotal spirit” (Art. 32). 


2. Why do so many religious superiors believe that they 
have a right to exceptions in material things and gratifi- 
cations? For example, they often have cars for their per- 
sonal use in cases in which this can in no sense be termed 
necessary; they do not have an office and a room but a 
suite of offices and rooms, often so dazzlingly appointed 
that they would blind St. Francis; they take trips and 
vacations not permitted to subjects; and they have other 
similar material gratifications. Is common life only for 
the common herd? 


The office of superior implies no right to exceptions 
and gratifications in material things. On the contrary, the 
primary duty of a superior is that his life should be such 
as to edify his community in the practice of every virtue. 
If a superior is unconscious of this evident principle, he 
is the blind leader of a retreating regiment of Christ. One 
author has noted that scandal in the matter of poverty has 
a distinctive efficacy in spreading itself in the community, 
and this is preeminently true when the cause of the scan- 
dal is the superior. What efficacy will the exhortations or 
corrections on poverty of such a superior have on his sub- 
jects? The law of common life extends not only equally 
but primarily to superiors. Any exception should be 
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founded on real necessity or efficiency. Luxury is not nec- 
essary and is never religious. 


3. What are the essential elements of a-province? 


The canonical definition of a province is the union of 
several religious houses under the same superior and con- 
stituting part of the same institute (c. 488, 6°). The code 
demands for a province that it be a distinct moral person, 
composed of at least three canonically erected houses (c. 
100, §2), governed by a superior who is distinct as such 
from the local superiors and the superior general and who 
possesses ordinary authority, that is, authority given by law 
and not merely by delegation of the superior general. If 
a part of an institute verifies this definition of the code, it 
is canonically a province and subject to all the canonical 
norms on provinces, no matter by what name it may be 
designated in the particular constitutions. The essential 
note of a province is that of being a distinct moral person, 
distinct as such from the houses and the institute, which 
are also moral persons. The requisites given above are 
those demanded by the code. The practice of the Sacred 
Congregation of Religious usually requires also that a 
congregation be capable of division into at least three 
provinces; in every province there should be at least four 
larger houses, that is, of at least twelve religious; and the 
total number of religious in each province must be at 
least one hundred. Other divisions of an institute, for ex- 
ample, vice-provinces, can be canonical provinces and 
differ only in such extrinsic matters as the number, for 
example, three hundred religious being required for a 
province, and with regard to the elected delegates to the 
general chapter, for example, a province having two and 
a vice-province only one delegate. Lay institutes practi- 
cally never prescribe from their own law any necessary 
antecedent conditions for the erection of provinces. Their 
constitutions quite frequently oblige each province after 
its erection to have its own novitiate, either absolutely or 
if this is possible. Canon law, as is clear from the defini- 
tion given above, does not demand that each province 
have its own houses of formation, for example, novitiate 
and house of study. 

It has been at least the ordinary understanding that a 

+ province should be self-sufficient financially and in per- 
* sonnel. A modern factor such as nationalism can demand 
+ that a region or mission be erected into a province, 


stions even though it is not self-sufficient in either respect. The 
and Answers mother province should then continue to assist the new 


province by both subjects and money, even though it no 
longer has any authority over the latter. The general 
62 chapter or the superior general may oblige other prov- 
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inces and even the entire institute to assist such a new 
province. 


4. What is the authority of a regional superior? 

If the regional superior possesses ordinary authority, he 
is a higher superior; and his authority is determined by 
the constitutions. The superior general or provincial may 
delegate added authority to him. If he is not a higher su- 

rior, the extent of his authority depends on the terms 
of the delegation given by the superior general or pro- 
vincial. Whether his authority is ordinary or delegated, 
he may be granted all the power possessed by a provincial; 
and this is sometimes stated in the constitutions. Some 
regions have a novitiate, and for efficiency this demands 
that the regional superior be given the right to admit to 
the postulancy and have at least a part in the admissions 
to the noviceship and professions. 


5. We are revising the constitutions of our lay congre- 
gation but wish to keep the number in the general chap- 
ter uniform. May it be enacted in the revision that a 
newly elected superior general, general councilor, secre- 
tary, or bursar will not be summoned and will not have a 
vote in the chapter? 


No. Not a canon but an article uniformly inserted by 
the Holy See in the constitutions of lay congregations 
commands that a religious who is not present at the chap- 
ter but has been elected as superior general or as a general 
councilor, secretary, or bursar is to be summoned imme- 
diately. The sessions of the chapter are suspended only 
to await the arrival of a newly elected superior general 
since he or she is the president of the chapter. The new 
arrivals have the full rights of capitulars and of their of- 
fice, for example, of precedence, in the chapter. Diocesan 
congregations should conform to the practice of the Holy 
See for the constitutions of pontifical congregations. 
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[Material for this department should be sent to Book 
Review Editor, Review ror Re.icious, West Baden 
College, West Baden Springs, Indiana.] 


JESUS CHRISTUS. By Romano Guardini. Translated by 
Peter White. Chicago: Henry Regnery, 1959. Pp. 111. $2.75. 
Anyone who has read Guardini’s classic work, The Lord, 
must consider Jesus Christus a necessary supplement to that life 
of our Lord. The author presents thirteen meditative considera- 
tions on phases of Christ’s life which may have escaped our at- 
tention. He takes single quotations from the Gospels, and he 
develops them in a pithy yet thorough manner. Since these 
meditations were delivered as sermons to the students of the 
University of Berlin, they possess all the charm and vitality of 
the spoken word. Each selection stirs our mind to fresh insight 
and awareness, and thus can bring us to a deeper love for our 


Savior. 
Grorce C. MAyYNarpD, S.J. 


THE CHURCH AND THE SUBURBS. By Andrew M. Gree- 
ley. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1959. Pp. 206. $3.50. 

The title of this book could be misleading. It does treat prob- 

lems facing the Church in the suburbs, but it concentrates far 
more on the Catholic parishioner and his problems. Father 
Greeley makes his own the methods and insights of David Reis- 
man, William Whyte, and others; and he applies these to an 
analysis of the Catholic suburbanite. He writes smoothly, blend- 
ing his extensive background in current readings with personal 
experience. Within the scope of this short book, Father Greeley 
analyzes the motivation behind moves to the suburbs, the preva- 
lent attitudes and problems of the housewife, the husband, and 
the teen-ager in the suburban environment, and special prob- 
lems confronting the parish priest. 

Some will certainly feel that the book lacks power and a sense 
of urgency, especially if they fit it in the same category with, let 
us say, the writings of Abbé Pierre. Others will look for specific 
solutions to problems and will not find them. Father Greeley 
forestalls much of this criticism by his stated intentions. He does 
not sit in judgment upon the suburbs but attempts a balanced 
picture. He — to stimulate discussion on problems, not to 
solve them in the book. Finally, the lack of power and urgency 
are bound up with the very problem confronting the Church 
in the suburbs: not blatant sin and injustice to axe away, but the 
problem of making good Catholics less secular-minded and more 
apostolic. “The real tragedy of many a suburban Catholic is not 
that he is bad, but that he is capable of so much good.” 

ARTHUR F. McGoverw, S.J. 


THE STORY OF THE HOSPITALLERS OF ST. JOHN OF 
GOD. By Norman McMahon, O.S.J.D. Westminster: New- 
man, 1959. Pp. 194. $3.50. 


BROTHER ZERO. By Covelle Newcomb. New York: Dodd, 
Mead, 1959. Pp. 305. $3.50. 

These two books serve the good pu of making the 

Brothers Hospitallers better known in erica. Father Mc- 
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Mahon gives us a chronicle, rich in wit and detail, of the history 
of this nursing order inspired by St. John of God (1495-1550). 
The seed was the group of five followers left at John’s death. 
They were well established in Spain and Italy by 1600, and two 
centuries of steady expansion followed with unmeasured good 
done to sick bodies and souls in Europe and Latin America. 
Poignant is the recital of persecutions, with New World sav- 
ages, militant laicists of Revolutionary France, interfering Haps- 
burgs, fanatic Spanish Reds of 1936, and today’s puppets of 
Moscow all laying violent hands on the brothers and their in- 
stitutions of Christian mercy. Still, the Hospitallers have a 
propensity for outliving their enemies; and they labor today on 
all five continents in sanatoria, hospitals, leprosaria, and schools 
for the defective. 

Covelle Newcomb presents a fictionalized life of St. John 
of God—mystic, penitent, and zealous lover of Christ’s poor. 
Behind the meager facts known of his life, the author throws 
a rich backdrop of the life and piety of sixteenth-century Spain. 
Unfortunately, the stress falls on the bizarre, with the holy 
oe of the saint repeatedly coming to the fore and not 
a fe 


w pious legends unnecessarily perpetuated. 
Jarep Wicks, S.J. 


BUT WHAT IS GREATNESS? By Sister Mary Gabriel, S.S.M. 
and Jane L. Berdes. St. Louis: Sisters of St. Mary. Pp. 155. 
$3.50. 


The life of Mother Mary Odilia, foundress of the Sisters of St. 
Mary, is truly remarkable. Here is a woman of heroic virtue who, 
seeking the designs of Divine Providence, found herself sud- 
denly charged with a special mission, and one of which it may be 
said that she acquitted herself successfully. 

She was thirty-two years of age when she joined the convent 
of the Holy Family Sisters at Pirmasenz, Austria. After spending 
several years in Europe, she set sail for America with four sisters. 
She came to St. Louis, Missouri, and devoted herself to the care 
of the sick and orphans. She went from house to house wherever 
she found a sick patient. She founded an orphanage and a shel- 
ter for unmarried mothers, and eventually she built St. Mary's 
Infirmary. 

Mother Odilia was endowed with talents of a very high order, 
which she used consistently and unsparingly in the cause of 
God’s Church and her neighbors’ spiritual and temporal wel- 
fare. One hardly knows which to admire most: her amiability, 
quick sympathy, clear vision, physical courage, indomitable will 
power, or skill in management. These qualities may have con- 
tributed much to her success, but the final victory was the result 
of continued prayer, sacrifices, and hardships. 

HENRY WILLMERING, S.J. 


GIROLAMO SAVONAROLA. By Roberto Ridolfi. Translated 
by Cecil Grayson. New York: Knopf, 1959. $7.50. 


It was an inner voice that inspired Joan of Arc to take up a 
cause which led to the stake. Perhaps it was that same inner 
voice that later led Girolamo Savonarola to the same fate. And 
as the Church has seen fit to canonize the one, so she may yet find 
it right to elevate the other. As recently as 1935 the Dominican 

tulator formally recommended that the cause of Savonarola 
presented to the Holy See. This fiery and dedicated man was 
born in 1452. Even as a boy he found that the unbridled sins of 


men, the vices of the clergy, and the decay in the Church were in - 


all truth “the greatest suffering that could come upon me in this 
world.” After entering the Dominican order, he embarked in 
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Florence on his great work of reforming the city and the Church. 
The power and spell of his oratory quickly transformed the 
Florentines. Never before had the city seen such goodness and 
religion as in his time. Had Savonarola been content with this 
his life would have ended otherwise. 

But reports from Rome of the scandalous conduct of Alex- 
ander VI and his curia stirred within the friar a great and terri- 
ble wrath, enunciated in bold and fearless sermons. So dangerous 
did he prove that Alexander sought to silence him with a Cardi- 
nal’s hat. To this bribe Savonarola answered with a great cry: 
“I want no hats, no mitres great or small. I only want the one 
Thou gavest to Thy saints: death. A red hat, a hat of blood; 
that is what I want.” 

The € soon countered with an excommunication of the 
friar. Thus forbidden to preach, Savonarola watched his life’s 
work fall into ruin. Could this really be the will of God? It was 
the moment of truth for the friar. He determined to return to 
the pulpit and launch the pitched and final battle with the 
enemy of Rome. In this he erred, objectively, and his ruin was 
swift and sure. He was imprisoned, terribly tortured, mene: q 
and burned. Before death he begged pardon of God for what- 
ever sin was his and for what scandal he had given. He received 
Communion and gladly accepted the plenary indulgence offered 
by the pope. L’Osservatore Romano has called this book a bio- 
graphical masterpiece. 

J: Tm™orny Kettey, S.J. 


THE CROSS OF JESUS. Volume 2. By Louis Chardon, O.P. 


Translated by Josefa Thornton. St. Louis: B. Herder, 1959. 
Pp. 208. $3.75. 


God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost dwell 
within us. This tremendous truth is the keystone of the entire 
spiritual life, and Father Chardon’s theological exposition of it 
is brief (sixty pages), clear, thorough, and inspiring. The re- 
mainder of the book is not as hard to come by in its treatment 
of consolation, desolation, and its presentation of six biblical 
figures who achieved perfection through the Cross. 

J. Trworny Kettey, §.J. 


MY FATHER’S BUSINESS. By Abbé Michonneau. New York: 
Herder and Herder, 1959. Pp. 154. $2.95. 


My Father's Business resolves the sacerdotal antinomy be- 
tween the dedicated life of a Fre b set apart by ordination, while 
being sent forth into parish life by his bishop. These considera- 
tions sketch the blueprint for the parochial good shepherd of 
the twentieth century and lay bare the dangers that could 


change him into a hireling. 
LEE J. Bennisu, S.J. 


MIRACLE PLAYS: SEVEN MEDIEVAL PLAYS FOR MOD- 
ERN PLAYERS. By Ann Malcolmson. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, 1959. Pp. 142. $3.00. 


A harried grade school or junior high play director could 
hardly do better than read over Ann Malcolmson’s seven close 
adaptations of the medieval cycle pageants for “persons going 
on twelve or over.” Broad comedy elements like Noah’s sons 
pushing their unwilling mother aboard the ark or Bethlehem’s 
shepherds tossing a sheep thief in a blanket put laughter and 
fun into twice-too-often-told Bible tales. Staging problems seem 
minor compared to the value of the bell-like verse, though the 
completing steps of building Noah’s ark onstage should stimu- 
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late more ambitious directors. Though sometimes awkward in 
preserving a medieval flavor, the language has a sweetness that 

lends childish images with tender faith. One of the shepherds 
greets the Christ Child with: “Hail, little tiny Mop!/Of our 
Creed Thou art the Crop!/I would drink of Thy cup,/Little 
Day Star!” The plays vary in length from the ten minute Na- 
tivity Play to the fully developed (eight scenes, four settings) 
Shepherds’ Play. For dramatic value, Abraham and Isaac has a 
tight unity, tenderness, and sense of completion that some of the 
other $s lack. The lead part in Herod and the Magi will give 
the colorful imp in a class full rein to show his talent and keep 
him busy learning lines. Two eleventh-century skits on the 
miracles of St. Nicholas close a text that combines faith and fun. 
“Translator” Malcolmson deserves praise for providing medi- 
eval-modern scripts for the enterprising director of young peo- 
ples’ theatre. . 
STEPHEN O. McGeorcgE, S.J. 


THE WANDERING SAINTS OF THE EARLY MIDDLE 
AGES. By Eleanor Duckett. New York; W. W. Norton, 
1959. Pp. 319. $5.00. 


Drawing upon the letters of the saints and historical docu- 
ments of their times, the author presents a readable and illu- 
minating account of many less familiar Church figures. Longer 
treatments of St. Patrick and St. Boniface bring these two giants 
into clear focus and provide | socanomagas and revealing portraits 
of the men as well as their phenomenal deeds. Both the charm 
of legend and the truth of history are allowed to speak for them- 


selves. 
Joun E. Beez, S.J. 


DEVOTIONS FOR HOLY COMMUNION. Revised and re- 
arranged by Hubert McEvoy, S.J. Springfield (Ill.): Tem- 
plegate, 1960, Pp. 332. $2.95. 

It is true that manuals of private devotions for Holy Com- 
munion are somewhat out of vogue in the present liturgical 
climate, but for them there is still and will always be a genuine 
need. As Cardinal Godfrey points out in his foreword, there is 
need for them even at liturgical functions when one’s mood is 
more for private prayer; there is need also, especially in the 
light of recent concessions, for a prayerbook that can be used 
in preparation for Holy Communion outside Mass. Such a book, 
it may be added, can be a big help to those who have long tried 

urely mental prayer at Communion time—and have somehow 
hailed, lapsing more often than not into daydreaming and 
drowsiness. Such persons should have the humility to use a book. 

Father McEvoy’s revision of a popular work is one of the best. 

His volume, low priced yet richly bound in genuine leather, 

contains along with the ordinary of the Mass thirty extensive 

preparations for and thanksgivings after Holy Communion from 
which cold sophistication is absent. His warming selection of 
prayers from old as well as non-Roman liturgies, the works of 
saints and doctors, readings from ancient authors and modern, 
even pesnecs of encyclicals, shows both good taste and a theo- 
logical criterion at work. 

Ear A. WEIS, S.J. 


DIVINE FRIENDSHIP. By Jerome Wilms, O.P. Translated 
by Sister M. Fulgence, O.P. Dubuque: Priory Press, 1958. 
Pp. 132. Paper $1.45. 


Father Wilms has given us an admirable and ws worth- 
while study of the virtue of charity according to St. Thomas. He 
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discusses the teaching of St. Thomas in four sections: The Fact 
of Divine Friendship, The Essence of Charity, The Effects of 
Charity, and The State of Charity. The result is a piece of 
work which many will liken to that done by Josef Pieper in his 
studies of the Thomistic teaching on the moral virtues and con- 
templation. One will find in Father Wilms the same direct style, 
the same sureness of subject matter, the same profound under- 
standing of and appreciation for the teaching of the Angelic 
Doctor. This is a book which ought to be read by all who are 
interested in an accurate and inspiring picture of God’s love for 


men. 
Howarp J. Gray, S.J. 


THE PROBLEM OF EVIL. By Francois Petit, O. Praem. 
Translated by Christopher Williams. New York: Haw- 
thorn, 1959. Pp. 141. $2.95. 


“When confronted with the problem of evil, men wish to be 
sustained by a faith and a hope.” Evil is too much for man’s un- 
aided reason. Merely human solutions, whether primitive myth 
or philosophical system, fail to satisfy man’s restless urge for 
security amid real or potential dangers. Thus man turns to God 
to discover that love between God and creature, reinforced by 
faith and hope, is the only adequate solution to the enigma of 
evil. “For one who suffers, kissing a crucifix is not a clear and 
definitive solution of the problem, but it is a consolation which 
goes beyond the suffering itself.” Writing with epigrammatic 
terseness, Father Petit uses philosophical objectivity and theo- 
logical principle to expose the malice of sin (“The first lie 
created a lack of trust among men, which will always persist, 
and which has caused quantities of further lies.”) and the no- 
bility of suffering borne with and for Christ. Truthseekers will 
welcome Father Petit’s incisive work. 

JoserpH A. BRACKEN, S.J. 


THE CARDINAL STRITCH STORY. By Marie Cecilia 
Buehrle. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1959. Pp. 197. $3.95. 


Through what others have said of him and as his own words 
reveal him, one sees many of the Cardinal’s thoughts and ideals, 
as well as his numerous accomplishments; happy and energetic, 
then sad and discouraged; simple but intelligent; forceful but 
lovable; very human, sincere, and holy. 

JAMEs N. BRICHETTO, S.J. 


PETER MAURIN: GAY BELIEVER. By Arthur Sheehan. 
New York: Hanover House, 1959. Pp. 217. $3.75. 


The roster of those influenced by the ideas and ideals of 
Peter Maurin is a veritable Who’s Who of contemporary Ameri- 
can Catholicism. Perhaps the best feature of this biography is 
its emphasis on Maurin’s personalist philosophy: “Revolution 
starts with I, not with they.” As such it is a valuable aid in form- 
ing lay apostles, and gives priests and religious much to ponder. 

RosertT E. Canitt, S.J. 


THE EARLY LITURGY TO THE TIME OF GREGORY 
THE GREAT. By Josef A. Jungmann, S. J. Translated by 
Francis A. Brunner, C.SS.R. Notre Dame: University of 
Notre Dame Press, 1959. Pp. 314. $5.75. 


A number of minor revolutions have recently erupted in the 
life of the Church. The Easter Liturgy has been revamped, the 
Eucharistic fast modified, and the evening Mass introduced. 
More recently and more strikingly still, the laity, now an active 
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laity, fulfills its Sunday obligation participating in the Mass. 
Arbitrary innovations? No—rather a new emphasis on the func- 
tion of the liturgy in the life of the faithful. What the liturgy can 
mean is brought out in the scholarly and detailed treatise of 
Father Jungmann, which shows how the early Christians im- 
mersed themselves in the life of the Church and fitted the liturgy 
to the times and the times to the liturgy. 

Cuarwes J. SWEENEY, S.J. 


PRAY SISTER. By John E. Moffat, S.J. New York: McMullen, 
1959. Pp. 172. $3.75. 


Father Moffat’s latest book for nuns can be considered 
“points” for meditations, brief readings for those extra few min- 
utes each day, for private visits to the Blessed Sacrament. It 
consists of fifty readings, of not more than three pages each, per- 
meated with love in its positive and negative aspects, love, in- 
deed, for the gentle Master. It is also interspersed with what 
might be called polite examinations of conscience. 

James N. BRIcHETTO, S.J. 


MODERN GLOOM AND CHRISTIAN HOPE. By Hilda 
Graef. Chicago: Regnery, 1959. Pp. 143. $3.50. 


This is an unusual and stimulating little book. A glance at its 
slimness prepares one for an admittedly “birds-eye” view of its 
subject. With broad strokes and sweeping insights the author 
exposes the central threads of gloom and despair in twelve mod- 
ern authors: Kierkegaard, Heidegger, Sartre, Camus, Anouilh, 
De Beauvoir, Sagan, Osborne, Wilson, Marcel, Mauriac, Gra- 
ham Greene. As modern poets of Christian hope, the author 
cites and explores Paul Claudel and T. S. Eliot. A definition of 
gloom and hope early in the book would have increased its 
value. As usual, the Regnery company has done a splendid job 
of printing, balm for abused eyes. 

Epwarp P. EcHtin, S.J. 


GUIDE FOR RELIGIOUS ADMINISTRATORS. By Paul 
Hoffer, S.M. Translated by Gabriel J. Rus, $.M. Milwau- 
kee: Bruce, 1959. Pp. 171. $4.50. 


The Guide is meant to be a handbook for one entrusted 
with the duties of religious superior and school principal, one 
having the care of people and a physical plant. The author, 
superior general of the Marianists, develops this theme: grant- 
ing that more of his time may be given to executive work, still 
the prime function of the administrator is that of educator, i.e., 
“one who seeks to lead his subordinates toward continual self- 
improvement and to foster in them virtues which fit into the 
plan impressed upon their nature by God Himself and which 
are brought out in relief by the Gospel.” The proposition is the 
burden of the first chapter; application of it to the work of the 
superior, principal, and superintendent is made in the next 
three chapters. A final chapter, “Meditations for a Superior,” 
closes the book. 

The simple statement of the author’s thesis given above 
typifies at once the weakness and the strength of this little 
volume. For one will not find here a scientific treatment of ad- 
ministration and management; this is a handbook given to the 
generalizations and affirmations of handbooks. In the opinion 
of the reviewer, however, this latter is overdone even for a 
handbook. Hence the presentation becomes at times senten- 
tious, and an initial proposition (“the good administrator al- 
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ways...”) becomes so modified by subsequent refinements 
(“and yet he should be careful not to... nor should he”) as to 
lose most of its meaning. 

More important, however, is the service Father Hoffer has 
rendered religious “who, often without preparation, are called 
upon to head a community or a school.” He has made them 
party to his experience and reflective insights with the result 
that what might otherwise be lost in the journals and jargon of 
modern education and psychology is now available in a lan- 
guage both more familiar to the average religious administrator 
and more mindful of his supernatural context. 

WALTER L. FARRELL, S.J. 


RETREAT NOTES FOR RELIGIOUS. By Edward Leen, 
C.S.Sp. New York: Kenedy, 1959. Pp. 142. $3.50. 


“Christ was as opposed by the people who clamoured for 
Him as He was by those who murmured against Him. The 
Pharisees were set against Him by pride, and the multitude by 
their tenacious hold on to false values.” Truly spiritual men 
see the truth of such a statement, men of the stamp of the late 
Edward Leen-—who phrased the utterance and another of 
whose works is being published posthumously. Those familiar 
with the famous Holy Ghost father’s work need fear no les- 
sening of the high quality characteristic of him. This is his last 
retreat, given to the Sisters of the Most Holy Rosary, Killeshan- 
dra. It is solid spiritual reading—alive with the vibrancy of the 
spiritual man’s spoken word, yet lacking in the over-fullness, the 
florid, or the slightly bombastic one comes to dread in published 
sermons or talks. It would make excellent refectory reading for 
time of retreat. Father R. F. Walker, C.S.Sp., who edited the 
notes, has prefaced them with a six-page biographical sketch of 
the author. 

Earv A. Weis, S.J. 


THE TOMBS OF ST. PETER AND ST. PAUL. By Engelbert 
Kirschbaum, S.J. Translated from the German by John 
Murray, S.J. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1959. Pp. 247. 
$7.50. 


Martyrs’ shrines, circling the walls of ancient Rome “like a 
triumphal crown,” have drawn pious pilgrims and curious 
tourists from time immemorial. But to the faithful of all ages, 
Rome is the city of the Fisherman-pope. In a fascinating chap- 
ter of his book, Father Kirschbaum traces the history of the 
devotion at Peter’s tomb from the days of the simple tile-covered 
grave in a pagan cemetery on Vatican Hill to those of the cele- 
brated “trophy” memorial of the second and third centuries, 
the basilica of Constantine, and the reconstructions of the 
apostolic crypt in the Middle Ages. 

An eminent Papal archeologist, one of the four experts ap- 
pointed by the late Pope Pius XII to excavate scientifically the 
tombs beneath the high altar of St. Peter’s, Father Kirschbaum 
has written a book worthy of the scholar’s careful attention. 
Yet such are the graphic descriptions of the digging process, to- 
gether with full-color illustrations and numerous diagrams, 
that every reader feels himself a “qualified” archeologist, ready 
to pass judgment on outdated theories that do not agree with 
this latest evidence for the authenticity of Peter’s death and 
burial in the Eternal City. 

Joseru A. BRACKEN, S.J. 
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FAITH IS THE SUBSTANCE. By Katherine Burton. St. 
Louis: B. Herder, 1959. Pp. 260. $4.50. 


In this swept-wing age of the Catholic Church in America, it 
is well to remember that the United States was once a mission 
country. This life of Mother Theodore Guerin, foundress of the 
Sisters of Providence of St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana, tells 
a part of our great missionary heritage. Such a story recounts 
the age-old paradox of God choosing the weak to confound 
the strong. 

Mother Theodore was beset by physical infirmities throughout 
her life, but strengthened by God’s grace she carried out her 
struggle to establish the spiritual and educational foundations 
for her congregation. From her arrival in the United States from 
her native France in 1840 until her death in 1856, Deus Provi- 
debit—“‘God Will Provide”—took on an active meaning. This 
meant struggling with daily grammar lessons to learn her new 
“mother” tongue, braving the hazards of pioneer travel, includ- 
ing even Indian canoe, or rolling up her sleeves to start the 
work of rebuilding after a fire destroyed her new buildings. 
These and many others were added to the day-by-day trials in 
setting up her academies. As a result, the present-day educa- 
tional centers of brick and stone are truly testimonials to a 
saintly woman’s prayers, sacrifice, and confidence. 

LEE J. BENNisH, S.J. 


WITH ALL DEVOTEDNESS. By Sister M. Vera Naber, C.S.A. 
Fond du Lac (Wis.): St. Agnes Convent, 1959. Pp. 312. No 
price given. 

Even vocation-recruiting methods can change in a hundred 
years. At the beginning of this story of the first century of the 
Sisters of St. Agnes, a young girl consecrates her life to God 
after a “chance” meeting in a railroad station; today, a motion 
picture is the medium used by the sisterhood for drawing voca- 
tions. This is the story of the institute founded by Father Casper 
Rehrle, and it is woven around the lives of each of the mothers 
general who guided the sisters through the many hardships and 
successes, through sorrows and eminent joy. From the first 
handful of sisters who trudged along forest trails to the hun- 
dreds who today may travel by train or plane or boat, it is the 
story of devotedness to the cause of Christ. Their works have 
brought schools, hospitals, and other institutions into nine 
states and into Central America. These intriguing chronicles 
are the living record of human endeavor in the hands of divine 
Providence. They are recommended for inspiring spiritual 
reading. 

Donan R. SELISKAR, S.J. 


FATHER McGEE. By Msgr. J. William McKune. St. Meinrad 
(Ind.): Grail Publications, 1959. Pp. 198. $3.50. 


This book will win its way to many a priest’s bookshelf. Ably 
written by the distinguished managing editor of The Record, 
Louisville, it is the interesting story of a Kentucky priest of our 
own time, a member of the Louisville archdiocese, Father James 
P. McGee, who was born in that city in 1895. He spent the lat- 
ter and major part of his priestly life at Nazareth, Kentucky, 
as chaplain at the motherhouse of the Sisters of Charity, a resi- 
dence from which he also served a rural parish at Samuels as 
pastor. While engaged in these ministries, he endeared himself 
to thousands .of people, and at his death, which occurred in 
1955, he enjoyed a wide reputation for exceptional virtue. 

The book opens with a good orientation of family back- 
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ground and an orderly summary of his early years. But this 
part is not. genuine in i ay he author's purpose is charac. 
ter B svsgsip ocr and analysis. In accordance with this purpose, the 
author is selective ria” aap the book. Only the Nazareth pe- 
riod receives anything like complete coverage. Yet it is never a 
dull study or merely personal interpretation. The author su 
ports his conclusions by recourse to letter files, medical recon 
and the testimonies of Father “Jimmie’s” personal acquaint- 
ances. Material was superabundant from this third source alone, 
The reader will feel the human charm of Father McGee's per- 
sonality as well as the sacred depths and power of divine virtue 
and grace from which all the surface life and activity flowed 
and drew its strength. He was ever cheerful, serious, kind and 
friendly, and interested in everyone he met. People marvelled 
at his serene gaiety and liked his flashes of humor, as well as 
his courteous, hospitable attentions. At the Nazareth rectory, 
which was also a guesthouse, he was regarded by both priest 
and lay visitors as a perfect host. What is most significant about 
the power of his personality and its remarkable influence on 
others is that he was loved by his legion of friends for the priest- 
liness, the outstanding moral qualities they found in him: his 
prayerfulness, his love of God, his voluntary poverty and 
charity. The power of Father McGee's prayer seemed to be 
amazing. 

One of his marked human characteristics, a trait he retained 
all his life, was his deep affection and devoted attachment to 
his family. He took solicitous care of his parents in their last 
days. When he learned that a sister, a nun in St. Louis, was dy- 
ing, he made a flying rush to his car without thinking to doff 
his cassock for street attire. 

The phenomenal success of the Night Adoration Society 
under his direction is one of the book’s most startling chapters. 
Moving indeed is the beautiful picture of Father McGee in 
the process of succouring the needs of his impoverished rustic 
flock. Yet for all his virtues, he did not please everyone. A few 
people were irritated by mannerisms in his conduct and his 
reversals of tradition. Yet the chapter listing “some eccentrici- 
ties” is the least convincing of all. Generally, the criticism heard 
rather advertises the pettiness of the critic than derogates from 
Father McGee. In the Providence of God, the surprising dis- 
closures in this book may in time evoke a general demand for 
a definitive biography. 

BERNARD M. VAUGHAN, S.J. 


EDITH STEIN: THOUGHTS ON HER LIFE AND TIMES. 
By Henry Bordeaux. Translated by Donald and Idella 
Gallagher. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1959. Pp. 87. $3.50. 


THE SCIENCE OF THE CROSS. By Edith Stein. Translated 
by Hilda Graef. Chicago: Regnery, 1960. Pp. 243. $4.75. 


Critic, novelist, and essayist Henry Bordeaux of the French 
Academy (1921) has produced a book of spiritual impact: Edith 
Stein, twentieth-century convert from Judaism lived extremely 
close to God. The title is at first deceiving; we expect a biog- 
raphy. However, with typically French obliqueness that wen 
through seemingly unrelated _— including war, an obscure 
soldier’s journal, Bordeaux's family and friends, the dilemma 
of Judaism, the mysticism of John of the Cross, and snatches 
from the life of Edith, the author achieves in a few pages what 
another would take volumes to tell. The reader may begin in 
disappointment at not finding the usual biographical approach 
but will end surprisingly rewarded at finding far more than he 
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sought, for Bordeaux has exemplified a cardinal tenet of as- 
ceticism: what sanctifies is not the circumstances one finds him- 
self in but rather how one reacts to those circumstances. 

The Science of the Cross, the last written of Edith Stein’s 
major works and the first to be translated into English, is no 
featherweight spiritual reading experience. In proposing a 
study of St. John of the Cross, the devout Carmelite gives a pro- 
foundly unified and exceptionally thorough analysis of the 
writings of this master of mysticism, while at the same time 
unaffectedly giving “the last testament of Edith Stein who was 
herself to be perfected by the painful science of the Cross in 
the gas chamber at Auschwitz...” (jacket). Because she brings 
the full power of her philosophically and spiritually penetrat- 
ing end to bear on her subject, the reader must expect to find 
the book a challenge. Directors of souls will find this “classic” 


most valuable. 
Tuomas Raptorr, S.J. 


PIONEERS FOR CHRIST. By Doris Burton. Fresno: Acad- 
emy Library Guild, 1958. Pp. 171. $2.95. 


Here are eleven short sketches about such apostles as Bishop 
Daniel Comboni, founder of the Sons and Daughters of the 
Sacred Heart, and Father Arnold Janssen, founder of the So- 
ciety of the Divine Word. Miss Burton is a reputable story-teller. 
It is only to be regretted that she had not more space to expose 
the “interiorness” of the persons she tells about. It is not to be 
denied, however, that persons are known principally by what 
they do, so that these essays can easily offer a very profitable 
beginning upon which a real understanding of such personali- 


ties can be built. 
Tuomas M. Gannon, S.J. 


CITADEL OF GOD. By Louis de Wohl. New York: Lippin- 
cott, 1959. Pp. 352. $4.50. 


During the past ten years the well known author has achieved 
renown with a series of novels on saints of the Church. This 
latest work treats of the life and times of St. Benedict. In it we 
come to know the saint less in himself than in the men and 
women he influences. The central figures are really the Roman 
matron Rusticiana, wife of the philosopher Boethius, and Peter 
of Salonica, reared in the Boethius household, in love with 
Rusticiana, inspired with her same blind hatred of Theodoric 
and the at Ey Goths, secretly employed by the Byzantine 
Empire, brilliantly successful in his machinations, and as a re- 
sult, short-time governor of Italy during the few years the Goths 
were suppressed by the East. It is the old story of vaulting am- 
bition. The disintegration of life’s dreams and the search for 
true values, ending in the convent for Rusticiana and heroism 
for Peter, is graphically portrayed. Meanwhile, in the isolation 
of Cassino, Benedict looks down upon the mad march of men 
and armies and prays for Italy and the world. 

J. Trotny KELtey, S.J. 


CITADEL OF WISDOM. By Robert J. O’Connell, S.J. Bay 
Shore (N.Y.): Montfort Publications, 1960. Pp. 114. $3.00. 


St. Therese of Lisieux once stated that what she liked best 
in instruction on our Lady was the application of her virtues 
to daily life. Citadel of Wisdom does just this; it takes us 
through the infancy of our Lord beginning with the Annun- 
ciation through life at Nazareth after the return from Egypt. 
The author presents a meditative study of the Blessed Mother 
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Mary’s life can ‘be an example for us to follow in our daily life. 
There are many instructive comparisons to be drawn between 
the life of our Lady and life as it should be lived today. Mary 
was guide to her Son; she lived among creatures of the world 
as we do today. She possessed a perfect balance as regards the 
use of creatures for attaining a great love of God. It is this 
spirit that Father O’Connell catches in this book, and in doing 
so, he echoes the spirit of St. Louis de Montfort’s approach to 
our Lady as the model of love of Christ. This book can serve 
also as a meditation manual. 

EMMETT P. Howes, S.J. 


THE LIVES OF ANGE DE JOYEUSE AND BENET CAN- 
FIELD. By Jacques Brousse. Edited from Robert Rook- 
wood’s translation of 1623 by Anthony Birrell. New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1959. Pp. 183. $4.50. 


Ange de Joyeuse labored tirelessly at rebuilding the faith in 
France. One year after the entrance of this man into the Ca- 

uchins, Henry III was murdered, and Protestant Henry of 

avarre was nominated for successor. Catholic Toulouse and 
Languedoc demanded that Ange leave religion and win vic- 
tory for them. Superiors acquiesced, and Ange, freed of all 
monastic restrictions except chastity, headed a successful cam- 
paign. He later returned to the cloister, a credit to the Church 
and to France. 

Convert William Fitch, Benet Canfield, bowed his head un- 
der baptismal water at the English Gatehouse prison in 1585. 
Off to France, he donned the Capuchin habit. Journeying back 
to England to assist fellow Catholics, Canfield was imprisoned 
and finally deported. His fame rests in his writings: Le chevalier 
chrestien and Rule of Perfection. The latter work treated the 
highest forms of prayer, and its unfortunate Quietistic content 
won Calvinist and rationalist admirers. 

James J. CREIGHTON, S.J. 


ST. ANTHONY AND HIS TIMES. By Mary Purcell. New 
York: Hanover House, 1959. Pp. 282. $3.95. 


This is the best of the English language’s six biographies of 
corpulent little Fernando de Bulhédes (1190-1231) or St. An- 
thony of Lisbon, more widely known as St. Anthony of Padua. 
By “the best” is meant that the author has exceptional famili- 
arity with and ability to use the historical sources of the saint's 
life and the lives of contemporary Portuguese, Italians, and 
Franciscans. Many of the familiar stories of the saint are ac- 
cepted as true, but a few are rejected as not proven, for instance, 
the vision of the Holy Child, and the Paduan children crying 
through the streets, “The Saint is dead!” 

Paut Dent, S.J. 


SIGNPOSTS TO PERFECTION. By Johann Tauler, O.P. 
Translated by Elizabeth Strakosch. St. Louis: B. Herder, 
1958. Pp. xxxix, 140. $3.75. 


The present slender volume is devoted to twenty-one selec- 
tions from the extant sermons of one of the most famous four- 
teenth century preachers. Actually the selections read more like 
patristic homilies than sermons in the modern sense of the 
word. Tauler’s style is noted for its vivid power, a characteristic 
retained in the translation. 

A careful reading of the long introduction is essential for 
a proper understanding of the selections. Here the translator 
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sketches some of the problems that beset the Church during the 
Avignon residence of the popes, as well as the personal diffi- 
culties of Tauler and other loyal sons of the Church at the 
hands of the excommunicated Louis of Bavaria. In addition 
there is also provided an extensive commentary on the cultural 
milieu of the age, particularly as it affected the enclosed nuns 
who constituted Tauler’s usual audience. We are indebted to 
these very nuns, who by transcribing the sermons as they were 
preached thus provided us with our only compilation of the 
teaching of the Illuminated Doctor. This practice, at least in 
part, accounts for the occasional scriptural and theological in- 
accuracies which have crept into the text as it now stands. 

In view of the condition of the times and the nature of his 
audience, it is not surprising that the tone of Tauler’s sermons 
bears a resemblance to that found in many passages of the Imi- 
tation. The compiler is, of course, entirely free to present her 
own choice of the sermons to be included in her book; however, 
it may be noted that she seems to favor sermons characterized 
by spirited diatribes against tepidity, passionate pleas for more 
complete self-effacement, and a stress on the need for a type 
of spiritual abandonment to God that might well suggest Tau- 
ler’s favoring of a form of quietism. A more judicious selection 
of sermons would have provided a more accurate cross section 
of his teaching. A few paragraphs from the last part of the ser- 
mon for the first Sunday of Lent, for instance, would have dis- 
pelled any doubts about Tauler’s orthodoxy as regards quietism. 

A few explanatory footnotes would have greatly aided the 
unsuspecting reader from falling into doctrinal error. Thus 
Tauler’s teaching regarding the culpability of non-conscious 
acts would not be accepted by most moralists of today. And 
the infelicitous explanation of the Trinitarian processions in 
the sermon for Christmas can hardly be excused by rhetorical 
exigencies. 

Translators of Eckhart, Suso, Tauler, and other fourteenth- 
century preachers are faced with the problem of accurately 
interpreting the meaning of words and phrases in the context 
of mystical theology as understood in these early periods. The 
German Grund has caused the present translator particular 
difficulty; it ought to be rarely turned simply as “ground,” or 
even “inner ground,” as she regularly does. The nuances of the 
original are not merely lost by such a rendering, but often seri- 
ously distorted for the average reader of the translation. 

Signposts to Perfection is well worth the reader’s time and 
effort. It provides an interesting insight into the thought and 
style of one of the most famous spiritual teachers of his day. 
Application of Tauler’s doctrine to the development of one’s 
own prayer life ought to be attempted only by those possessing 
a full understanding of the circumstances under which the 
sermons were preached, and under the guidance of a competent 
spiritual director. 

R. GERARD ALBRIGHT, S.J. 


AFTER NINE HUNDRED YEARS. By Yves Congar. New 
York: Fordham University Press, 1959. Pp. 150. $4.50. 


The thesis of Father Congar’s work is that the Oriental 
schism consists in the acceptance of a gradual and general es- 
trangement which has its roots in political, cultural and ec- 
clesiological factors. The first four chapters of the book discuss 
each of these. The fifth is devoted to a consideration of the 
lessons of history. It may be summarized in the author’s own 
words: “If the historical process of the schism was a gradual and 
general estrangement, and if in substance it consists in the ac- 
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ceptance of a situation of non-rapport, then the reunion, which 
should be the cure of the schism, can only be the result of a 
resumption of contacts full of esteem and sympathy—two words 
that really stand for charity.” 

E. G. Sprrt er, S.J. 


APPROACHES TO CHRISTIAN UNITY. By C. J. Dumont, 
O.P. Translated by Henry St. John, O.P. Baltimore: Heli- 
con, 1959. Pp. 226. $4.50. 


Explore the meaning of a single word, especially if it con- 
cerns religion, and issues appear. The author probes the con- 
troverted notion of Christian unity in a series of brief essays, 
each of which was an article or editorial featured in the maga- 
zine, Vers l’'unité chretienne. An experienced ecumenist, Father 
Dumont emphasizes mutual understanding instead of intransi- 
gence, discussion of common beliefs rather than recriminations, 
Justice and charity on both sides will lead our Greek Orthodox 
and Protestant brethren back into the true fold, but justice 
here implies evident sanctity (“Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and His justice....”) as well as acceptance of Catholic 
dogma, hierarchy, and sacraments. Withal, common faith in 
the person of Jesus Christ gives solid ground to Christian hope 
for the extension of His kingdom. 

JoserH A. BRACKEN, S.J. 


ECUMENICAL COUNCILS IN THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. By Hubert Jedin. Translated by Ernest Graf, 
O.S.B. New York: Herder and Herder, 1960. Pp. 253. $3.95. 


THE GENERAL COUNCILS OF THE CHURCH. By John 
L. Murphy. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1960. Pp. 193. $3.50. 


The first of these two handbooks of ecumenical councils is 
by the renowned historian of the Council of Trent. In addition 
to the text, it contains a bibliography, mostly of German works, 
and a chronological table. The second is by Father Murphy of 
Catholic University. This is a more popular treatment and flows 
interestingly and smoothly along to a somewhat abrupt ending. 
The first will without doubt end up on seminary shelves; the 
second will serve the seminary or convent library nicely. Both 
books have their merits: Father Murphy tends to be quite com- 

lete on the theological background; on the other hand, little 
Snowe gems of human and historical interest culled from his 
researches have a way of appearing in Jedin’s text—like the 
incident of Archbishop Scherr’s first encounter with Déllinger 
after the Vatican Council when the Doctor from Munich 
pledged himself to work only for the “old” Church and started 

on his sad, schismatic way. 
Eart A. Weis, S.J. 


ONE FOLD. Edited by Edward F. Hanahoe, S.A., and Titus F. 
Cranny, S.A. Garrison (N.Y.): Chair of Unity Apostolate, 
1959. Pp. 384. $6.50. 

This book, essays and documents to commemorate the golden 
jubilee of the Chair of Unity Octave, provides several days of 
interesting reading on one of the most lively issues of our times: 
Church unity. The editors of this well written, definitely per- 
tinent collection divided it into two sections, the first on the 
Chair of Unity Octave itself, the second on various topics re- 
lated to Church unity. The final essay in the second group 
studies in detail an idea that is gaining attention in the field of 


Church unity: the vestigia ecclesiae. 


Joun D. Baccarty, S.J. 














CHRISTIANITY IN CONFLICT: A CATHOLIC VIEW OF 
PROTESTANTISM. By John A. Hardon, S.J. Westmin- 
ster: Newman, 1959. Pp. 300. $4.50. 


The qualified and divergent reactions to the announcement 
of Pope John XXIII to convoke an ecumenical council evi- 
dences the widespread contemporary interest in the unity of 
Christendom. To what extent the council will concern itself 
with the reunion of the separated churches remains to be seen. 
But certainly the problem calls for much mutual understanding 
on every level. Father Hardon’s latest book, a sequel to The 
Protestant Churches of America, is a welcome contribution to 
a more sympathetic understanding between Catholics and Prot- 
estants. Not a controversial work, the book attempts to see “the 
Protestant religion through Catholic eyes.” With this purpose 
in mind, Father Hardon in successive chapters discusses the 
Protestant position on the Bible, Christian ministry, missionary 
enterprise, marriage, divorce, and celibacy, church and state 
relations, religious education, social ideas and practices. Of par- 
ticular interest are the chapters on doctrinal variations, the 
ecumenical: movement, and the meaning of Protestantism. In 
them the reader comes to see “what Protestants lack and how 
willing they can be to regain what others had lost for them.” 

Cart J. Moet, S.J. 


CATHOLIC LIFE, U.S.A.: CONTEMPORARY LAY MOVE- 
MENTS. By Leo R. Ward, C.S.C. St. Louis: B. Herder, 
1959. Pp. 263. $3.95. 


THE LIVING PARISH. By Leo R. Ward, C.S.C. Notre Dame: 
Fides, 1959. Pp. 191. $3.95. 


A veteran observer of American Catholic life, Father Ward 
casts a sympathetic yet alertly critical eye over many of its more 
prominent phases of today. The first and larger volume stresses 
the confidence, prosperity, and growing optimistic spirit Jc. 
meating the many new developments indicated by some of his 
chapter headings: “Living the Liturgy,” “the Christian Family 
Movement,” “the Cana Movement,” etc. A visitor to scores of 
parishes and organizations throughout eleven widely scattered 
dioceses, Father Ward brings to his observations a stimulating 
on-the-spot flavor which makes for easy reading. The “‘increas- 
ing role of the layman”—a theme so familiar today—is given 
a concrete setting. In particular, echoing the thoughts of Father 
Joseph Gremillion of Shreveport, whose parish he visited, 
Father Ward asks, “What is a parish to do with and through 
college men and women? Is it merely to suffer them? Are these 
people, with more education and more prestige, merely to con- 
tribute more money?” This — is not among the least 
faced by the growing parish, especially in the suburbs. Father 
Ward focuses his camera on the parish itself in his second 
volume, outlining that vital structure in all its present day de- 
velopments and problems. Prominent and encouraging is his 
conviction that the increase of liturgical life in America is per- 
haps our most important recent religious development. 

Patrick H. McNamara, S.J. 


IS THEOLOGY A SCIENCE? By M. D. Chenu, O.P. Trans- 
lated by A. H. N. Green-Armytage. New York: Hawthorn, 


y 
1959. Pp. 126. $2.95. 
It is Father Chenu’s belief that to be an adult the Christian 


must approach theology as a science. But is theology a science? 
If by science one means the study of natural phenomena which 
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criticizes all results by tried and proved methods of demon- 
stration and verification, then it is clear that theology is not a 
science. For theology is born, grows up, and is brought to full 
accomplishment within the heart of mystery. Once, however, 
the basic truths of faith have been accepted, theology involves 
a knowledge as technical and as well-ordered as any science. To 
elucidate this statement is the central theme of the book. 

T. A. Biacksurn, S.J. 


LA SECTE DE QUMRAN ET LES ORIGINES DU CHRIS. 
TIANISME (Recherches Bibliques IV). By J. van der 
Ploeg, O.P., and others. Bruges (Belgium): Desclée de 
Brouwer, 1959. Pp. 244. Paper 18 NF, 180 FB. 


This fourth volume of an excellent series presents the com- 
munications of the ninth of the well known Journdes bibliques 
of Louvain. The long bibliographical article by J. van der 
Ploeg, O.P., and articles by J. van der Woude, J. Schmitt, and 
L. Cerfaux on the Teacher of Righteousness and the two mes 
siahs, the organization of the primitive Church and Qumran, 
and Qumran’s influence on the New Testament, respectively, 
would be particularly useful to the readers of this review. The 
entire series should be available to serious students of the 
Bible. 

JoserH J. DeVau rt, S.J. 


THE WORD OF LIFE. With a foreword by Msgr. E. J. Kis 
sane. Dublin: Gill, 1959. Pp. viii, 123. Paper 8/6. 


These twelve essays, which appeared originally in The Fur- 
row during 1957, are the work of Irish priests, for the most 
part professors of Sacred Scripture in various seminaries and 
colleges. The essays deal with topics of academic, religious, and 
— interest, such as the inspiration and inerrancy of the 

ible, the Church’s role as its guardian and interpreter, the 
Bible in its contemporary background, the Bible as literature, 
the Dead Sea Scrolls, the Bible and liturgy, and group study of 
the Bible. Generally speaking, the authors seem to fee] that in- 
terest and inaniads e are at a rather low ebb in Ireland al- 
though there is perhaps a flicker of the former. As a conse- 
quence, the book is pitched, for the most part, at a rather 
elementary level. American readers who feel themselves at that 
level and who have, in addition, an interest in Ireland and its 

problems, will find the book useful. 
Joseru J. DeVautt, S.J. 


BOOK ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Writers in Roman Collars. By Henry F. Unger. Academy 
Library Guild. Pp. 189. $3.95. A handbook for the neophyte 
Catholic writer; tells where to look for a market, how to pre- 
pare a manuscript, etc. 


La priére. Les Editions du Cerf (Paris). Pp. 330. Paper, no 
amy given. One of a series dedicated to the study of the prob- 
ems of women religious, this collection of essays on prayer is 
authored by such eminent names as Régamey, O.P. and Cerfaux. 


Entretiens sur la grace. By Charles Journet. Desclée de 
Brouwer (Bruges, Belgium). Pp. 215. Paper 69 FB. 


Livre de l'amour. Présentée par le Pére Bruno de i 
Marie. Desclée de Brouwer. Pp. 293. Paper 15 NF, 150 FB. 
Etude Carmélitaine giving the spiritual writings of Jacqueline 
Vincent. 
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Le miracle signe de salut. By Louis Monden, S.J. Desclée de 
Brouwer. Pp. 328. Paper 210 FB. 


Schools and the Means of Education. By Willis D. Nutting. 
Fides. Pp. 126. $2.95. Attacks the tradition of equating educa- 
tion with schooling. 

Catholic Viewpoint on Education. By Neil G. McCluskey, 
S.J. Hanover House. Pp. 192. $3.50. 

The Worship of God. By M.-D. Philippe, O.P. Hawthorn. 
Pp. 142. $2.95. 

Elementary Patrology. By Aloys Dirksen, C.PP.S. B. Herder. 
Pp. 314. $4.00. 


De sacramentis in genere. By Clarence McAuliffe, S.J. B. 
Herder. Pp. 224. $4.00. 


St. Francis of Assisi. By Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C. Longmans. 
Pp. 464. 10/6. May this gentle, beautiful, long meditated book, 
now in its thirteenth printing, never be out of print. 


St. Augustine on Personality. By Paul Henry, S.J. Mac- 
millan. iy 44. $2.25. First of the St. Augustine Lecture series, 
sponsored by Villanova University. 

St. Joseph and Daily Christian Living. By Francis L. Filas, 
S.J. Macmillan. Pp. 182. $3.95. By one of the world’s foremost 
authorities on Josephology. 


Divine Mercy in the Doctrine and Prayers of the Church. 
By Julian Chrosciechowski, M.I.C. Marian Fathers (Stock- 
bridge, Mass.). Pp. 92. Paper $.50. 


The Mystery of Divine Mercy. By Hyacinth Woronieki, O.P. 
Marian Fathers. Pp. 129. Cloth $2.50, paper $1.75. 


God’s Infinite Mercy. By Julian Chrosciechowski, M.I.C. 
Marian Fathers. Pp. 150. Cloth $2.75, paper $2.00. 


Recommended Spiritual Reading. By a committee of the 
Society of Mary. Marianist Publications (Dayton, O.). Pp. 38. 
Paper $1.00. Three hundred titles, covering ten major fields 
briefly described and evaluated. 


Readings in Church History. Edited by Coleman J. Barry, 
O.S.B. Newman. Pp. 633. Cloth $7.50, paper $2.95. Volume 
One: from Pentecost to the Protestant revolt. 


The Book of Numbers: Part Two With a Commentary. By 
Frederick L. Moriarty, S.J. Paulist Press. Pp. 80. Paper $.75. 


Handbook of the Daily Holy Hour. Sacerdotal Union of 
Daily Adoration (Elmira, N.Y.). Pp. 97. Paper $1.00. 


Father Kuriackos Elias Chavara. By K. C. Chacko. St. 
Joseph’s Monastery (Mannanam, Kerala, India). Pp. 207. No 
pee given. The fervent Syrian Rite Catholics of southwest 
ndia’s Kerala began with St. Thomas the Apostle. Their nu- 
merous religious began with the Servant of God, Father Elias 
(1805-71), cates of the Mariam Carmelites. His life is an 
important and inspiring chapter in India’s Church history. 


Vocation Talks. By Msgr. William F. Furlong. St. Paul Pub- 
lications (Derby, N.Y.). Pp. 107. Paper $1.00. 


The Last Hours of Jesus. By Ralph Gorman, C.P. Sheed and 
Ward. Pp. 277. $3.95. A gripping, ayes account of the pas- 
sion of our Lord, rich in historical detail, the fruit of Father 
Gorman’s three years of study at Jerusalem's Ecole Biblique. 
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Smile at Your Own Risk! By Joseph T. McGloin, S.J. Bruce. 
Pp. 147. $2.95. Popular account of the ministry of teaching in a 
wg high school. Illustrated with the inimitable cartoons of 
on Baumgart. 
The Rosary. By Patrick J. Gearon, O. Carm. Carmelite 
Third Order Press. Pp. 164. $2.00. 


La plus ancienne version latine de la vie de S. Antoine par 
S. Athanase: Etude de critique textuelle. Par H. Hoppen- 
brouwers, O.S.B. Dekker and van de Vegt (Nijmegen, Holland). 
Pp. xiii, 220. Paper f 12,-. Number XIV in the Latinitas Chris- 
tianorum Primaeva series. 


La fonction diaconale aux origines de I'Eglise. Par Jean 
Colson. Desclée de Brouwer (Bruges, Belgium). Pp. 152. 90 Fb. 


St. Peter Damien: Selected Writings on the Spiritual Life. 
Translated by Patricia McNulty. Harper. Pp. 187. $5.00. Fifty- 
age introduction and seven selections, including the inspiring 
Book of “The Lord Be With You,” a treatise on the spiritual 
unity of Christians in Christ. 

The Book of Mary. By Henri Daniel-Rops. Translated by 
Alastair Guinan. Hawthorn. Pp. 224. $4.95. 

Alcoholism: A Source Book for the Priest. National Clergy 
Conference on Alcoholism. Pp, 695. $6.95. The best from the 
last ten years of the Conference’s annual proceedings. 

Friendship with Christ: A Retreat. By Louis Colin. Trans- 
lated by Sister M. Carina, O.P. Newman. Pp. 304. $4.50. 


St. Gerard Majella. By John Carr, C.SS.R. Newman. Pp. 
238. $2.75. 

The Secret of Dreams. By Pedro Meseguer, S.J. Translated 
by Paul Burns. Newman. Pp. 232. $4.75. A prize-winning Catho- 
lic study by a theologian and psychologist. 

The Book of Leviticus. With a commentary by Carroll 
StuhImueller, C.P. Paulist Press. Pp. 96. Paper $.75. 


Handbook for New Catholics. By Aloysius J. Burggraff, 
C.S.P. Paulist Press. Pp. 189. $1.25. 


The Parish Priest’s Guide to Inquiry Classes. Edited by 
John D. Mitchell, C.S.P. Paulist Press. Pp. 256. $5.95. 

The Christian Life. Edited by Francis L. B. Cunningham, 
O.P. Priory Press. Pp. 824. $5.95. The entire Pars Secunda of the 
Summa “‘is one of the basic sources for The Christian Life,” Vol- 
ume 2 of the College Texts in Theology series. Even those who 
do not find place for it as a textbook may want to have it avail- 
able for supplementary reading and a source of bibliographical 
reference. 

Conferences on the Beatitudes. By Louis A. Rongione, 
O.S.A. Peter Reilly Company. Pp. 175. $2.75. 

Approach to Christian Sculpture. By Hubert Van Zeller, 
O.S.B. Sheed and Ward. Pp. 191. $3.75. 

Adolescent Conflicts. Edited by Theodore J. Vittoria, S.S.P. 
St. Paul Publications (Derby, N.Y.). Pp. 189. Paper $1.35. Sec- 
ond printing of a 1951 publication. 

The Paradise Tree: On Living the Symbols of the Church. 
By Gerald Vann, O.P. Sheed and Ward. Pp. 320. $4.00. 

A Book of Private Prayer. By Hubert Van Zeller, O.S.B. 
Templegate. Pp. 241. $3.25. 
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JOHN B. WAIN, M.D. 


Psychological Problems 
in Religious Life 


In the religious press it is becoming more common to 
find articles on the psychological problems of the dedi- 
cated life, but it is unusual to read any contributions from 
doctors. As one who has been privileged to associate 
closely with religious and to care for them over many years, 
this writer feels that his observations may be of some use 
to the great army of admirable, holy, and well balanced 
priests, brothers, and sisters when they have to help the 
small but important group of priests and religious who 
suffer from nervous disorders. The layman gains the im- 
pression that psychological difficulties are some of the 
greatest problems which religious have to face; indeed, 
unspoken misgivings about this matter may be partly re- 
sponsible for the shortage of vocations. This may operate 
in two ways. Parents are willing to let their children face 
martyrdom at the hands of the pagans, but they have their 
reservations about the unnecessary crosses to be taken up 
daily in the community or in the rectory. Children who 
have suffered injustice from a neurotic teacher will eschew 
the risk of joining that order or congregation when they 
grow up. The price of retaining one such maladjusted 
person in the community without giving him the proper 
care and attention might be the loss of twenty vocations 
from among successive classes of pupils and the estrange- 
ment of an equal number of tentative converts. 

As a starting point for discussion on the matter, two 
broad generalisations will be offered. First, there is too 
much neurosis among religious. Second, much of it is 
avoidable or preventible. These are merely clinical im- 
pressions. It is impossible to assess accurately the incidence 
of nervous disease in any group or nationality; neverthe- 
less, confirmation of the above two ideas can be easily 
found in conversations with Catholic doctors and religious 
nurses. All such persons agree about the existence of neu- 
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rosis among religious men and women. One doctor who 
visits a man’s religious institution of thirty members states 
that in the weekly sick parade there, there are always at 
least ten with inconsequential complaints. It is a fair 
observation to say that every community, however small, 
has at least one neurotic problem to deal with. This 
situation is most unsatisfactory. The energies of the supe- 
rior are dissipated in managing the misfit, and the unity of 
the community is endangered. The saddest task for the 
doctor is to institute psychiatric treatment for one who 
has suffered a nervous breakdown in Christ’s service. 
Sometimes these patients are nursed along for years for 
fear that their state may reflect badly on the order’s way 
of life. This may be so, but it is a disastrous policy to 
delay seeking psychiatric help in the hope that the dis- 
order will remit spontaneously. 

Sister M. William Kelley! in a unique article has given 
the incidence of hospitalized mental illness among re- 
ligious sisters in the United States. Her paper was notable 
for its courage in facing up to the problem and for the 
fact that the main religious mental hospitals refused to 
cooperate with her in the investigation. This unwilling- 
ness to submit the problem to discussion is not uncommon, 
even though such discussion would be productive of great 
good. The truth cannot harm us. Sister William found 
that, when compared with women in secular life, religious 
suffered from a higher incidence of psychotic (particularly 
schizophrenic) and psychoneurotic disorders, even though 
because of prior selection they have less mental deficiency 
and chronic brain syndromes. She concluded that pre- 
psychotic personalities may be attracted to the religious 
life on the basis of what they think it will do for their un- 
satisfied desires and that the increase of mental disorder 
among active religious may be due to factors of stress such 
as overcrowded classes and understaffed hospitals. 

Two suggestions are made by the present writer for 
the prophylaxis of this state of affairs. More importance 
should be given to psychological matters in the selection 
of seminarians, postulants, and novices; and there could 
be a systematic reduction in factors causing nervous stress 
in the lives of professed religious. A common impression 
is that many of these psychiatric patients enter religion 
without adequate psychological assessment. Often the 
family history of mental disease is ignored, or the personal 
history of previous nervous breakdown is not taken seri- 
ously enough. These should be serious contraindications 
to acceptance, although it must be admitted that Biot 


2 Sister M. William Kelley, I.H.M., “The Incidence of Hospitalized 
Mental Illness among Religious Sisters in the United States,” The 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 115 (1958-1959), 72-75. 











and Galimard? give the impression that such unsuitable 
candidates may sometimes be considered for religious 
life. 

It should not be too difficult to introduce some form of 
psychological testing for all applicants to seminaries and 
to religious life. The California Test of Mental Maturity, 
the Differential Aptitude Test, or the Henmon-Nelson test 
could be used to gauge general intelligence, while a per- 
sonality profile of the applicants could be achieved by the 
use of the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule, the 
Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey, or the Min- 
nesota Personality Scale. These tests can be proctored by 
persons with no special training although the interpreta- 
tion of them should be entrusted to someone with training 
in psychology. When these tests uncover a possibly sig- 
nificant area of defect in the applicant, he can be referred 
to a competent psychologist for further examination be- 
fore he is accepted by the seminary or religious institute. 

Masters and mistresses of novices should have some 
specialized training in psychological work so that they 
can recognize early the symptoms of maladjustment and 
dismiss such subjects from the community before they 
disturb its peace and balance. One common type who 
may be mistakenly admitted is the girl who stays on at 
the convent boarding school until the age of nineteen or 
twenty, unable to make up her mind about the future. 
This is a serious form of immaturity whose prognosis in 
religion: is poor. The admission of youths and girls at 
the age of sixteen also involves the risk of accepting vo- 
cations which are based on immature concepts, while late 
entrants tend to be too independent to accept religious 
obedience. 

Much could be done to reduce the psychological stresses 
which are not an integral part of religious life, the most 
potent weapon being the fostering of a warm parental love 
between superiors and subjects. Accepting poverty, chas- 
tity, obedience, and the inescapable difficulties of common 
life involves sufficient sacrifice without creating artificial 
burdens. In discussing religious vows, even in a spirit 
of humility, the doctor strays outside his specialty; but 
the intention here is to point out their medical repercus- 
sions in mentally disturbed people. Poverty is mainly a 
spiritual concept of detachment from earthly luxuries 
but not the denial of the basic necessities of life. Religious 
should lead a life of frugal comfort, not one of penury, 
hunger, and privation unless they seek these as specific 
penances. St. Therese of Lisieux stated that her main cross 
in the convent was bearing the cold, an indictment of the 
insufficient heating. She died of tuberculosis at the age of 
twenty-four. When the hot, salt blood welled up into her 


*René Biot, M.D. and Pierre Galimard, M.D., Medical Guide to 
Vocations (Westminister: Newman, 1955). 
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mouth, she was happy to think how soon she would be in 
heaven. For her it was a saintly death; for her superior it 
was a comment on the neglect of the community’s health. 
St. Bernadette also suffered hardships in the convent and 
died of the same disease at thirty-five. Even now tuber- 
culosis is a risk for all young people in religion. Is it pos- 
sible that the vow of poverty has been misapplied? 

Chastity is the glory of the religious life and nothing can 
be done to make its acceptance any easier, but efforts 
should be made to eliminate false standards of purity 
which degenerate into prudery and unreasonable con- 
cepts of modesty. Gynecological complaints are often 
suffered for years before medical advice is sought, and 
malignant tumors are not reported until they are in- 
operable. The fact that some religious are not permitted 
to attend the reception of the sacrament of matrimony is a 
relic of Jansenism which may give offence to lay people 
and connotes false apprehensions about the nature of 
religious chastity. 

The kingdom of heaven suffers violence and only the 
violent can bear it away. Those who do violence to their 
own natures by taking religious vows must expect some 
repercussions, but these lose some of their force if they 
are discussed with frankness, tact, and objectivity. The 
deprivation of the consolations of married love and of 
childbearing must affect sisters particularly; as a result of 
this inner conflict between natural instincts and the ideals 
of the religious life, some may unwittingly suffer a suc- 
cession of functional, as distinct from organic, illnesses. 
A typical case will find that she is becoming irritable and 
depressed; she finds her daily work an intolerable bur- 
den and her sisters’ foibles which she previously ignored 
become oppressive to her. She loses her appetite, becomes 
thin, sleeps badly, and has palpitations and chest pains 
suggestive of heart disease. She may have to accept stronger 
temptations against purity. This is reminiscent of the 
crisis which many marriages experience after about ten 
years of married life, as has been pointed out by Leclercq.* 
At this stage in life the first long struggle is over, the couple 
have reached financial stability, and the difficult years of 
having several babies in the house have passed. Both 
partners see the first evidences of age, and, realizing that 
degenerative diseases will start within another decade, 
some will desperately seek the excitement of youth. They 
must face temptations to infidelity, pride, and avarice. In 
religion some experience a similar crisis. After ten years 
they reach a stage of achievement and the security that 
comes from seniority, but they find that youth has im- 





* Jacques Leclercq, Marriage a Great Sacrament (Fresno: Academy 
Library Guild, 1953). 




















perceptibly slipped away and they ask themselves if their 
vocation is really the right way of life. If they can hold 
on bravely with the assistance of prayer and the sympa- 
thetic understanding of an enlightened superior, they will 
pass through the storm into the calm and contentment of 
a well integrated religious life. 

The menopause brings the same stresses as it does for 
lay women, and sisters should be advised to expect hot 
flushes, headaches, irritability, and depressions. Many 
of these symptoms can be helped by treatment. Younger 
sisters can be reassured about the problems of dysmenor- 
rhoea and premenstrual tensicn. 

It is probably not uncommon for religious and lay 
people to experience sexual feelings at the quiet times of 
recollection and at communion. This was referred to with 
characteristic delicacy by St. Teresa of Avila when asked 
for advice on the matter by her brother Rodrigo who 
was making his first steps in the mystical life. She implied 
that she also had experienced these feelings but that they 
disappeared when they were ignored. In God's design 
the happiness of the married life must be a pale shadow of 
the ecstasy of the mystical union, and similar physiological 
reactions accompany each. If these facts are understood, 
there will be less distress for good people who have these 
otherwise disturbing experiences. 

Obedience presents so many problems that the only 
unfailing guides are the virtues of prudence and charity. 
It is a necessary vow because only an austere discipline 
can lead to the full development of the strong personality 
which will accept sacrifices and will persevere in the re- 
ligious vocation. It is falsely applied, however, if it de- 
stroys a sense of personal responsibility and initiative 
and if the command seems to be an insult to the human 
dignity of the subject. The essence of obedience is the 
surrender of the will; it is impossible to surrender the 
intellect. It is unfortunate that an example of obedience 
commonly quoted is that of St. Francis of Assisi who 
planted cabbages upside down. The saint is to be admired 
but not necessarily emulated. A young novice saw his 
master of novices scattering his carefully swept rubbish 
about the yard. When taxed with untidiness, his acciden- 
tally acquired knowledge enabled him to accept the rebuke 
with apparent humility. If he had protested, his future 
in religion might have been prejudiced. It should be pos- 
sible to test virtue without having recourse to methods 
involving injustice, untruth, or deviations from the rule 
of charity. The end result of imposing an unreasonable 
obedience is the fostering of immaturity in subjects and 
the formation of a type of religious who is almost inca- 
pable of making simple decisions or arranging anything 
outside the narrow compass of his daily life. This is what 
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irreverent clerics refer to as “holy helplessness.” The re- 
ligious life should encourage the flowering of the com- 
plete personality in imitation of Christ and our Lady; 
it should produce cultured men and women, full of grace, 
strength, and inner peace. In this connection it is often 
stated that in religion men find their personalities while 
women lose theirs. Why should there be this difference? 

Many avoidable burdens arise from an undue rigidity 
of the rule. A certain flexibility is desirable to adapt 
European customs to life in other geographical areas 
and to make allowance for the changes of circumstances 
that characterize the twentieth century. A sister I know 
was unable to read the Confessions of St. Augustine be- 
cause the rule forbade taking books from the public li- 
brary. This type of restriction exposes religious life to ridi- 
cule. Neither would the dignity of sisters suffer if they 
were to eat in public and to travel alone. 

There are certain physiological norms which the average 
person must obey; accordingly, it should be the rule for 
most religious to have a minimum of seven hours sleep and 
not to work for more than twelve hours a day (including 
in this the time necessary for the proper fulfilment of the 
prescribed religious and spiritual exercises of each day). 
When recreation is taken, some relaxation of the artifi- 
ciality which has obtained in the past would do much good 
and would not harm the spirit of the order or congrega- 
tion. Particular friendships have traditionally been pro- 
scribed, but this should not exclude those natural affinities 
which are felt by compatible personalities. These if fos- 
tered are a great consolation to the parties and would 
not destroy the unity of the group, nor would they develop 
into a sinister relationship. Our Lord Himself encouraged 
a close friendship with St. John. 

With the exception of enclosed orders, some reasonable 
access of parents to children could well be encouraged, 
especially in times of illness or death. A regulation 
whereby a religious may not go to his own parent’s funeral, 
but may go to anyone else’s, could well be rescinded. Al- 
though the habit is only a small aspect of conventual life, 
some lessons can be drawn from it. While possessing a 
certain antique charm, it is indicative of an orientation 
towards the past; and to those outside the Church it sug- 
gests that the wearers do not face up to and take part in 
modern life. The other notable fact is that the request 
of Pope Pius XII for modernisation of the habit fell to 
a great extent upon deaf ears. Apart from some minor ad- 
justments which are obvious only to the initiate, the dress 
is unchanged. This is largely because of the innate con- 
servatism of women and the faculty of habituation; each 
one thinks that members of every other community—and 
the Salvation Army—look absurd. The times call for re- 
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should be and the development of a new dress. Just as 
clerics have rightly abandoned tonsure, so the cutting of 
the hair of religious women could be restricted to a token 
or symbolical gesture, and the headdress discarded. Some 
nursing sisters with covered ears are almost unable to take 
blood pressure readings or to listen to the fetal heart. Dur- 
ing the recent war priests in the armed services did not 
suffer loss of dignity from adopting officer’s dress; on the 
other hand, the priest workers went too far in their adap- 
tation. 

In the stress of modern living regular alternation of 
activity and rest is necessary; therefore annual holidays 
should be provided for. Only very wooden personalities 
can go on for years without variation in their routine of 
life. Much of the stress of the religious life results from at- 
tempting to do too much, working too long, and being sent 
out on active duties with insufficient training. The Sister 
Formation Conferences aim to correct this latter undesir- 
able trend. Although it may cause a temporary shortage 
of personnel, it must pay dividends in the long run. The 
laborers have been too few since Christ first uttered these 
words, but rushing religious through their training will 
not solve the eternal problem. The Church has tradi- 
tionally been a bad employer, and the worst sufferers have 
been religious themselves. Their services are so valuable 
that they should have better welfare services than other 
employers provide. In this connection it is both amusing 
and instructive to recall St. Teresa’s chiding our Lord 
for her misfortunes: “Is it any wonder, Lord, that You 
have so few friends when people see how badly you treat 
Your chosen ones!” 

The beneficent influence of good art, even on unsophis- 
ticated minds, is rarely utilized; it is common to see a 
poor standard of interior decoration and pictorial art 
in convents and rectories, even though church architecture 
has advanced to a gratifying degree. A reasonable access 
to secular literature would not be harmful if it broadens 
the experience of religious and gives them some wider ap- 
preciation of the problems their pupils must face when 
they leave school. Those assigned to menial tasks should 
have some easily attainable goals arranged for them so 
that their spirits will not be crushed by monotony and by 
the lack of any evidence of achievement. 

Superiors have the additional worry of finance, ad- 
ministration, and personnel management, for which they 
have usually received no training. With only native 
common sense as a guide, they must learn with a trial 
and error method. One way to lift this secular burden 
would be to provide experienced lay advisers so that the 
superior could concentrate on his apostolate; this would, 
of course, involve some surrender of autonomy. 

A common error is to attribute neurotic behavior to 
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a poor spiritual life and by that same token to expect 
that a more intense spiritual life will cure a neurosis. A 
teaching brother was seen to change from a happy, agree- 
able person to one who was morose, withdrawn, and sus- 
picious. He went to the sacraments only infrequently and 
was given to outbursts of anger with his pupils. He was 
advised to pray more, but this was expecting a miracle 
from grace. His main need was for psychiatric treatment, 
which disclosed that his father had died in circumstances 
which he had always suspected were suicidal. He found 
himself having strange compulsive feelings when he looked 
out of high windows, and then he became scrupulous 
about matters of purity which he would normally have 
ignored. In the dark night of his soul, he felt abandoned 
by God and his community. With proper psychotherapy 
he recovered. 

Is this problem worth making a fuss about? Some would 
say that the status quo should be preserved; that the 
trials of religious life are the crosses which God in- 
tends for these souls; that He chooses the weak and foolish 
things of this world to confound the wise; that, according 
to Thurston, many of the saints and stigmatics were 
neurotics; that the command of the superior is God’s 
will for the subject; and that in his handling of the prob- 
lems of his community the superior is given the grace of 
state. All these arguments imply that infallibility is a 
widely diffused gift instead of a very limited one. In ac 
cepting everything as God’s will, people rarely draw the 
distinction between His direct will and His permissive 
will, and therefore they do not admit that there can be 
mistakes or blunders in religious decisions. 

Is it impertinent for the layman to speak when he has 
no firsthand knowledge of religious life? In the spiritual 
health of the Mystical Body the layman is vitally con- 
cerned; moreover he is looking ahead to the welfare of 
his own children if and when they perceive a calling to 
enter religion. An investigation into the religious psy- 
chological environment on a diocesan basis would produce 
fruitful results, but it would have to be undertaken as 
a cathartic exercise. The best religious, whose opinions 
would be of the greatest value, are the very ones who 
would count it a virtue to remain silent and uncomplain- 
ing. How to integrate democratic processes into an author- 
itarian governing structure is a difficult problem. Consid- 
eration of all these factors influencing mental stability 
renews our admiration for the great numbers of altruistic 
men and women who gaily sacrifice so many of the good 
things of life to make the total gift of themselves to God. 


“Herbert Thurston, S.J., The Physical Phenomena of Mysticism 
(Chicago: Regnery, 1952). 
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HENRY WILLMERING, S.J. 


Charles Felix Van 
Quickenborne 


“Father Charles van Quickenborne,” writes Father 
Peter de Smet, “was the first Jesuit priest who appeared in 
the valley of the Misissippi after the reestablishment of the 
Society of Jesus. He was a man full of zeal for the salva- 
tion of souls. The conversion of the Indians was, in par- 
ticular, the object of his predilection and of his prayers. 
Long will his name be held in benediction, and his mem- 
ory celebrated in the places which had the happiness of 
receiving the fruits of his numerous labors and of his 
truly apostolic virtues.” 

This commendation is from the pen of one of the seven 
novices who accompanied Father van Quickenborne to 
Missouri in 1823 to establish the nucleus of the Society of 
Jesus in the Middle West. Two years before, Peter de Smet 
and six companions left their native Belgium secretly to 
become missionaries to the Indians in North America. For 
this purpose they entered the Society in October, 1821, at 
Whitemarsh; Maryland, where shortly before Father van 
Quickenborne had been appointed master of novices. 
Unforeseen circumstances brought the group to the Indian 
country before their period of probation was completed. 

The Right Reverend Louis Dubourg, bishop of New 
Orleans and Upper Louisiana, had many Indian tribes 
residing in his vast diocese, and he was anxiously seeking 
for missionaries to convert them. The success of the Jesuits 
in this work before the suppression of the Society 
prompted him to appeal to the Father General of the 
Society for help. He made a like appeal to the Superior 
of the Maryland mission and offered as an inducement the 
gift of a large, productive farm not far from the growing 
city of St. Louis. With the scanty number of available 
priests at their disposal, it seemed impossible to promise 
the bishop any help in the near future. 

Then Divine Providence intervened. In 1823 the finan- 
cial difficulties of every house in the Maryland mission 
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became so acute that the superior and his consultors 
seriously considered closing the Whitemarsh novitiate and 
dismissing the novices. When told of this decision, Father 
van Quickenborne reminded the superior of Bishop Du- 
bourg’s offer and of the readiness of himself and his novices 
to go to the Indian territory and work for the conversion 
of the natives. Accordingly, a concordat was entered into 
between the Bishop of New Orleans and Father Charles 
Neale, Superior of the Maryland Province, to establish 
a novitiate of the Society at Florissant, Missouri, on condi- 
tion that, after the novices finished their spiritual and 
theological training, they would devote themselves to 
the apostolate of the Indians. 

The exodus from Whitemarsh was in the spring of 
1823. The party consisted of two priests, seven novices, 
three lay-brothers, and three families of negro slaves. 
Two wagons carried the baggage across the mountains to 
Wheeling on the Ohio River. The young missionaries 
made the journey on foot across the Alleghenies. In Wheel- 
ing they procured two flat boats; on one of them they 
placed the negroes and baggage, while the other served 
them as their ‘floating monastery.’ They drifted down the 
river day and night, stopping only to procure provisions. 
Religious exercises were continued during the voyage as 
circumstances allowed. At Louisville, Kentucky, they 
landed their baggage, and a local pilot directed their craft 
over the falls of the river. At the foot of the falls they re- 
embarked and continued their river trip as far as Shawnee- 
town, Illinois. Thence the missionaries made the last 150 
miles through swamp land on foot, while a river steamer 
carried their baggage upstream to St. Louis, where they 
arrived on the last day of May. The entire trip lasted fifty 
days. 

The homestead, which they were to inhabit on the out- 
skirts of the village of Florissant, was a wretched log cabin, 
with a single room measuring sixteen by eighteen feet, 
and surmounted by a gable roof, so low that one could not 
stand erect in the attic beneath it. At a short distance from 
the house were two sheds, one had served as a pig pen, the 
other as a tool shed. The newcomers were a bit disap- 
pointed to find such primitive quarters, and the hardships 
encountered during the first few months proved to be too 
great for one novice and a lay-brother, who left during the 
summer of 1823. The others adapted themselves to the 
situation in a truly religious and missionary spirit. The 
six novices and two lay-brothers slept on the floor of the 
attic, while the single room below was divided by a cur- 
tain, one side being reserved as the domestic chapel, the 
other as the living room for the priests. The first shed was 
by turns study hall, classroom and refectory; the second 
served as kitchen and domicile for the negroes. 
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Much greater would have been the discomfort of the 
Jesuit community had not Divine Providence assisted 
them through the generosity of Blessed Philippine Du- 
chesne and her community. The Religious of the Sacred 
Heart had moved to Florissant three years earlier, where 
they conducted a small boarding school. Often they de- 
prived themselves of what little they had to send it to their 
neighbors. Furniture, bedding, cooking utensils, and pro- 
visions were generously offered to the Fathers and novices 
during the first severe winter. 

To relieve the acute housing problem, the Jesuits be- 
gan work immediately by collecting building materials. 
Stone was procured from a nearby quarry, timber was cut 
and shaped, and when all was ready a second story and 
spacious annex were added to the house. These hard and 
continuous activities never interrupted the spiritual ex- 
ercises of the novitiate; but the cold weather and frequent 
snow storms put a stop to the labor till spring. The new 
additions were completed in June, and after the interior 
had been remodelled, life became more bearable. 

The leader and guiding spirit of this enterprise was a 
man thirty-five years of age. Charles Felix van Quicken- 
borne was born in the village of Peteghem, twelve miles 
west of Ghent, on January 21, 1788. His first studies were 
made in Deynze; then he attended the academy in Ghent, 
and finally entered the diocesan seminary in that city. 
From the first his talents and application merited high 
praise. He was ordained to the priesthood in 1812, and 
was appointed to teach the classics in the preparatory semi- 
nary of Roeselare. When, shortly after, Napoleon closed 
all the seminaries in Flanders and drafted the students of 
military age, Father Charles was appointed vicar of the 
large Walloon parish of St. Denijs near Coutrais. Being 
guided by the wise counsels of the saintly dean, Frans 
Corselis, whose virtues he often extolled to his novices in 
later years, Father Charles administered the parish with 
great success, and the people were sorry to see him resign 
his charge in order to enter the newly opened Jesuit 
novitiate at Rumbeke. He arrived there on April 14, 1815. 
A hostile Dutch government drove the novices from this 
quiet retreat shortly after, but they were given shelter 
by the highly esteemed Bishop of Ghent, Maurice de 
Broglie, who placed his episcopal residence at Distelber- 
gen, on the outskirts of Ghent, at their disposal; and there 
Father Charles finished his two years of probation. He 
pronounced his first vows as a Jesuit in April, 1817. 

Having read the account of the Reductions of Paraguay, 
the young Jesuit was eager to go to North America and de- 
vote his life to the conversion of the Indians. Even as a 
novice he begged Father General, Thaddaeus Brzozow- 
ski, for this mission. Instead he was assigned to teach the 
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classics in the academy of Roesalare, which appointment 
he received with resignation to the divine will. Then, un- 
expectedly, he was given permission to go to America. He 
lost no time in making his preparations, and during the 
last week of October, 1817, he set sail for the United States 
and arrived in Baltimore towards the end of December. 

His first year in America was spent learning English 
at Georgetown College. Then came the appointment as 
master of novices. We can imagine with what trepidation 
he assumed this responsible office, he who but two years 
before had completed his own novitiate. He realized fully 
his inexperience and knew that he was better fitted to do 
missionary work. But once again he resigned himself to 
God’s will and trusted that help from above would not be 
wanting to him. In November, 1819, the novices were 
moved from Georgetown to Whitemarsh, Maryland. 
There, in addition to being novice master, Father Charles 
was the superior of the community, manager of a large 
plantation and of the negroes who worked it, missionary 
to the surrounding communities, carpenter, mason and 
builder. He erected a handsome stone church on the no- 
vitiate grounds and built a brick church at Annapolis. At 
the latter place, he said Mass every fortnight. He was 
known to visit regularly the sick and poor of the vicinity 
and devoted considerable time to the instruction of the 
negroes. 

For a while he attended to these multiple duties alone, 
but later he received a faithful helper in the person of 
Father Peter Timmermans, also a Belgian, and a most 
amiable and humble priest. He came to America with 
Father Charles Nerinckx in 1817, and entered the Society 
of Jesus that same year. Father Peter took charge of the 
novices whenever Father Charles went on one of his many 
missionary expeditions. In 1821, Father Nerinckx re- 
turned after a second trip to Europe with another group 
of Belgian students, seven of whom entered the Society at 
Whitemarsh, and were the group who migrated to Floris- 
sant, where they pronounced their first vows on October 
10, 1823. 

On finishing the novitiate, they immediately began the 
study of philosophy. One of their number, Peter Ver- 
haegen, had nearly completed all his seminary studies at 
Mechlin before coming to America. Accordingly he was 
appointed to assist Father van Quickenborne as instructor. 
Due to a lack of textbooks, the course in philosophy was 
rather superficial and was brought to a close with a public 
disputation in August, 1824. 

Two months earlier, on May 31, Father Peter Timmer- 
mans died. This left Father Charles as the only priest at 
the Florissant mission. The multiple duties he had taken 


upon himself at Whitemarsh were again thrust upon him. 
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Here, too, he was superior of the community, chaplain 
and confessor for the Religious of the Sacred Heart, pastor 
of four parishes, those of Florissant, St. Charles, Dardenne 
and Portage des Sioux, instructor of philosophy, manager 
of a large farm, and builder. No wonder that he was 
prostrated by repeated spells of sickness. Yet he never 
spared himself, and when duty called, he went out, no 
matter how bad he felt. Many urgent calls for help were 
sent to Rome and Maryland; yet it was only after a year 
and five months, when the superior was near death, that 
help came in the person of Father Theodore de Theux. 

In October, 1824, the scholastics began the study of 
theology. The superior had no choice but to appoint 
Peter Verhaegen instructor of dogma, and John Elet in- 
structor of Sacred Scripture, while he reserved for himself 
the courses in moral and pastoral theology. Needless to 
say, this arrangement was very unsatisfactory to all con- 
cerned. After the arrival of Father de Theux, matters im- 
proved a little since he took over the courses in dogma and 
scripture. The first to be ordained, early in 1826, were 
John Baptist Smedts and Peter Verhaegen. The following 
year the superior of Maryland visited the mission, where 
he held a comprehensive examination of all the candidates 
in theology, after which the remaining four were ordained 
just before the Christmas holidays, in 1827, by Bishop 
Joseph Rosati, in the church at Florissant. 

The last period of a Jesuit’s training, the third year of 
probation, was made by all during the first half of 1828. 
On the eighth of January they began the thirty day retreat 
under the direction of Father van Quickenborne who, in 
the peculiar circumstances, was both tertian and tertian 
master. The retreat closed on February 7, and a few days 
later each tertian was assigned to give a retreat, a mis- 
sion, or take charge of a parish for one month. On their 
return to Florissant, Father Charles explained the Con- 
stitutions of the Society, commented on the decrees of gen- 
eral congregations, and pointed out the approved methods 
of giving the Spiritual Exercises. One of the tertians 
praised very highly the quality and practical nature of 
these instructions. The tertianship ended on July 31, feast 
of St. Ignatius Loyola. 

Meanwhile, their purpose in coming to the West was by 
no means forgotten. True, the promise to send mission- 
aries to the Indian country within two years could not be 
kept, due partially at least to the untimely death of Father 
Timmermans, and more particularly to the fact that no 
additional priests came from Europe or Maryland. A be- 
ginning, however, was made when in 1824 Father Charles 
opened a school for Indian boys and Mother Duchesne 
started one for Indian girls. These two schools continued 
for a period of nearly seven years, and the progress made 
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by the pupils in learning and piety merited favorable 
comments from visitors and also from the Indian agents. 
But when the pupils returned to their tribes, they were 
deprived of all spiritual help and were exposed to the 
superstitions and immorality of their people, and thus 
much of the training received at school was lost. 

To forestall this danger, Father Charles formulated a 
plan, patterned on the famous Reductions of Paraguay, of 
establishing Catholic Indian villages. Congress would be 
asked to appropriate a sum that would buy six thousand 
acres of land on the outskirts of an Indian settlement. 
Boys who graduated from the Jesuit school should marry 
girls trained by the nuns. These couples would be given a 
house and farm in the proposed village. The Indian agent 
should furnish the agricultural implements. One or two 
missionaries would live in the village and care for the 
spiritual needs but also supervise the work done. The plan 
was approved by the president, but not by Congress; so it 
was never realized by Father van Quickenborne. 

The failure of the Indian schools discouraged a number 
of the community, but not Father van Quickenborne, nor 
Father de Smet. Father Charles made two exploratory 
visits to the Indian country, the first in 1827, the second in 
the following year. On these journeys he addressed a num- 
ber of Osage and Iowa chiefs, baptized many infants, and 
made inquiries about starting missions among their peo- 
ple. When he found them favorable to his plans, he 
promised to send them priests in the near future. He was 
eager to undertake the establishment of the first mission 
himself, but another event intervened which threatened 
to delay the opening of a permanent Indian mission for 
several years to come. 

Bishop Dubourg had opened a college in St. Louis in 
1818, which had a very precarious existence. No sooner 
had the Jesuits arrived in Missouri than an offer was made 
to them to staff the college; yet, until the six scholastics 
were ordained, this was out of the question. In 1826 this 
college held its last session. At this point Bishop Rosati, 
who had befriended the community at Florissant from 
the start, again urged that a new college be built and 
managed by the Jesuits, for which purpose he offered a 
suitable plot of ground just outside the city, which had 
been donated to the bishop by Jeremiah Connors. As soon 
as Father van Quickenborne obtained permission from 
Rome, he started building; and even before the structure 

was completed, classes opened on November 2, 1829. 
Father Verhaegen was appointed the first president, who 
with two other Fathers and a few externs taught ten 
boarders and thirty day scholars; but within a few weeks 
time, the boarders increased to thirty and the day scholars 


to one hundred and twenty. During the first two years, 
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the courses offered were those of a grammar school. In 
1830, a course in Latin was added and in 1832, one in 
Greek. Father van Quickenborne taught the Latin class, 
Father de Theux, the Greek. When the faculty was re- 
inforced by several priests and scholastics from Maryland, 
the school quickly reached college level, and in 1832, 
Father Verhaegen obtained, by special act of the Missouri 
legislature, a charter for the school under the title of 
‘St. Louis University,’ with all the rights and prerogatives 
of a university. 

According to the terms of the concordat of 1823, the 
Jesuits of Florissant were entrusted with the spiritual care 
of all Catholic families living in central and northeastern 
Missouri. In 1828, Father Verreydt was assigned to this 
work, which he carried out with exemplary zeal. But in 
1830, Father van Quickenborne was succeeded as superior 
of the Missouri mission by Father de Theux; and for the 
first time Father Charles seemed free to carry out his 
favorite project, to start a permanent mission among the 
Indians. Instead, he was told to take over Father Verreydt’s 
missionary work. 

The reason for this is given by Father Garraghan, in 
The Jesuits of the Middle West: ‘The truth is that ‘good 
Father van Quickenborne,’ as his Jesuit associates were 
fond of characterizing him, was a difficult person with 
whom.to work. His zeal was boundless, with much about it 
of the heroic; his devotion to the cause of the Indians, 
unflagging; his personal piety, obvious to all; but along 
with his in certain respects surpassing equipment as a 
missionary went limitations of temperament that unfitted 
him in many ways to work successfully by the side of 
others. In the social virtues he was often deficient. Silent, 
secretive, depressed and often gloomy in countenance, 
with a tendency to melancholy, despising personal com- 
forts and refusing them to others, difficult and exacting in 
business relations, not inviting confidence and seldom 
winning it, he stood in many ways isolated from his fellow 
workers, a somewhat lonely figure in the little Jesuit world 
in which he moved.” 

So great was his desire for living with the Indians, and 
so persistent his requests to his superiors, that finally in 
1836 he was permitted to open a mission among the Kicka- 
poo. The previous summer he had made an exploratory 
visit to the various tribes living nearest the western bor- 
ders of Missouri and had come to the conclusion that the 
Kickapoo were the most eager to embrace Christianity. 
In the fall, he journeyed to Washington and contacted the 
Secretary of War, Lewis Cass, who authorized him to start 


1Gilbert J. Garraghan, S.J., The Jesuits of the Middle United 
States (New York: America Press, 1938), Vol. I, p. 384. 
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a school among the Kickapoo and promised a subsidy of 
$500 a year to maintain it. After making a begging tour in 
the East, which netted about $1500, Father Charles was 
ready to open a mission a few miles above Fort Leaven- 
worth. He was assisted in this project by Father Christian 
Hoecken, and three lay-brothers, Andrew Mazella, Ed- 
mund Barry, and George Miles. 

The missionaries met with a cordial reception from the 
chiefs and people. A French trader, who lived with the 
tribe, put his house at their disposal, until they should 
build their own. Hardly had they settled down in their 
new quarters, when both priests were stricken with ill- 
ness. Father Charles had to stay in bed for a month. 
Worse yet, the Indian agent, Richard Cummings, would 
not permit the Jesuits to build in the Kickapoo village. 
Not until General Clark sent word from St. Louis that 
permission had been given by Secretary Lewis Cass to 
build a school among the Kickapoo, could the Jesuits 
erect a school, chapel, and residence. 

The head chief of the tribe, Pashishi, professed great 
eagerness to have the missionaries instruct the children 
and work for the conversion of his people. His influence, 
however, was considerably less than that of a notorious 
‘prophet,’ named Kennekuk, who claimed to have received 
authority from the Great Spirit to start a religion of his 
own. For a while he manifested some interest in the teach- 
ings of Christianity but soon roused his followers to un- 
friendly demonstrations. He had so firm a hold on the 
minds of his people that once he took a hostile attitude 
toward the Jesuit missionaries, all hope of converting 
the tribe vanished. Two years of unremitting toil made 
very little impression on the Kickapoo, and neighboring 
tribes were so eager to have the missionaries teach their 
children that the former mission was abandoned and a 
new one opened among the Pottawatomi, which proved 
eminently successful. 

But Father van Quickenborne was destined to have no 
part in it. His failing health and rigid disposition caused 
his superior to recall him in July, 1837. After a brief stay 
at St. Louis University, he went to Florissant to make his 
annual retreat. Next he proceeded to St. Charles and 
thence to Portage des Sioux, a village situated a few miles 
north of St. Charles and near the junction of the Missouri 
and Mississippi rivers. Here he exchanged places with 
Father Verreydt, who went to the Indian country, while 
Father Charles became pastor of this small parish. He had 
been only a few days in Portage when a bilious fever seized 
him. The last sacraments were administered to him, and 
on August 17, 1837, he breathed his last. His body, ac- 
companied by many parishioners, was interred in the 
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cemetery in St. Charles but was later removed to the 
novitiate cemetery in Florissant. 

Father van Quickenborne was in a true sense a pioneer 
missionary, who labored zealously during fourteen years 
for the spiritual interests of both whites and Indians. 
Those who knew him intimately comment on his clear 
and orderly mind, his fluency in several languages, his 
accurate knowledge of theology, his eloquent discourses. 
He never spared himself in his efforts to assist others, and 
despite the rigorous attitude he at times assumed towards 
others, he was loved and admired by all who knew him. 
Since he trained the first members of the Missouri mission 
all by himself, he can justly be called the founder of the 
Jesuit establishments in the Midwest. The mission which 
he started became a vice-province in 1840, a province in 
1863, which was divided into two provinces in 1928, and 
both were again subdivided in 1955. These four provinces 
today have a total membership of more than 2500. They 
administer seven universities, ten colleges, twelve high 
schools, and eight retreat houses, and there are more than 
three hundred members in foreign mission work. 

John Gilmary Shea, the great historian of the North 
American missions, says: ‘““T'o Father van Quickenborne, as 
founder of the vice-province of Missouri and its Indian 
missions, too little honor has been paid. His name is al- 
most unknown, yet few have contributed more to the 
edification of the white and the civilization of the red 
man, to the sanctification of all.’ 

2 John Gilmary Shea, History of the Catholic Missions among the 
Indian Tribes of the United States, 1529-1854 (New York: Edward 
Dunigan and Brother, 1855), p. 466. 
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We Have Seen His 
Glory: The Prologue 
to St. John 


In the beginning God created heaven and earth 
In the beginning was the Word 


God’s immense knowledge includes within itself His 
own infinite nature and all of the reality which He has 
given us and with which He surrounds us. Yet it is but one 
eternal and unchanging truth in God’s mind. And when- 
ever He speaks, He speaks that one truth, Himself. 

But it is impossible for God to speak this immense 
truth, in the simple way He understands it, to our poor 
time-bound minds. We cannot grasp things in simplicity. 
We need more than to hear a truth. We need to be taught 
it, to have our minds brought up to it, educated to it. This 
is true of each of us individually. Over and over, we must 
be told the truths about God. We must be taught them 
at each point in our growth. Finally they begin to dawn 
for us in our minds as our own secure convictions. 

But the education that we as individuals go through 
depends upon another education which is just as impor- 
tant, and without which we ourselves would never have 
learned about God. This other education is the education 
of our race, the race of men. We have learned many things 
about nature, but we have learned them together, the 
giants of the past teaching the giants of today, and they 
in their turn handing on their knowledge to tomorrow’s 
giants. Our knowledge is passed on in ever-increasing rich- 
ness from generation to generation. Simply the mere pass- 
ing it on occupies many thousands of men and women for 
whole lifetimes as teachers, and the learning of it fills all 
the years of our lives, in school and out. 

This need man has to be educated through centuries 
of time is a part of him that he cannot escape. The great- 
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est genius can only teach men what their minds have been 
prepared to grasp. And God, who made us this way, must 
speak to us, too, and teach us in the gradual way that He 
has made necessary to us. So His divine revelation is a 
progressing and developing education of the human race. 
It bridges over the immense gap between our time-bound 
and intricate minds and God’s timeless simplicity. By His 
own choice He speaks eternal and immense thoughts to us 
in fragments communicated throughout time and space. 
It is a lesson in God’s fatherly care for us to know that He 
has done it with such infinite and careful patience. 

How has He done it? Among a chosen people at the 
beginning of the story of our salvation, He planted a seed 
of a thought: “In the beginning God created heaven and 
earth.” The thought is the thought of the one God who 
made all things. And these people fought and died, suf- 
fered, rejected the truth, and repented through centuries 
of history to preserve that seed and foster its growth. And 
through centuries God builds on this tiny germ of truth, 
constantly stretching the faith of His people by new reve- 
lations, always preparing them to accept the full flowering 
of that seed in the great, final revelation of Himself that 


will take place in the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus 


Christ. Then, when the fullness of revelation had come 
down to the earth and walked it, as a Divine Person, God 
inspired St. John to begin the record of this marvelous 
event with a magnificent poetic vision showing us how 
God had been patient all these years, patiently teaching, 
correcting, educating, stretching faith to accept this cli- 
mactic revelation of the immense truth about God. By 
beginning his gospel with the ancient words of the book 
of Genesis, St. John shows us that through all these cen- 
turies of revelation God has spoken but one sentence. And 
though his gospel is to be a record of new and ultimate 
revelations made by Christ our Lord, still how careful 
St. John is to show us that each new truth that appears is 
really nothing new or changed about God. Rather, it is a 
new insight and a richer knowledge of that immense and 
inexhaustible reality which is the one God who begins 
His Sacred Scripture and who brings it to an end. 


In the beginning was the Word 
And the Word was with God 
And He was God, this Word 

He was at the beginning with God 


How did God go about this marvelous education of the 
Jews? How did He prepare them, and what was it He pre- 
pared them to accept? We have always known that through 
those long years of threats and tender promises God 
nursed in them the knowledge that He was One, the God 
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of all nations, the God that had no rival gods. But there 
was more to His teaching about Himself than this. We 
had to know more than His oneness, or we could never ap- 
preciate the redemption by which He was to save us. We 
had to be able to accept the reality of Another, also God, 
the same God, in order to recognize the infinite love that 
God would show in coming to be one of us. Even in the 
Old Testament God was preparing us to accept the su- 
preme mystery of the most Blessed Trinity. 

Over centuries of time God prepared mankind, with 
hints and mysterious intimations, to accept this other per- 
son. First, He taught His people the Law. But He taught 
it in such a way that it became for them, under the guid- 
ance of their inspired teachers, more than just a rule of 
life. They thought more and more of the Law as another 
being, ordering and governing the whole universe, some- 
how existing in its own right. God’s inspired writers 
spoke too of Wisdom; and again His people, receiving 
with faith the guidance which God gave them through 
their teachers, began to think of this divine Wisdom as 
something distinct from God, sent by Him upon the 
earth: “The Lord possessed me in the beginning of his 
ways ... 1 was set up from eternity . . . the depths were not 
as yet, and I was already conceived... Wisdom is with 
thee, which knoweth thy works... All wisdom is from the 
Lord God, and hath been always with him... I came out 
of the mouth of the most High . . . From the beginning and 
before the world, was I created . . . .” In two texts of Scrip- 
tures especially we can see how God led His inspired writ- 
ers toward the culminating simplicity of St. John’s revela- 
tion of the Word: “While all things were in quiet silence, 
and the night was in the midst of her course, thy almighty 
Word leapt down from heaven from thy royal throne, as 
a fierce conqueror into the midst of the land of destruc- 
tion. With a sharp sword carrying thy unfeigned com- 
mandment, and he stood and filled all things with death, 
and standing on the earth reached even to heaven” (Wis 
18:14-16). And even closer to the full clarity of St. John 
was this from Isaiah: “As the rain and the snow come 
down from heaven, and return no more thither, but soak 
the earth, and water it and make it to spring... so shall 
my Word be, which shall go forth from my mouth: it shall 
not return to me void, but it shall do whatsoever I please, 
and shall prosper in the things for which I sent it” (Is 
55:10). 

Our Lord’s life on earth took place during an age of 
intense religious uncertainty and desperate religious quest. 
But it is strangely enough true that almost every groping 
philosophy of the time centered around a principle called 
the Word. It was almost a magic formula. To the Stoic it 
meant the mind of God whose strong sunlight was divided 

















into little sparks which were the minds of individual men. 
To Philo, a Jewish gentile philosopher, it was a person 
who pervaded all God’s activity, and all the creatures of 
God’s activity. To all the philosophers it was the one 
principle of order in the chaos of the world. Of course, 
the Jews knew that God had made all creation by His 
mere word. God's word had always been an infinitely 
powerful thing in their minds. 

Now when St. John calls Christ our Lord the Word, 
he proves the validity of God’s long and careful education 
of the human race toward faith in the Word of God. It is 
a sad and frightening realization for all of us that so many 
of God’s chosen race failed to respond with the faith God 
had so carefully prepared them for. In a probing vision 
of faith, St. John realized that the pagans with their 
philosophies of the Word meant, if they could but see it, 
Christ; that the Jews with their devotion to the Law, to 
Wisdom, to God’s almighty word, had been educated to 
know the eternal Word. Because of this deep insight of 
supernatural faith, the abstract, eternal, and unchanging 
reality demanded by the minds of the pagan philosophers 
and the concrete, changing, and temporal reality forced 
upon their senses were reconciled into one truth. St. John’s 
gospel stands alone for seeing the eternity, the infinity, the 
timeless immensity of God walking in the finite flesh of 
our Lord. The single human actions of His life are put 
into a story in which we can also see that these are eternal 
actions, of eternal worth, universal and eternal in mean- 
ing. All history becomes in this vision not so much a thing 
of time but a phase of eternity. We see through the lens of 
an inspired faith that human life takes place in more than 
material dimensions. Christ’s daily life is the eternal God 
teaching by action the eternal truths in the tiny dimen- 
sions of time. Our life becomes, in spite of its abrupt be- 
ginning and abrupt end, an eternally rewarded effort to 
learn and put into practice these eternal truths. 

Through the lens of this vision we see that the impor- 
tant beginning of this history of salvation was not in time, 
was not on a hillside of Nazareth, Bethlehem, or Calvary. 
The real beginning of the life story of Christ our Lord and 
of the life of man in God was not His virginal conception, 
nor His birth in a cave, nor His baptism at the Jordan, 
but eternity with God: He was in the beginning with God. 


Everything was made by Him, 
And without Him was made nothing. 


Even when we recognize that the beginning of our sal- 
vation is back in the far reaches of divine eternity, in the 
Word who was with God, and even when we see that God 
has been preparing us for centuries to accept this fact, we 
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have yet to appreciate how intimate a part this divine 
Word has played in the very creation of our world, and 
even in the divine education which we have received. God 
fixed His eye on the eternal Word as He spoke the words 
of creation. All God’s creatures were ordered according to 
the Word’s divine ordination. All the laws of their na- 
tures were made on the pattern of the Word. This is so 
much the case that when we study the divine order of 
creation, the laws of molecular structure, of the develop- 
ment of phyla, its supremely rich but ordered abundance, 
we are studying the natural phrases and sentences of God’s 
eternal Word. Without Him was made nothing; nothing 
escapes His ordering power not even the man who sins. 
We would think that the sinner, having deliberately 
stepped outside this divine order, would have lost the 
privilege of participating in the guidance of God. But 
though we may sin, we cannot step aside from God. The 
original sin of Adam and all that sequel of human sin 
which ratifies that original disorder sewn in our nature by 
Adam, furnishes but the occasion for the Word of God to 
be spoken again. Through Him all things were made. 
Now, on account of sin, He is spoken in a new way that 
binds Him even more intimately to his now sinful crea- 
tion, for: 


That which was made in Him was life, 
And the life was the light of men, 

And the light, in the shadows, shown, 
And the shadows did not put it out. 


As once all things were created by the Word, now a new 
thing is created in Him: That which was made in Him was 
life. Man has sinned, and so the Word becomes the source 
of a new life for him: and the life was the light of men. 
The Word is not renewed. The old is not revived. But the 
Word is respoken in a new creation that more fully ex- 
presses it. Men find in Him now, not only the pattern of 
their existence and their perfection, but the source of a 
new life, a life which always existed for God, which was 
once given to them and lost, but which now exists again as 
a reality for them. And the light, in the shadows, shown, 
and the shadows did not put it out. This new life which is 
a light for men wins the victory over man’s darkness. 

We can follow these threads of life, light, and darkness 
throughout the gospel of St. John. They are dominant 
colors in his message. God has outdone His first gift to 
us, natural created life, made by His Word, with a super- 
natural creation, with a supernatural life also produced, 
but in His Word. Adam’s sin made our human life a 
shadowy life of undirected uncertainty and groping. 
Think of the vague yearnings of the Jewish people, and 
they were under the educating guidance of God; even 

















more, think of the pathetic religious foolishness of the 
pagan world whose nature religions could never free 
themselves from the orgiastic worship of the sex power. 
But our world, lost in the shadows of sin, is not lost to 
God. Rather than destroy it and produce a new, un- 
shadowed, sinless world through His Word, God builds a 
new life for us within the lost world. We live now in the 
Word. We find only one meaning of life in St. John; the 
life of God communicated to men. Christ our Lord com- 
municated God’s life to us by becoming one of us and 
remaining God. That is the story of St. John’s gospel, of all 
the gospels. Christ assumed humanity to be able to suffer 
for our redemption, to be able to produce a new life for 
men. 

The flow of Divine Life which He injects into us is also, 
because of His teaching about God, a stream of light 
within us, who would otherwise be groping in darkness 
toward an unknown deity. He has shown us clearly who 
the God is whom we must seek. And so the shadows on our 
uncertain consciences are dispelled, and we find ourselves 
on a clear road towards God, filled with confidence. Our 
human nature has been taken into the divinity, and God 
has produced for us there within Himself the new life 
which saves us from darkness and sin. 

There is no poem in English with such complete sim- 
plicity of expression. Yet in these five verses we have dis- 
covered the whole history of God’s dealings with us. They 
present us with an immense vision which extends from the 
first moment of creation, through the Incarnation, to the 
end of time when men living in Christ will be gathered to 
Christ in the fullness of life. The whole history of our 
race is involved, yet we see it all from the vantage point of 
God’s eternity and catch sight of what it means to call 
God’s knowledge infinitely simple. It is all one eternal 
speaking of the Word by God: It first bears fruit in the 
creation of our material world; then in a new act of union 
with this world a new life is produced in it; this new life 
of supernatural union with God is finally to conduct 
us all to our final union with God in heaven for eternity. 
In this vision of faith, all history is a moment of eternity, 
a moment containing creation, divine union with man, 
and man’s final reunion with God in eternity. 


There appeared a man sent from God: his name was 
John. He came for a witness, to witness concerning 
the Light, so that all might believe through Him. He 
was not, this man, the Light, but for a witness con- 
cerning the Light. 


Christ’s precursor is but a man, rooted in the obvious 


dimensions of human time. He is not near the stature 
of Christ. He happens, he appears; Christ is. He is not 
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the light but only its witness. This brief, blunt, and prosaic 
interposition of a man within our vision of eternity is an 
admonition to us, and a sign to us of the way St. John 
views reality. This simple prose in the midst of the poetry 
of eternity reminds us that we are never to let the human 
reality and the divine reality become separated in our 
minds. The life of Christ has fused the two for all eternity, 
and St. John is writing the story of that life. The simple 
historical surroundings and activities of Christ's life are 
making history, yet they go beyond history. The time- 
bound precursor of Christ is, by the decree of God, an 
eternally necessary, eternally important actor in God’s 
redemptive drama. He is a sign to us that we too are 
eternally important, because we live with the life of the 
eternal Word. 


He was the true Light, 
Who enlightens every man 
Coming into the world. 


First there was God and the Word; then it is clear to 
us that the Word is God. The two are one. After all 
things are made through the Word, then supernatural 
Life is made in the Word, and this life is Light for men. 
Now again we reflect and realize that all these truths are 
drawn together into one truth in God. Life and Light, 
that which is produced in the Word, is really the Word; 
and the Word is God Himself, the source and goal of all 
our human life, natural and supernatural, the source and 
full enlightenment of all our knowledge, natural and su- 
pernatural. How does God, the Word, who is Life and 
Light in Himself become life and light for us? By coming 
into the world. We are fused with divinity when Christ 
takes human flesh so that the inaccessible light of eternity 
speaks in human words to Jews on the hillsides of Pales- 
tine and to all of us in the gospels; and the inaccessible life 
of eternity gives life to human tissues nourished from the 
body of Mary. And this divine-human talking and living is 
not over with. That once-and-for-all coming of the true 
Light into the world was the beginning of an unlimited 
number of comings. He comes now to each of us who will 
accept Him. He gives light, the teachings of His Church; 
and life, the sacramental life force which comes from His 
body through the ordained priesthood that He left behind 
Him. Light and life are in the Word because He is God; 
but light and life are given to man because that same 
Word has become man, made Himself available to man, 
placed Himself before us so that we may choose to unite 
ourselves to Him. 

There is no answering the question Why. We can 
only point to the strength of God’s love. But if we ask 
why, we are uncovering, perhaps, false thoughts in our- 














selves. Have we ever realized how fully the Word had 
already involved Himself in the history and materiality 
of the world before He took this final step that brings Him 
visibly into the world? Why should we ask why to this last 
step? We should ask why to everything, not just to the 
Incarnation. God’s eternal love has joined Himself to 
every moment of the world’s existence. The Incarnation 
was simply the climax: 


In the world He was, 

And the world was made by Him 
And the world did not recognize Him 
Into His own He came 

And His own did not receive Him 


In the world He was from the first moment giving 
that moment and every succeeding moment its reality. The 
steady and balanced revolution of spinning worlds, and 
the quiet and inexorable change of seasons from death to 
life and back to death and another life are His work and 
His teaching. He is the concurrent force, giving founda- 
tion to the thoughts of the earliest men and effectiveness 
to all their desires, holy or perverse. But the forceful 
message of all this rich physical reality is not heard. 
Though anything, simply because it exists, speaks of the 
presence of God the creator, the fact of creation failed 
to penetrate the darkness of immorality and sin that kept 
men from recognizing the world as the words of God’s 
eternal Word. 

God’s Word speaks in a new way, trying by a new 
means to attract man’s wayward attention. He chooses a 
man, Abraham, and tells the man he will beget a people. 
The Jewish race is born, and becomes God’s own: I will be 
your God and you will be my people. And as this people 
grows through crisis, sin, and exile, the Word of God con- 
tinues to speak to them, residing in their Holy of Holies, 
dictating their Law, guiding their history, inspiring the 
poetry of their kings and prophets. But all of it leads 
over and over again to relapses into idolatry and paganism, 
into infidelity and hardness of heart, and finally into the 
degenerate Pharisaism that will not accept Him no matter 
what means He takes to speak to them: Into His own He 
came and His own did not receive Him. 


But all those who received Him 

He gave them power to become children of God, 

To those who believe in His name 

He who neither of blood, nor (of a desire) of the flesh, 
(nor of a desire of man), 

But of God was generated. 


Not all of His own rejected Him, and between those 
who did and those who did not, a new dividing line is 
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drawn. Once it had been drawn by God between the Jew 
and the idolatrous gentile. Gradually it shifted, so that it 
divided the Jews themselves. Only a faithful remnant was 
loyal to God and would receive the benefits of the Mes- 
sianic kingdom; the rest were Jews in blood and name 
only. This division started to break up the Jewish world 
even before the actual coming of Christ in human form. 
But this breakdown of Jewish unity was turned to our 
good by God. It was the way God purged His revelation 
of Jewish nationalism, and it became the foundation 
for a new way of thinking among those Jews who accepted 
Christ. God’s careful, educating hand was still at work, 
showing them that no longer was it important to be a Jew. 
Now all that is important is to accept Christ. For all who 
receive Him are God’s people; Jews and gentiles become 
one people when they become Christians. Everyone who 
bears the human nature that Christ assumed may now re- 
ceive life from Him. And receiving our life from God 
means becoming God’s children. There is a difference, 
though, in our being the children of God and the children 
of human parents. We received the life of our parents 
all unconscious of the gift. Christians, even though they 
receive Baptism as infants, must eventually assent to 
their divine childhood consciously and willingly by ac- 
cepting the Word, Christ our Lord. It is one more proof 
of God’s infinite wisdom that He need not interfere here 
with the nature He has created in us when He gives us 
new life. Rather than rebuild our nature so that they live 
automatically with divine life, He stands by His own 
primeval decision to leave us free. We may live a human 
life that is dead to God. Or we may accept God’s offer; 
we may choose to receive Christ and become the children 
of God. 

Still, though He has not remolded nature, what He 
has done is miracle enough. To be God’s child means to 
live with the life of God, just as to be a human child 
means to live with the human life of our parents. When 
we choose to accept Christ, by that very fact we make our- 
selves one with Him. One with Him, grafted on to Him, 
we live with His life. His life is the life of a Son; and so 
we, united to Him and living His life, live the life of 
sons, the life which the only-begotten Son has received 
from His Father. Christ is so perfectly God’s Son as to 
be God: I am in the Father and the Father is in me. 
United to the Son of God in a real oneness of life, we too 
are made sons. 

Our divine childhood is not a childhood of the flesh, be- 
cause Christ’s sonship is not a sonship of the flesh. He who 
gives us power to become the children of God is He who, 
neither of blood, nor of a desire of the flesh, nor of a de- 
sire of man, but of God is generated. Our own fathers, in 


























a single moment, by the act of married love which gen- 
erates us, are only at that moment acting upon us with a 
real activity which is properly fatherhood. The action is 
over in a moment. But Christ, the Son of God, is being 
eternally generated of God. Our mothers bear us in their 
bodies for nine months during which their bodies are 
ceaselessly active nourishing and protecting our growth. 
But even in that time of intimate and complete depend- 
ence we are separated from them. Physically our mother 
surrounds us. But she is not us. And her physical mother- 
hood is soon over. But Christ, the Son of God, is so inti- 
mately one with God that together they are but one God; 
and the action of giving and receiving divine life between 
the Father and the Son never ceases to be a dynamic and 
intense activity. Christ is always the Son of the Father, 
not because the Father once launched Him forth into sep- 
arated existence, but because He is always being gen- 
erated by the Father and never is separated from Him. 
All fatherhood on earth is named fatherhood after this 
eternal fathering forth of the Son by His divine Father. 
Earthly fatherhood, momentary and fleeting, is its weak 
reflection. And just as Christ the Son of God is the eternal 
recipient of divine life, we, because we are grafted onto 
His life, are eternal recipients of divine life. By a ceaseless 
activity that never leaves us to separate and independent 
existence we are God’s sons—unless we break the bond 
that seals us to Christ. 

But in knowing all this we know only the beginning. 
There is greater depth to the divine sonship still. Christ 
is the Word of God, as well as His Son. To find out what 
this implies about His sonship, we submit ourselves to 
the careful teaching of God again, through His inspired 
representative, St. John, who named Christ the Word. A 
word is the product of a mind. And the mind is spirit. We 
must free our idea of fatherhood, then, from the fleshly 
concepts that could obscure it when we apply it to God. 
God’s eternal wisdom is in the Father as in an eternal 
mind. But it is in the Son as a thought contained in a 
word. But, like human fatherhood, human words are 
momentary, vibrations of sound or mental flashes of un- 
derstanding. Christ, however, is not a momentary flash of 
God’s knowledge. He is the eternal container of the 
thought of God, the eternal expression of the mind of the 
Father. And so eternal generation is more like the eternal 
production of an eternal word which contains all the 
divine and infinite nature of God. 

Christ’s sonship is a spiritual sonship like that which 
exists between a word that perfectly expresses a mind 
and that needs no flesh to be real. It is no wonder, then, 
that Christ’s sonship of the Blessed Virgin Mary, though 
it is a sonship by which He derives His flesh from her 
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body, should be a virginal sonship, free of the desires of 
the flesh. Christ’s infinite spiritual generation in heaven is 
expressed in his virginal generation on earth. We are once 
more witnesses to the imprint of eternity on the events 
of time which characterizes the plan of our salvation. 

This second vision of faith, which St. John has projected 
in verses six to thirteen, has carried us again into the 
depths of eternity. This time it shows us that before we 
received the sonship of the Word as our own life, we 
had been prepared by the very presence of this Word in 
the Law and the poetry of the Old Testament. Even before 
these things there was the presence of the Word in creation 
itself, though men failed to see Him there. Finally, before 
all the activity of the Son in the creation of the world and 
its redemption, was His eternal conception in the mind of 
the Father as an eternal Word who contains all the divinity 
of the Father. And all that has happened in time, from 
the creation to the present moment, are but different ways 
in which God speaks His eternal Word to us, ways which 
develop and move forward with the growth of our power 
to appreciate God in ever clearer and more explicit realiza- 
tions until the ultimate climax when God no longer con- 
fines Himself to forming the universe through His Word, 
but clothes His Word in the very material of the uni- 
verse: 


And so the Word became flesh 

And He made His home among us 

And we have seen His Glory 

Glory belonging to the only Son (coming) from the 
Father, 

Full of grace and truth. 


God, in this last speaking of His Word has destroyed 
the distances between us. There is more, now, than com- 
munication between us. There is intimacy. The infinitely 
self-contained and perfect divinity projected the world and 
mingled with it to preserve its being. He intruded into 
world history to choose a people. With the Jews God 
took up His residence. He pitched His tent among them, 
as they delight to say over and over in their songs of praise 
to Him. His unseen glory was present in the ark. This was 
part of the covenant He made with them after He guided 
them by day and night from Egypt to the promised land 
in a pillar of cloud and a pillar of fire. At the dedication 
of their great Temple, God’s glory filled the Holy of 
Holies. But now this eternal Word, who sought out Abra- 
ham and made His promises to him, who spoke in the 
Law and the Prophets, in poets, historians, and storytellers 
of the Old Testament, is no longer satisfied to speak 
through others. He speaks in His own Person. All the di- 
vinity of the Word which had manifested itself in all 
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these ways through centuries, now resides in this human 
flesh, not as a mere inhabitant, but as one person with it. 
The body of Christ is God’s new home among men. That 
unspeakable glory of God which filled the Holy of Holies 
fills now the flesh of a man and makes it the flesh of the Son 
of God. And the invisible glory of the only-begotten Son, 
when it comes from the Father into human flesh, is no 
longer invisible, but seen. Men have seen His glory. 

We might expect glory to be a word connected with 
the miracle of the transfiguration which took place before 
St. John’s eyes on Mount Tabor. But whenever we find 
St. John using this word, we find the passion and death of 
our Lord: “The time has come for the Son of Man to be 
glorified” (12:23). When Judas leaves the supper to betray 
our Lord, He says, “Now the Son of Man has been glori- 
fied, and God has been glorified, through him, and God 
will through himself glorify him; he will glorify him 
immediately” (13:31-32). And in His last discourse to His 
disciples our Lord says: “Father, glorify your son that 
your son may glorify you (17:2). I have glorified you here 
on earth, by completing the work which you gave me to 
do. Now, Father, glorify me in your presence as I had 
done me there before the world existed (17:5). I have 
given them the glory that you gave me, so that they may be 
one just as we are, I in union with them and you with 
me, so that they may be perfectly unified, and the world 
may recognize that you sent me and that you love them 
just as you loved me. Father, I wish to have those whom 
you have given me with me where I am, to see my glory 
that you have given me, for you loved me before the cre- 
ation of the world” (17:22-24). The glory that is His Fa- 
ther’s love for Him becomes the glory of the love of the 
Father and the Son for us when Christ suffers for us to 
make us God’s sons. Passion and death are things that 
would have been impossible to God unless He had taken 
upon Himself a human nature. But when it is done, 
we see a new and startling vision of the glory of God, a 
new vision which is a paradox; the invisible and awesome 
glory that filled the Holy of Holies is brightened to a 
climax at the time of God’s suffering and at the moment 
of His death. 

If there is paradox here, there must also be meaning. 
Paradox is a challenge to our deeper thought. If passion 
and death are the climax of God’s glory, its fullest ex- 
pression, what can God’s glory be or mean? There is cre- 
ation. When we think of its immensity, the hugeness of 
the forces unleashed in the exploding universe, we catch 
our breath and lose track of our mathematical securities. 
But this is not a full picture of God’s glory. It is only 
a first, rough sketch. When we think of the delicacy of 
craftmanship that enabled a tiny planet to nurture life, 
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we may melt at the tenderness that reigns in a theatre of 
such violent forces, but we know again that it is not the 
full expression of God’s glory. There is the Old Law when 
this all-powerful and tender God chooses to interfere in 
our pitiful history, chooses a nomad tribe and guides its 
destiny through hundreds of years of war and infidelity 
so that a few men at least will know that He is the God 
who is, in spite of their stubbornness and disinterest. 
This infinite humility of the omnipotent God, who cares 
that man’s blindness be cured, speaks more clearly of 
God’s glory but still falls short of it. What is amazing 
is that none of this turns out to be any hint at all of what 
the full revelation of God’s glory will be. How could we 
have guessed that the full burst of it would be a criminal 
execution on a Judean hill? Yet just this meek submission 
to suffering and this most shameful of all deaths is the 
climax and full unveiling of the glory of God. God’s 
glory is supremely expressed in His choice to suffer and 
die, to do those things which are the deepest badge of 
our sinful and fallen nature. The glory which Christ, the 
eternal Word, had before all time in the bosom of His 
Father is that extremity of love which leads Him to take 
up the nature of His sinful creature, suffer for him, and 
lay down that life which, because it is the perfect ex- 
pression of the union of God with us, is the supreme gift 
which He can give to redeem us. 

And this glory of God, God’s passion, is not for our 
contemplation alone, or for our deepest meditation. “If 
I be lifted up, I will draw all men to myself.” It is magnetic 
force, a force for union. We are drawn to Him, and 
all of us become one in Him as the Father in Him and He 
in the Father. To a certain extent we are here meditating 
on poetry. In the context of our lives, however, it is more. 
It is an appeal to us to recognize the unity that exists 
now between time and eternity, space and divine im- 
mensity, and especially between Christian and Christian. 
Little children love one another. We read here truth after 
truth, and they are many truths. But each separate truth, 
as it is presented to us, is set back into a mysterious and all 
embracing unity in God: The Word appears, but He is 
with God; He is God. Creation emerges, through the 
Word; but then begins its long and relentless motion back 
towards God. Why this great return? Because the Word, 
who is one with God, has come forth from God and 
joined creation to Himself, pervading it by creative activ- 
ity, coming unto His own in word and then in person, 
producing within Himself a new life for the created world 
to live in Him, making men God's sons and drawing them 
all and the creation that is theirs back to the bosom of 
His Father with whom He is but one. We, of course, must 
put ourselves back into this marvelous current of the life 

















of God which is flowing back to Him. It cannot be ours 
unless we receive Him, and we can refuse Him. But if we 
are drawn to Him in the glory of His cross as it is renewed 
every morning at Mass, we will accept Him into our bodies 
in the sacrament of the Eucharist. We become ourselves 
the dwelling place of the glory of God; for we are the 
dwelling place of the flesh of Christ. All of us, marching 
back through time to happiness in eternity, become one in 
this divine life which nourishes us all. The glory of God 
walks about on the streets. It is in us and about us. We 
are His holy people united to Him and to each other in 
the reception of His body, all making up with Him but one 
body. Our temporal actions, walking the asphalt streets 
of our own moment of history, are eternal actions; our 
limited circle of friends and acquaintances is stretched to 
include all men, and they are all the focal point in time of 
our eternal love for Christ, because He is in them all. We 
see it everyday in all men, the glory of the only-begotten 
Son of God, full of grace and truth. 
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COLUMBAN BROWNING, C.P. 
Martyrdom and the 
Religious Life 


Our twentieth century world prides itself on being mod- 
ern. And to the residents of our twentieth century, mod- 
ern implies everything that reflects the progress of this 
century. Efficiency, freshness of ideas, technological ad- 
vance—such things as these come to mind when we think 
of the word modern. 

Even twentieth century religious pride themselves as 
being modern in the best sense of the word. Since Pius XII 
inaugurated the movement toward adaptation to the needs 
of the times, the religious of today cannot avoid being 
modern unless he wishes to be branded with the stigma of 
retrogression. The response to the plea of Pius XII al- 
ready realized gives sufficient proof of the importance of 
making full use of all that is good in the progress of our 
age for the glory of God. 

But we religious can become so absorbed in our mod- 
ernity that we may forget that the motivation for the re- 
ligious life must always be the same and that it comes 
from the time of Christ Himself. This is why Pius XII 
always stressed renovation along with adaptation. While 
the approach may vary with the changing times, the mo- 
tivation is unchangeable. And for this motivation we must 
return repeatedly to the very sources of Christianity. 

The sources of Christianity are found primarily in the 
life and teaching of our Lord, a teaching enshrined in the 
Church that He founded. But also in the application of 
Christ’s teaching in the early Church is found a very real 
source at which to learn the spirit of Christ in action. In 
those early days when the spirit of Christ was in the fresh- 
ness of its youth, we can find ideas to help us in our day 
to be better followers of Christ. One such idea that can be 
especially fruitful to this end is found in the historical 
fact that the religious life evolved in the Church as a sub- 
stitute for martyrdom. 
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I. Martyrdom and Christian Perfection 


Martyrdom became a practical necessity in the early 
days of the Church. The infant Church soon came face to 
face with the persecution foretold by Christ. Especially in 
the Roman world did this persecution reach the pitch of 
fury. Beginning with the Emperor Nero in the first century 
and continuing for two and a half centuries, it was con- 
sidered unlawful to be a Christian. One who professed the 
faith of Christ, if detected, was given the alternatives of 
apostasy or death. The story of the heroic courage with 
which so many thousands stood firm in the face of death 
is too familiar to retell. 

The resemblance of the death of the martyrs to that 
of Christ was evident to the early Christians. Just as Christ 
died a violent death in testimony to the truth, so also did 
the martyr. It is but natural, then, that martyrdom was 
seen as a dying with Christ. Just as logically, the martyr 
was considered the perfect imitator of Christ or the per- 
fect exemplification of Christian perfection. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that we find the pastors and writers of 
those times exhorting the Christians to martyrdom as the 
means to perfect union with Christ. One need only study 
the example and the writings of St. Ignatius of Antioch 
to see how firmly rooted this thought was in the early 
Christian mind. During the reign of Trajan, this great 
Bishop was sentenced to death and sent to Rome to be 
thrown to the beasts. During his journey to Rome as a 
prisoner he wrote seven letters to the churches of the 
territories through which he passed. These letters reflect 
the burning desire of his soul to be perfectly united to 
Christ by martyrdom. His sentiments are most forcefully 
expressed in his letter to the Romans in which he writes 
as follows: 

I am writing to all the Churches and state emphatically to 
all that I die willingly for God, provided you do not interfere. 
I beg you, do not show me unreasonable kindness. Suffer me to 
be the food of wild beasts, which are the means of making my 
way to God. God’s wheat I am, and by the teeth of wild beasts 
I am to be ground that I may prove Christ’s bread. Better still, 
coax the wild beasts to become my tomb and leave no part of 
~ person behind; once I have fallen asleep I do not wish to be 
a burden to anyone. Then only shall I be a genuine disciple of 
Jesus Christ when the world will not even see my sees 

Forgive me, brethren; do not obstruct my coming to life— 
do not wish me to die; do not make a gift to the world of one 
who wants to be God’s. Beware of seducing me with matter; 
suffer me to receive pure light. Once arrived there, I shall be a 
man. Permit me to be an imitator of my suffering God. 


Since martyrdom and perfect union with Christ meant 
one and the same thing, life itself was looked upon as a 
preparation for martyrdom. All asceticism was considered 
from this point of view. It was by dying to one’s passions 
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that one most resembled the martyrs and best prepared 
oneself for the supreme challenge. Origen expressed this 
in these words: “Those who have prepared themselves for 
martyrdom can even already be called martyrs, even 
though they may never undergo it.” 

Time came when the persecutions diminished and fi- 
nally ceased with the Edict of Milan in 313 A.D. With the 
cessation of persecution actual martyrdom was no longer 
a possibility, but the ideal of martyrdom remained alive in 
the minds of the faithful. Since martyrdom by blood was 
no longer possible, a new emphasis was placed on asceti- 
cism which was looked upon as a martyrdom without 
blood. Martyrdom was still considered the ideal of per- 
fection; and those who most resembled the martyrs by 
death to self, or ascesis, were considered the most perfect. 


II. Martyrdom and Virginity 


Among the practices of asceticism, that of virginity was 
held in an especial high esteem. The practice of virginity 
had been a high ideal and was actually practiced from the 
beginning in imitation of our Lord and His Blessed 
Mother. But when persecution ceased, virginity received a 
new status as one of the foremost means of dying a martyr’s 
death without the shedding of blood. The virgin was con- 
sidered as wedded to Christ by a mystical marriage through 
grace. By complete death to the urgings of the body, the 
virgin, like the martyr, achieved a complete surrender to 
Christ, died with Him and became a perfect imitator of 
Him. St. Jerome expressing this thought said: “Virginity 
is a holocaust to God. Complete chastity is a victim to 
Christ.” Thus, the white martyrdom of virginity, by a 
process of evolution conditioned by history, succeeded to 
martyrdom by blood as the equivalent of Christian per- 
fection. 

Living a virginal life in the midst of a world that still 
contained much of the pagan spirit obviously had its 
difficulties. As something of a moral necessity, therefore, 
those consecrated to God by the vow of virginity began to 
band together for mutual support. They often lived in 
common, prayed together and by mutual encouragement 
helped each other to their common goal of perfect union 
with Christ. In this practice we have a foreshadowing and 
a natural preparation for the religious life. 


III. Martyrdom, Virginity and the Religious Life 


The ground had been prepared for the birth of monas- 
ticism, or organized religious life. Toward the end of the 
third century when the persecutions were beginning to 
lose some of their force, the practice of the eremitical life 
began in Egypt. In the year 320 (only seven years after the 
Edict of Milan), St. Pachomius founded the first monastery 
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of the common life. Some forty years later St. Basil estab- 
lished the same form of life in the Eastern Church. 

With the virginal spirit already so high in honor and 
with so many in fact already living the eremitical life, it 
is not surprising that these monasteries flourished. Those 
who desired perfect union with Christ and for whom 
martyrdom was no longer possible flocked to these monas- 
teries. There, united in prayer, these generous men and 
women were able to find a kind of native atmosphere in 
which to realize their ambition of perfect union with 
Christ by the “living martyrdom” of the religious life. 

With the origin of monasticism there began a new epoch 
of Christian history, one that is still unfolding today. This 
is the history of the religious life. From one or two monas- 
teries, the fire of zeal that started them spread until it 
gradually covered the entire world. The organized life 
of consecration to God has gone through many stages of 
evolution, all of them prompted by the changing events 
of history. All through the ages the religious life has been 
adapting itself to the needs of the times until we find the 
greater percentage of religious today extremely active, 
whereas the religious of those early days were largely con- 
templative. But the religious of today are nonetheless 
branches of the same tree and the essential motivation of 
the religious life remains the same. 


IV. Practical Application 


Pius XII frequently urged religious to return to the 
sources of their life. Along with adaptation to modern 
needs, he stressed with equal insistence the need for 
renovation. The Holy Father realized that it is only when 
the spirit of zeal and fervor is preserved and deepened that 
we can safely and sanely adapt, bringing the best effort to 
bear on the needs of the times. In striving to achieve this 
purpose, the religious of today would do well to endeavour 
to capture the spirit in which the religious life was 
founded. 

When we see the religious life as an outgrowth of and a 
substitute for martyrdom, what a difference it can make in 
one’s approach to the religious life. One sees clearly that 
the goal of religious living is perfect conformity to Christ, 
a wholehearted dying to self and complete living with and 
for Christ. The sacrifices inherent in the religious vows, 
resistance of the spirit of the modern world, the pressures 
and frustrations of daily activity in the life of the modern 
religious—all will be seen in a new light when one realizes 
that these are but aspects of that death with Christ which 
leads to union with Him. It is by these daily sacrifices 
that the religious of our day are called to the same con- 
formity with Christ that was the goal of the martyrs. 
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Lack of sufficient motivation is ordinarily one of the 
greatest hindrances to the progress of a religious. It may 
help religious to ponder the fact that the vocation of the 
religious is essentially the same as that of the martyrs. The 
manner of realization may differ according to circum- 
stances. But the goal is identical—the wholehearted 
giving of self to Christ, dying with Him in order to live 
with Him. 

























PAX 


The Call of God 


There have always been, and always will be, vocations. 
One has only to run through the pages of both Old and 
New Testaments to see that God has always called souls 
to consecrate themselves to Him or to serve Him or to 
come back to Him. 

The call of God’s mercy, for it is always that, may be 
heard at any time and in the most unexpected places, 
as witness the parable of the prodigal son, who was called 
to mercy in a pigsty. God is of an infinite adaptability! 

From the beginning of Genesis, we find God calling 
Adam and Eve back after their fall. ‘Truly God’s ways do 
not change, for His “I came to seek and to save that which 
is lost” is true from the beginning. So, too, God calls Cain 
after his murder of Abel to give him a spark of hope even 
in his punishment. Noah is called with all his family and 
is set apart by God for His service and his own salvation. 


' But the first spectacular vocation in the Old Testament is 


that of Abraham. 


Leave thy country, thy kinsfolk 
And thy father’s house. 

And come away into a land 
That I shall show thee. 


Here is the usual conception of a vocation, the leaving of 
all for God; and already there is the promise of what might 
be called a millionfold! “I will bless thee and make thy 
name renowned ...and in thee shall all the races of the 
world find a blessing.” 

Abraham’s might be called a late vocation, for he was 
seventy-five years old when it came! His wife and his 
nephew were called to accompany him, and God con- 
stantly encouraged him: “Have no fear... I am here... 
thy reward will be great indeed!” St. Ambrose remarks that 
it is the privilege of the saints to receive a new name from 
God. God changed Abram’s name to Abraham, and his 
wife’s to one meaning “The Princess.” She too was blessed, 
who had been sterile, and bore Isaac, “the son of laugh- 
ter.” 
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Vocations bring suffering, as Abraham discovered by the 

terrible test of his faith, when God bade him offer up 
Isaac in sacrifice. But God stayed that obedient hand at 
the last minute saying, “Abraham, Abraham, for my sake 
thou wast willing to give up thine only son.” It is as if 
God is in admiration of this sturdy faith of Abraham’s, 
just as Jesus later was when faced with the dauntiess faith 
of a woman, “Woman, great is thy faith!’ “Thine only 
son,” cries God; and in promising Abraham the reward of 
a countless posterity, through which all nations should 
be blessed, God is promising him no less than His own 
Son, who would save us all. We see the parallel with this 
situation in the words of St. John: “God so loved the 
world that He gave His only begotten Son.” God’s love for 
Abraham and Sarah did not prevent His care for their 
bondmaid, Agar. She too is called and consoled in the 
desert by the finding of water for her dying child and the 
promise of a wonderful future for him. It is no wonder, 
then, that Abraham died contented. He had spent a hun- 
dred years in the service of God, and God had blessed him 
in all his doings. 

“God,” a small boy once remarked, “has some very funny 
friends.” Jacob is perhaps one of these, for in spite of St. 
Augustine’s lenient “not a lie, but a mystery,” he appears 
as “a twister”; but God who beholds the heart saw his 
capacity for tenacious fidelity and love. All God’s dealings 
with him are mysterious. Perhaps He saw in Jacob, who 
had, to put it politely, borrowed his brother’s name, birth- 
right, and blessing, the figure of us all, of all mankind, 
who would shelter behind the name of His first-born Son, 
Jesus, and in that Name and disguise, steal His blessing 
and the right of inheriting the Kingdom of Heaven. None 
of us can, then, throw stones at Jacob! 

He was called by God, in his sleep, from a ladder reach- 
ing from heaven to earth, the passageway of countless 
angels (a ladder which has greatly intrigued the saints and 
the fathers of the Church) with a free promise, with no 
conditions! “I am the Lord, the God of thy father Abra- 
ham, the God of Isaac, and this ground on which thou 
sleepest is my gift to thee and thy posterity. Thy race shall 
be as countless as the dust... thou shalt overflow thy 
frontiers, till all the families of the earth find a blessing in 
thee and this race of thine. I myself will watch over thee 
...all My promises shall be fulfilled.” 

What a wonderful vocation Moses, the great contempla- 
tive, had! From babyhood God endowed him with such 
grace and charm that he escaped death when Pharoah 
killed the baby boys of Israel. He was saved by the ruler’s 
daughter, who hired his own mother to nurse him. God 
watched over him till the day when in the desert He called 
him from out the burning bush. God often calls contem- 
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platives in the desert, for as St. Ambrose says: ““The food 
of heavenly grace is given, not to the idle, not in the city 
... nor to those accustomed to worldly things, but to those 
of the kingdom of God.” It needs contemplative eyes to see 
a bush aflame with God and a contemplative heart to hear 
God’s calling from so lowly a setting. How beautiful a 
name becomes when God pronounces it! “Moses, Moses!” 
called God. “Moses” means “‘a rescuer,” a saviour. Every 
contemplative is a rescuer of souls. 

Moses at once entered into the deep mysteries of God. 
“Take off thy shoes, for thou standest on holy ground. 
I am the God thy father worshiped, the God of Abraham, 
of Isaac and of Jacob. Up! Thou art to lead My people out 
of Egypt.” Moses is reluctant to accept this errand. His hu- 
mility tries to escape from such high honors. Contem- 
platives often are tempted to wonder if their vocation is 
not presumption. Other people seem so much holier and 
more fitted for God’s great designs. Moses is, like most con- 
templatives, a strange mixture of timidity and audacity. 
God truly has strange ways of choosing His tools, of 
picking His elect! 

“Who am I, and Who art Thou, O my God?” cry the 
saints. 

“I’m not at all the person Thou needest”; and in the 
same breath, as if he hadn’t listened to God’s introduction, 
“Who art Thou?” Blessed humility and blessed audacity 
of Moses, since they gave us the splendid name God, “I am 
the God who is.” 

Besides this amazing condescension of God to Moses, 
God gives His chosen one the gift of miracles to help him 
in his mission. But Moses in his modesty persists in pro- 
testing his incapacity for his vocation. He pleads his love 
of silence, his lack of facile speech. Contemplatives are 
often painfully aware of how inarticulate they are, how 
ineloquent when talking of what surpasses speech. The 
saints are sometimes regarded as fools by reason of this 
tongue-tiedness of theirs. 

Moses’ vocation is fairly typical of God’s call to con- 
templatives. He often accords them, at the beginning, a 
foretaste of “what eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor 
hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive.” He 
puts heart into them; perhaps otherwise they would 
never have the courage for the long march through the 
wilderness that will inevitably lie before them. 

God brushes away Moses’ doubts and fears and gives 
him a spokesman in Aaron, whom He calls to the priest- 
hood, to the preaching of His message and to obedience. 
“Aaron will receive my commandments from thee, and re- 
peat them... .” And despite the desert, they could scarcely 
doubt God’s abiding presence with them on the way since 
He made it clear in their darkest nights by the column of 
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fire and the very cloud showed Him there by day, to say 
nothing of His extraordinary care for them, so that neither 
shoes nor clothing wore out, and bread was sent them from 
Heaven. “Nothing lacks to those who love God.” Most 
contemplatives can vouch for this amazing care of their 
heavenly Father at all times. 

An odd vocation is that of the soothsayer Balaam, whom 
God served in his own coin, so to speak, and led by con- 
tradictions! He is like the sort of dirigé who makes it 
clear to his director along what lines he expects to be 
directed, in the way of his own choosing! Balaam almost 
obliges God to let him have his own way, and God uses 
it to humble him mightily, by letting his donkey know 
His will for Balaam, and furthermore announce it, backed 
up by an angel! For this honor the poor ass paid dearly. 
One might note in passing that God seems by the witness 
of both Testaments to have a weakness for asses, human 
and otherwise! That is, if we dare use a human expression 
and talk of the “weakness” of God, as St. Augustine dares 
do, of Him who is the Strength of the Strong! 

“Why hast thou thrice beaten thine ass?” asks God's 
angel. “I came to intercept thee, because this errand of 
thine is headstrong and defies my will. If the ass had not 
turned aside...I should have taken thy life and spared 
hers.” “I will go home again,” decides Balaam. ‘‘No,” says 
God through His angel. “Go, but be sure thou utterest no 
word, save what I bid thee.” Magnificently, too, Balaam 
does that, to Balac’s indignation; and despite his efforts at 
bribery, Balaam blesses, instead of cursing, Israel! “Sons 
of Israel, countless as the dust, race of Jacob past all 
numbering, may death find me faithful as these, and be my 
end like theirs.” 

The grace of God suddenly floods him, as it has a way of 
doing when we are obedient. “My errand is to bless,” he 
cries. Headstrong Balaam then humbly confesses that 
“from being blindfold, he saw, heard the speech of God 
most high, had a vision of Him, and learned to see right.” 
This passage recalls that in the New Testament of the 
blind man of Bethsaida, who was also slow at learning to 
see, who also had a vision of God, and at His touch learned 
to see right! 

Children are called, too, by God. Samuel was chosen 
before he was conceived in his mother’s womb. He was the 
fruit of the long suffering and many tears of his sterile 
mother, blessed by Heli, the priest, to whom she declared 
her vow of offering him to God “all his life long.” She 
brought him to the temple as soon as he was weaned, 
and “evermore the boy, Samuel, rose higher in God's 
favour.” One night, while he was “sleeping in the divine 
presence where God’s ark was,” he thought he heard: Heli 
calling him and ran to him with charming obedience say- 

















ing, “Here I am!” Heli sent him back to bed three times, 
then realized that God had called the little boy. He told 
him that if God called again, he must say, “Speak on, Lord, 
thy servant is listening.” 

How lovely the account of God’s coming again in Holy 
Writ. “The Lord came to his side and stood there waiting.” 
So often He does, and waits so long, so patiently before we 
Samuels recognize His voice! It was a fearful message for 
a little boy to have to deliver to Heli; but Heli, hearing 
it, made the admirable answer, “It is the Lord... let Him 
do His will.” 

Saul and David both had kingly vocations; the first 
failed, as alas, vocations sometimes do. The second bore 
the hundredfold of fruitfulness. Both were rooted in 
humility, for neither seemed at all likely to become king. 
Saul scarcely expected to be called by God to royal 
honors and duties when he set out to hunt for his father’s 
lost donkeys, any more than the little boy David expected 
to be king when he was shepherding his father’s sheep. 
David kept his humility and so God exalted him; Saul 
lost his, and by disobedience fell from God’s favour. Both 
fell, but David speedily confessed his sin. As St. Ambrose 
says: “He sinned as kings often do, but he did penance, 
he groaned, he wept, as kings are not wont to do. He con- 
fessed his fault, he sought for pardon... he wept over his 
misery, he fasted, he prayed, and publishing his grief 
abroad, he left a witness of his confession to all poster- 
ity. ... To fall into sin comes from the weakness of nature. 
To confess the sin comes from virtue.” “The Lord loves 
obedience better than sacrifice,” Saul was told. Disobedi- 
ence is revolting against God, and almost inevitably pre- 
pares the loss of a vocation. 

We have seen a few of the calls of God in the Old 
Testament; what shall we say of the vocations in the 
New Testament? St. John the Baptist links, as it were, 
the two Testaments; and the Church applies to his voca- 
tion the magnificent passage from Jeremiah, whom God 
told: “I claimed thee for my own, before ever I fashioned 
thee in thy mother’s womb .. . I set thee apart for myself.” 

Each New Testament vocation is splendid in its simplic- 
ity. Jesus captivates hearts by a look, a word, a smile, 
or simply by His presence. St. Augustine has a delightful 
description of the beginning of St. Andrew’s vocation. 
“They wished to see where He dwelt . . . to be instructed in 
His precepts. He showed them where He dwelt. They came 
and were with Him. What a blessed day they spent! What 
a blessed night. Who is there who can tell what they heard 
from the Lord? Let us, too, build in our heart and make 
a house, whither He may come and teach us, and talk 
with us.” 

The Bible account itself relates best the story of all the 
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splendid New Testament vocations, of our Blessed Lady, 
of St. Joseph, of St. Peter, St. John and the rest of the 
disciples. How many others there are of which we would 
gladly learn more, like that of the little boy who gave his 
bread and fishes to feed the multitude, or of Jairus’ 
twelve-year-old daughter, who heard Jesus’ Talitha cumi, 
“Little maid, arise.” Who could doubt that she followed, 
seeking Him as eagerly as the bride in the Canticle of Can- 
ticles? 

There are vocations of admirable people like St. Luke, 
the doctor, of St. Paul, the fiery zealot; of businessmen like 
St. Matthew; of thieves like Dismas, who stole heaven; 
of sinners like St. Mary Magdalene or St. Photina, who 
at Jacob’s well, drew forth such streams of living water 
from the Sacred Heart! And that of Zacheus! When he 
could see nothing, he climbed a sycamore and saw the 
Lord passing by. Now the sycamore is sometimes called 
“a foolish fig tree.” Little Zacheus, then, climbed the 
sycamore and saw the Lord. Thus they who in humility 
choose the things that the world deems foolish have a 
keen insight into the wisdom of God Himself. The crowd 
prevents us from seeing the Lord because the tumult of 
worldly cares oppresses the human mind and keeps its 
gaze from the light of Truth. We climb a sycamore when 
we attend to the “foolishness” (as the world deems it) of 
God’s commandments, refraining from recovering what is 
taken from us, yielding our goods to robbers, never inflict- 
ing injury for injury and bearing all with patience. The 
Lord bids us “climb a sycamore” when He says, “If one 
strikes thee on the cheek, turn to him also the other.” 
Through such wise folly, we may see the Lord, and in 
contemplation catch a glimpse of the wisdom of God. So 
says St. Gregory the Great. 

“No one,” says St. Ambrose, “can easily see Jesus, if he 
stay on the ground! One must climb above one’s former 
faults, and trample on one’s vanity. So it was that Zacheus 
came to receive Jesus as a guest in his house. And rightly 
did he climb a tree.” St. Bede says that Zacheus, to see 
the Lord, had to abandon earthly cares and climb the tree 
of the cross, embracing thus the “folly” of Christ. 

St. Maximus has an entertaining sort of spiritual ledger 
account of the hardheaded businessman Zacheus’ conver- 
sion. “Zacheus,” he says, “opened the gate of heaven to 
the rich by showing them how to buy heaven through the 
very means that once kept them out of heaven—namely, 
their possessions! He bestowed a treasure on them which 
would enable them to be rich for all eternity; he truly 
made a good bargain by showing them how to dispense 
their riches to the poor and so be eternally rich.” Zacheus 
heard and answered our Lord’s call with joy, unlike the 
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other rich man who went away sorrowful “because he had 
great possessions.” 

What shall we say of all the other humble and anony- 
mous vocations of the New Testament, of a deaf and 
dumb man, of how many blind, and lame, and dead? 
Like all these, if we are very little in our own eyes, we act 
as a magnet for the love of God and for the grace of 
His turning to look on us and to say, “Come and see!” 
Better still, like Zacheus, we may hear Him say, “Today I 
must dine in thy house.” Best of all, we may hear Jesus’ 
promise, “If a man has any love for me, he will be true 
to my word; and then he will win my Father’s love, and we 
will both come to him, and make our continual abode 
with him!” 
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SISTER MARY JANET, S.C.L. 


Proposal for Small 
Missions: Taped 


Con ferences 


This is simply an idea. It concerns a possible spiritual 
service that the priest and the religious community in al- 
liance with a modern gadget might offer sisters living in 
small, “spiritually impoverished” mission houses. 

The spiritual service is the conference; the modern 
gadget, the tape recorder; the “spiritually impoverished 
missions,” those which receive little or no spiritual in- 
struction from a priest during the course of the year. The 
idea might be summed up as Taped Conferences on the 
Spiritual Life. 

There is no one way in which such an idea might be 
realized. Sketched here are three possibilities. 

In one plan a religious community with a number of 
smaller mission houses that do not enjoy the privilege of 
regular conferences from a priest might secure the services 
of a priest expressly to prepare a set of taped conferences 
for these houses. A distinct advantage of such a procedure 
would be that a priest could be selected who is well ac- 
quainted with the particular community, its constitutions 
and customs, and its works. Furthermore, the community 
could engage a man of proved abilities. Consider, for in- 
stance, how a good retreat master could in this way follow 
up and amplify his original instruction, providing a con- 
sistent spiritual focus and direction for souls over a con- 
siderable time span. 

How many conferences would he tape? This might vary 
according to the time the priest could give to such a proj- 
ect and to the number of conferences from one source a 
community might want. In general, six to eight confer- 
ences would seem ample, or perhaps enough for the re- 
treat Sundays of the year. Probably—at first anyway— 
conferences in a series (where one is dependent on prem- 
ises set up in a preceding one) would seem less practical 

















than autonomous conferences. Separate conferences 
‘would also simplify the distribution process. 

The subject of such conferences might well be deter- 
mined by a discussion between the priest and the religious 
superiors or even perhaps by suggestions from the sisters 
themselves. The length or timing of the tapes, too, might 
be suggested by superiors to fit into some specific order of 
the day, as, for instance, a conference on the monthly 
day of recollection. Generally a half hour might be pro- 
posed as a relatively prudent length. For one thing, most 
tapes run one half hour; a longer conference would neces- 
sitate changing tapes—and there are distractions enough 
without mechanical ones! Too, we can only listen with 
maximum profit for so long. A half-hour is a safe average 
estimate. 

In this connection, it might be observed that the 
speaker can no longer rely on gesture or facial expression 
or the command of his presence. He will need to compen- 
sate for these by careful use of illustration, examples, and 
generally concrete, specific language. 

Once a set of conferences is taped, it could be dupli- 
cated to meet whatever demand there would be within 
the community. Note that five reproductions of a six-con- 
ference set of tapes would make a conference on the spirit- 
ual life available to thirty mission houses. After a tape had 
served its purpose in one house, it could be sent on im- 
mediately to another house, much in the manner we are 
familiar with in handling rented movies. Some initial 
planning in the form of a schedule for each tape would 
make distribution a minimum chore. In communities 
which have a loan library, the tapes might well be added 
to the materials these libraries make available to the sis- 
ters. 

If the initial project proved valuable, the religious 
community could then enlist the aid of other priests and 
gradually build up a considerable library of conferences 
for its sisters. A continuous program of new tapes—per- 
haps two or three sets a year—would seem ideal. 

A more ambitious project would originate with the 
priests themselves. Here a diocese, an order, or a province 
of an order of religious men might prepare and make 
available to sisters taped conferences on the spiritual life. 
This, as I see it, would be somewhat comparable to the 
very real service religious orders of men are now perform- 
ing in publishing such magazines as the Sponsa Regis and 
the Review for Religious. 

This notion has fascinating possibilities. Think of the 
priests in the cloister, older priests and those physically 
ill, priests committed to work in seminaries and chancery 
offices—for all of these, the tape is a possible pulpit. Tapes 
could annihilate distance and a sister in New Mexico 
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could listen to Dom Hubert von Zeller. They could bring 
the greatest spiritual thinkers of our generation into the 
most humble convent—and they could preserve those 
voices for the next generation. 

Perhaps more ambitious yet: some large central agency 
concerned with the welfare of religious—such as the Con- 
ference of Major Religious Superiors of Women’s Insti- 
tutes or the Sister Formation Conference—might under- 
take such a project on a large scale, establishing a library 
of tapes for circulation among member communities. A 
small membership fee for each house or a larger one for 
a community would, I believe, cover the expenses of the 
project. 

Of course, the three outlined plans are not mutually ex- 
clusive. Indeed, they might well supplement each other 
and so offer the sister “an embarrassment of riches” in 
helping her grow in the spiritual life. 

Objections there would be certainly, and it would be 
unrealistic to bypass them or to pretend they could all be 
obviated. Such a project, for instance, would make a new 
demand on already overworked priests. A certain amount 
of expense and organization and book work would be in- 
volved. What of the process of obtaining ecclesiastical 
approval? Some people simply do not like being “talked 
at” by a machine. Furthermore, just what advantage 
would the tape have over the book? 

There are no real answers to the problems of time and 
taste. But there are some answers to other questions. Ec- 
clesiastical permission could no doubt be worked out in- 
side already existing channels. And, although the book is 
probably superior to the tape objectively, still the teacher 
who uses the record or the tape can tell you that there 
are times when the spoken word is more powerful and 
more meaningful than the written word. 

More positively, just what purpose would such a project 
serve? A number of uses come to mind: for novitiates, for 
sisters under temporary vows, for sister-formation groups, 
for the bedridden and those, such as surgery supervisors, 
who are unable to be at community exercises, for prepa- 
ration in renewing vows. But the most general use is one 
that can perhaps be illustrated by what is not, I think, an 
uncommon experience among religious women in this 
country today. It is principally why I think of this as a 
proposal for small missions. 

A sister is missioned in a parochial school in a fair-sized 
town for nine or ten months out of every year. Here, ex- 
cept for the Sunday sermon in the parish church and the 
occasional and very generalized exhortation of her con- 
fessor, the sister receives no formal spiritual instruction. 
Her community may try valiantly to supplement this diet 
during vacation periods by institutes, tertianship pro- 














grams, and so on. And fortunately for the sister, the 
Church demands the annual retreat. For very many sisters 
this is the only spiritual oasis in the year. 

Making good, solid spiritual conferences available to 
such a sister would be, I submit, a major act of super- 
natural charity. Too, it would “lengthen the arm” of the 
priest—or better, extend his voice, which is, after all, the 
voice of Christ. 
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R. F. SMITH, S.J. 
Survey of Roman 


Documents 


The documents which appeared in Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis (AAS) during October and November, 1960 will be 
surveyed in the following article. Unless otherwise speci- 
fied, all page references throughout the article will be to 
the 1960 AAS (v. 52). 


Allocutions and Messages 


On August 24, 1960 (AAS, 817-19), the Holy Father 
addressed the athletes gathered in Rome for the Olympic 
Games. He told the group that the purpose of athletics is 
not the winning of prizes but the proper development of 
the human body. However, he added, athletics not only 
affect the body by producing health, vigor, agility, grace- 
fulness, and beauty; but they also produce constancy, 
courage, and habits of self-denial in the soul. Hence he 
urged the athletes to fulfil in themselves the old saying, 
“A sound mind in a sound body.” He concluded his al- 
locution by calling upon the group to observe the city of 
Rome closely and to see the role that Rome has played in 
the spread of the salvation and the charity that stem from 
the Gospel. 

Five days later, August 29, 1960 (AAS, 819-29), the Pope 
spoke to the officials and administrators of the Olympic 
Games. With this group he stressed his intense interest 
in world peace on the basis of the brotherhood that exists 
among all men. He also recalled to his listeners the mes- 
sage of St. Paul that they should strive for a prize that is 
higher and more durable than any earthly prize (1 Cor 
9:25). 

On August 28, 1960 (AAS, 829-30), the Vicar of Christ 
sent a radio message to the people of Peru on the occasion 
of their National Eucharistic Congress. He pointed out 
to them that the unity and brotherhood of men find their 
origin in the fatherhood of God and are nourished at the 
Eucharistic table where Christ is received who died for 
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the salvation of all men and who is the principle of 
supernatural life for the entire human race. 

On September 16, 1960 (AAS, 821-24), the Holy Father 
delivered an allocut‘on to the Fifth Thomistic World 
Congress. In the remarks that he made to the Congress, 
Pope John emphasized that the moral teaching of St. 
Thomas is always directed to the attainment of a super- 
natural final end. He also said that the explanation and 
solution of moral problems according to the principles of 
St. Thomas will lead to remarkable results in the way of 
peace for the Church and for the entire world. Hence, he 
continued, if his listeners succeed in presuading both man- 
agement and labor to know their respective rights and 
responsibilities, they will at the same time be leading them 
to follow Christ who is mankind’s protector in this life and 
its reward exceeding great in eternity. This, he said, will 
require a diligent study of the works of St. Thomas; and 
he called for a constant increase in the numbers of those 
who derive their light and learning from the works of the 
Angelic Doctor. This increase, he noted, should not only 
exist among priests and scholars, but also among all those 
interested in the humanities and especially among the 
young members of Catholic Action. To this end the Pope 
also urged the wider distribution of St. Thomas’ writings 
in vernacular translations. 

On September 24, 1960 (AAS, 824-27), Pope John XXIII 
talked to a group of heart specialists in the hope, as he 
put it, of giving them a knowledge of the dignity of their 
profession in the light of Christian revelation. The Bible, 
he said, stresses the preeminent place the heart has in 
the human person. It is the heart from which come forth 
holy thoughts, wisdom, and virtue; it is the heart which 
leads man to rectitude, simplicity, and humility; it is 
with our whole heart that we are commanded to love God; 
and when the Son of God came to live among men, it was 
His Heart that he proposed to men as an example: “Learn 
of me, for I am meek and humble of heart” (Mt 11:29). 
Hence, he told his listeners, while a superficial view might 
think that a heart specialist is dealing only with a problem 
in human anatomy, in the eyes of faith and in reality he 
is concerned with a whole world of moral and religious 
values. Moreover, faith will show the doctor the beauty 
of his efforts as a scientist in quest for truth; at the same 
time the same faith will teach him how humble he must be 
in the face of the limitless immensity of God. Finally, 
faith will show the scientist the image of God in his fellow 
men and thereby transform all his relations with them. 
This effect of faith, the Holy Father added, is especially 
apparent in a profession like the medical one which is 
entirely devoted to suffering human beings. Hence in 
their work the doctors should recall frequently that what 
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they do for their patients they do for that Christ who will 
one day say to them: “I was sick, and you visited me” (Mt 
25:36). 

On October 1, 1960 (AAS, 827-28), the Pope received the 
King and Queen of Thailand and delivered to them an 
allocution of welcome and good wishes. A similar allo- 
cution was given by the Pontiff when he received the 
Prince and Princess of Liechtenstein on October 8, 1960 
(AAS 828-29). 

On October 20, 1960 (AAS, 893-95), the Vicar of Christ 
visited the new building of the Beda in Rome and spoke 
to the English seminarians in residence there. Since the 
Beda’s new building is near the Basilica of St. Paul he 
urged his listeners to recall frequently the words of St. 
Paul: “By the grace of God, I am what I am, and his grace 
in me has not been fruitless” (1 Cor 15:10). He went on to 
say that vocations are a tangible sign of the presence of 
God in the world; when God calls, a young man gives 
up family traditions, ambition, and earthly advantages 
and seeks only the glory of God, the sanctification of His 
name, the coming of His Kingdom, and the fulfilment of 
His will. He concluded his address by telling his listeners 
that each nation has its own treasure of traditions and of 
native virtue that can and must be transfigured into a 
precious instrument of the apostolate. Hence he urged 
them to take the well known English traits of humanity, 
gentlemanliness, and reflectiveness and transform them 
in the priestly activity they are called to engage in. 

On the same day the Pope also visited the new building 
that had just been completed to serve as a generalate and 
international house of studies for the Trappists. In the 
allocution that he gave for the occasion, the Holy Father 
told his listeners that the contemplative life constitutes one 
of the fundamental structures of the Church; it has, he 
said, always been present in the two-thousand year history 
of the Church, constantly fruitful in virtue and con- 
stantly exercising a mysterious and powerful attraction 
for the loftiest and noblest souls. In praise of their vo- 
cation, Pope John cited to the Trappists the words of 
Pius XI (AAS, 26 [1934], 106) at the canonization of the 
Carmelite St. Teresa Margaret Redi: “It is these very 
pure and very lofty souls who by their suffering, their love, 
and their prayer silently exercise in the Church the most 
universal and most fruitful apostolate.” He concluded his 
allocution by asking for the prayers of his listeners and 
of all the contemplatives of the world for the success of 
the coming ecumenical council. 

On October 25, 1960 (AAS, 898-903), the Holy Father 
spoke to the judges, officials, and lawyers of the Sacred 
Roman Rota. He told them that the dangers that weaken 
the institution of the family are accentuated at the present 

















time, and he called the attention of all men of good 
will to the serious problem of the sanctity of marriage. In 
the first part of the allocution the Pope emphasized 
the need today for the instruction of the faithful regarding 
the dignity and the obligations of conjugal life. Marriage, 
he told them, is not only a natural reality; it is also a 
sacrament, a sign of grace and of that sacred reality, the 
espousal of Christ with the Church. This sacramental as- 
pect of marriage, he went on, requires a constant and con- 
vincing catechetic, especially in the case of young people. 
This catechetical effort must be done with energy and sin- 
cerity, for the young people of today are in danger of 
surrounding their ideals in a cloud of insufficiently dis- 
ciplined feelings and expressions of love. 

This instruction, however, must be accompanied by 
strong doctrinal convictions on the part of those who give 
them. Educators and doctors, the Pope insisted, must not 
limit themselves to a naturalistic view of marriage; rather 
they must bring out the greatness of human values as 
seen in their harmony with the supernatural. He warned 
his listeners that the lightness with which marriage is 
regarded at the present time and the weakness of moral 
standards with regard to marriage are due in great part 
to the lack of clear and precise ideas on the part of those 
who should be a light and a guide to the younger genera- 
tion. 

In the final part of the allocution the Holy Father 
noted that the security of the family will be obtained 
by constant remembrance of the fatherhood of God. It is 
this divine fatherhood that is reflected in human parent- 
hood, for parents are called not only to prolong the cre- 
ative activity of God by giving new physical life but 
are also called to the highest duty of all—the civil and 
Christian education of the child. The consideration of 
this should lead all parents to a sense of their responsi- 
bility before God and before the human race. Hence, the 
Pope concluded, pastors and educators should emphasize 
in their instructions the nobility of parents as the essential 
collaborators with God in the work of building up the 
Mystical Body of Christ and of populating heaven where 
their children will sing for eternity the glory of the Lord. 


Miscellaneous Documents 


On August 2, 1960 (AAS, 835-36), the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Seminaries and Universities issued a decree by 
which the Academy of St. Alphonsus (Academia Alfonsi- 
ana) was made a canonical part of the Lateran University. 
Henceforth the Academy will be the University’s Institute 
of Moral Theology for the training of future teachers of 
moral theology. 

In the issues of AAS under consideration in this survey, 
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four decrees were issued by the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites concerning beatification and canonization causes. 
The first of these decrees was issued under the date of 
March 16, 1960 (AAS, 914-15). The decree approved the 
resumption of the cause of Blessed Margaret Bourgeoys 
(1620-1700), virgin, foundress of the Congregation of 
Sisters of Notre Dame of Montreal. Blessed Margaret was 
beatified on December 12, 1950. On the same day (AAS, 
916-18) the congregation issued another document, this 
one approving the introduction of the cause of the Servant 
of God Maximilian Mary Kolbe (1894-1941), professed 
priest of the Order of Friars Minor Conventual. 

On May 28, 1960 (AAS, 919-21), the same congregation 
approved the two miracles needed for the canonization of 
Blessed Mary Bertilla Boscardin (1885-1922), virgin of 
the Institute of School Sisters of St. Dorothy, Daughters 
of the Sacred Heart. Blessed Bertilla was beatified on 
June 8, 1952. A second document on the same day (AAS, 
922-25) gave official affirmation of the heroic virtue of 
the Venerable Servant of God Meinrad Eugster (1848- 
1925), lay brother of the Order of St. Benedict. 

A list of the members and consultors of the various 
commissions and secretariats for the coming Vatican Coun- 
cil IT is given on pages 839 to 856 of AAS; additional mem- 
bers and consultors to these commissions and secretariats 
are added in AAS on pages 930 to 932. 
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Religious Life, 1959 


According to L’Attivita della Santa Sede nel 1959 (Vati- 
can City: Tipografia Poliglotta Vaticana, 1960), the un- 
official record of the yearly activity of the Holy See and 
the Roman Curia, the Sacred Congregation of Religious 
granted the Nulla Osta for the canonical erection of six 
diocesan religious institutes. None of these institutes were 
founded in the United States. In the same year the same 
congregation issued the Decree of Praise for eleven re- 
ligious institutes; the only among these of American ori- 
gin was that of the Sisters of St. Joseph of Buffalo. The 
congregation also gave definitive approval to ten religious 
institutes; among them were the Brothers of the Atone- 
ment (New York), the Sisters of the Humility (Pittsburgh), 
and the Oblate Missionary Sisters of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus (St. Boniface). Only one pontifical secular institute 
was approved in 1959, but four diocesan ones were granted 
approval; none of these five were American in origin. In 
the same year of 1959 the Sacred Congregation of the 
Propagation of the Faith examined the constitutions of 
three religious institutes, granted the Decree of Praise to 
the American congregation, Medical Mission Sisters, and 
approved modifications in the constitutions of two other 
religious institutes. 


Mission Statistics 


The same volume referred to in the preceding item also 
provides a number of interesting statistical details from 
the Sacred Congregation of the Propagation of the Faith 
regarding the territories confided to its care. As of De- 
cember, 1959, there were 719 ecclesiastical administrative 
units depending on the congregation; these units taken 
together comprise a half of the earth’s surface and include 
fifty-nine per cent of the globe’s population. In these units 
(exclusive, however, of China and the Communist coun- 
tries) there are 34,817,702 Catholics and 3,516,827 catechu- 
mens; in the same territories are 28,603 priests, 10,436 
brothers, 70,743 sisters, and 112,382 catechists. The report 
of the congregation also includes two important statistics 
regarding Asia and Africa. Between 1920 and 1957 the 
total population of Asia increased by about fifty-two per 
cent; but during the same time the Catholic population 
of the same area increased one hundred and twelve per 
cent. During the same period in Africa the total popula- 
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tion increased fifty-eight per cent, while the Catholic 
population there increased eight hundred and thirty per 
cent. The report of the congregation also noted that by 
the end of 1959 there were in Africa 1,811 native clergy 
out of a total of 11,299. Native clergy, therefore, constitute 
about sixteen per cent of the total clergy in Africa; this 
percentage should be compared with that of 1933 when 
the native clergy formed but seven per cent of the total 
African clergy. In Africa in 1959 there were 20,698,000 
Catholics, 2,958,143 catechumens, 1,544 major seminari- 
ans, and 19,532 sisters. Catholics and catechumens together 
form a little more than twelve per cent of the total popu- 
lation of Africa, while Mohammedans constitute thirty 
per cent of the same population. 


Seminary Statistics 


In the same volume utilized in the preceding two items 
the report of the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and 
Universities gives some information on the state of semi- 
naries dependent on the congregation (exclusive, there- 
fore, of seminaries dependent on the Congregation of the 
Propagation of the Faith and on the Congregation for the 
Oriental Church). All statistics given in this report are 
valid for the end of the year 1957. The total number of 
seminaries at the end of 1957 was 1,456; of these 395 were 
major seminaries, 852, minor seminaries, and 209, prep- 
aratory seminaries. The total number of seminarians was 
158,268; of these 26,046 were in theology, 22,626, in phi- 
losophy, and the rest in preparatory seminary programs. 
Europe had a total of 905 seminaries with 101,353 semi- 
narians; American had a total of 521 seminaries with 
55,330 seminarians; and the Philippine Islands had 2,117 
seminarians in 29 seminaries. In 1957, 4,792 priests died; 
in the same year, however, 6,159 priests were ordained: 
3,985 in Europe, 2,080 in America, and 93 in the Philip- 
pines. 


A Letter to the Editor 


The Reverend John C. Ford, S.J., Professor of Moral 
Theology at The Catholic University of America, has 
sent the following communication to the editorial office. 
In view of the importance of the subject matter the text 
of his letter is given below. 


To the Editor: 


The following questions have been proposed by per- 
sons having wide experience of religious communities in 
various parts of the United States. These questions to- 
gether with the answers given to them after consultation 
with other theologians may well be of interest to many 
of your readers. 
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1, In some communities the sisters are not supplied with 
disposable sanitary napkins of the kind used almost uni- 
versally by women in the United States nowadays, and 
which are quite easily available. Consequently large num- 
bers are under considerable pressure either to ask their 
families to supply these practical necessities or else to pre- 
sume permission to buy them when occasion offers. Cer- 
tain superiors tacitly condone these practices. Further- 
more, this failure to conform to modern standards of 
hygienic necessity can be a needless stumbling block to 
postulants. Should not these articles be considered an or- 
dinary need today, like tooth paste and soap, and should 
not the community supply them? 2. Is there any objection 
to the use of menstrual tampons by young women or re- 
ligious from the medical, moral, or ascetical points of 
view? 

Answer 1. Religious superiors of women should supply 
their subjects with these materials. They are a practical 
necessity according to today’s hygienic standards. It is 
contrary to charity, poverty, and prudence to put the re- 
ligious in such a position that they are almost forced to 
provide these needs for themselves. Furthermore, these 
materials should be kept in a common supply cupboard 
where they are readily accessible. To have to ask for them 
each month is an altogether unnecessary inconvenience. 

Answer 2. The medical advantages or disadvantages of 
menstrual tampons as used by young women or religious 
is a matter for physicians to decide. Actually there seems 
to be a difference of opinion, some medical authorities 
favoring their use, or at least seeing no general contra- 
indication to their use, while other authorities find fault 
with them on medical grounds. Superiors who decide not 
to supply these items because of the objections of medical 
authorities, would, of course, be acting entirely within 
their competence. 

As for moral objections, occasionally a young woman or 
a religious might find the use of tampons a source of scru- 
pulous anxiety or a cause of sexual excitement or possibly 
an occasion of sin. Apparently the great majority of 
women who use them have no such difficulties. Individual 
problems should be solved according to our general theo- 
logical principles for dealing with scruples, with indi- 
rectly voluntary sexual excitement, and with occasions 
of sin. If a real problem of conscience or a real anxiety 
arises, the individual should not hesitate to ask the advice 
of a competent confessor about her personal difficulty. 
The possibility of such occasional difficulties would not 
be a good reason for a general prohibition of the use of 
tampons. 

As for ascetical objections, it is hard to guess what they 
might be. Some might feel that the use of these articles 
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betrays a lack of mortification and an anxiety to avoid 
discomfort that is unbecoming in a religious. But this is 
such a highly personal matter that it can hardly be regu- 
lated by rigid, uniform standards for all. Others might 
fear that the possible physical impairment resulting from 
the use of tampons would somehow constitute an impair- 
ment of the virginity they had consecrated to God. In the 
opinion of the present writer, such physical impairment, 
if it occurs at all, is not the kind of impairment which has 
any significance in the Church or in religious life, whether 
morally, ascetically, or juridically, whether the person has 
a vow of chastity (or virginity) or not. 


Reprints 
A limited number of reprints of the article ““Thanks- 
giving after Holy Communion” by Jean Galot, S.J., which 
appeared in the January, 1961, issue of REVIEW FoR RE- 
LIGIOUS, pages 22 to 33, are available. Included in the re- 
print is the article “The Communicant’s Our Father” by 
Emile Bergh, S.J., which appeared in the same issue of the 
Review, pages 34 to 35. The reprints cost twenty cents 
a copy, postpaid. All orders for the reprints must be ac- 
companied by the proper remittance. Orders for these 
reprints should be sent to: 
REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS 
St. Mary’s College 
St. Marys, Kansas 


Health of the American Sister 


In an article entitled “Mortality and Morbidity Studies 
of Religious” (Linacre Quarterly, 27 [1960], 157-65), 
Professor Con J. Fecher reports on a recent survey he has 
made of the health of women religious of the United 
States. In his survey he studied the cases of 90,000 religious 
women in the United States during the years 1900 to 1955. 
During the time studied, a notable increase in the health 
of religious women was noted. For instance, a religious 
woman in the United States of the age of twenty at the 
present time can look forward to fourteen more years of 
life than could a religious woman of the same age in 1900. 
Moreover at the present time American religious women 
now have a general life expectancy three years more than 
the average life expectancy for their fellow American 
women. Professor Fecher concludes his article with a de- 
scription of the standard health record system for religious, 
the development of which is the immediate object of the 
Committee on Medical Care of Clergy and Religious. 


Catholic Population Figures 


Herder-Korrespondenz for June, 1960, gives an inform- 
ative summary of the comparative growth of world popu- 














lation and Catholic population between 1880 and 1960. 
According to the report the general population of Europe 
in 1880 was 320,000,000; in 1960 this had arisen to 
450,000,000—an increase of forty per cent. In 1880 the 
number of Catholics in Europe was 150,000,000; in 1960 
European Catholics had increased to 210,000,000 or forty 
per cent. The two Americas in 1880 possessed a general 
population of 100,000,000; in 1960 this population had 
increased by three hundred per cent to reach a total of 
400,000,000. In the same areas in 1880 there were 
50,000,000 Catholics, while in 1960 there were 220,000,000 
—an increase of three hundred and forty per cent. Africa 
in 1880 had a total population of 100,000,000 and a Catho- 
lic population of 2,000,000; in 1960 the total population 
of Africa had increased to 260,000,000 and the Catholic 
population to 25,000,000; accordingly the total popula- 
tion had increased one hundred and sixty per cent, while 
the Catholic population during the same period increased 
eleven hundred and fifty per cent. The total population 
of Asia in 1880 was 800,000,000; this arose to 1,800,000,000 
in 1960, an increase of one hundred and thirty per cent. 
Asian Catholics were 8,000,000 in 1880, 34,000,000 in 
1960—a growth of three hundred and twenty per cent. 
The Australia-Oceania regions had a 4,000,000 general 
population in 1880 and a 17,000,000 in 1960; this repre- 
sents an increase of three hundred and twenty per cent. 
The same regions had 600,000 Catholics in 1880 and 
3,200,000 in 1960—a rise of four hundred and forty per 
cent. Total world population in 1880 was 1,325,000,000; 
in 1960 it was 2,930,000,000. In 1880 total Catholic popu- 
lation in the world was 211,000,000; this increased to 
490,000,000 in 1960. Hence during the period 1880-1960 
total world population increased one hundred and twenty 
per cent; total Catholic population of the world increased 
one hundred and thirty-four per cent. 
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Questions and Answers 





6. A retreat master stated to us this summer that there 
are rich people who are poorer than many religious. 
What did he mean? 


The sense of his remark should have been gathered from 
its context in the talk. I believe and certainly hope that 
no religious has as many material possessions and grati- 
fications as a rich person. It is likely that the priest em- 
ployed a rhetorical exaggeration against the few individ- 
ual religious who live a relatively luxurious life. The 
primary immediate purpose of religious poverty is interior 
detachment from material things. It is the freedom from 
the love of such things in and for themselves. The de- 
tached religious desires, evaluates, and uses material 
things only in so far as they are necessary for his life and 
work. It is a fundamental error to center poverty solely on 
the external use of material things. Poverty without de- 
tachment is almost useless, simply because its primary 
purpose is not being attained. It is paradoxical but pos- 
sible for a wealthy man to be more detached than a re- 
ligious, and this fact can be seen in the following quota- 
tion from the Reverend M. Michel Labourdette, O.P.: 
“Inversely, there is a virtue which is too little known; its 
precise function is to perfect man’s habitual attitude in 
regard to money and material possessions; it is called 
liberality. It is often defined rather by the effect that it 
produces—giving—for he who possesses it gives easily. 
But in it there is something far more profound, the in- 
terior attitude, the spirit that it fosters. It is in some sort 
an assertion of man’s spiritual dignity and nobility. The 
domination of material things, the ability to use them 
without being enslaved by them is to show oneself greater 
than they. Inherent in avarice is something petty and de- 
grading; liberality on the other hand cultivates and es- 
tablishes this spiritual greatness and detachment in virtue. 
He who is liberal is not a slave to his wealth as an end in 
itself, imbued with the sole overriding desire to protect 
and increase it; he is the master of his wealth and makes 
use of it in accordance with the necessities of an upright 
human life. There is a close relationship between liber- 
ality and that form of strength which is called magnanim- 
ity, greatness of soul; both are an affirmation of nobility 
and grandeur” (Poverty [Westminister: Newman, 1954], 
118-19). 
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7. I was appointed extraordinary confessor to a convent 
of sisters about two years ago. I have at times been called 
to the convent to hear the confessions of one or two sis- 
ters. However, during the past year, the ordinary confes- 
sor of this convent was sick for a month and was also ab- 
sent for three weeks of vacation. I was called to the 
convent to hear and did hear the confessions of the com- 
munity for this entire time. Should I have obtained spe- 
cial jurisdiction for religious women for these weekly 
confessions of the community? 

The extraordinary of religious women is the confessor 
to whom all the professed religious and novices should 
present themselves at least four times a year either for 
confession or at least to receive his blessing. An extraor- 
dinary is to be appointed for every house, formal and non- 
formal. Only one extraordinary is to be assigned to each 
house, but the local ordinary may appoint many for such 
reasons as the larger number of religious or diversity of 
language. The extraordinary should be the same confes- 
sor (cc. 524, §2; 525; 527). If this is impossible, the ordinary 
may send now one, now another confessor. The extraor- 
dinary should go to the religious house for the extraor- 
dinary confessions, and the practice is to do so during 
the Ember Days. It is also quite usual for the extraordi- 
nary to give an exhortation on these occasions. The per- 
mission of the local ordinary is necessary for him to go 
more than four times a year as extraordinary because of 
the obligation imposed on the religious and novices to 
approach him, at least to receive his blessing, and the 
danger of usurping the duties of the ordinary confessor. 
The obligation of receiving his blessing has been enacted 
lest any who should go to the extraordinary be deterred 
from doing so by human respect. Sick religious are proba- 
bly not obliged to the extraordinary; but they should 
be given the opportunity of making the extraordinary 
confession if they so desire, which is practically always 
true. Authors quite generally recommend that other con- 
fessors refrain from hearing confessions at the time of the 
extraordinary confessions. 

Unless the local ordinary determines otherwise, the ex- 
traordinary possesses jurisdiction for the entire time that 
he is extraordinary and not merely at the time of the ex- 
traordinary confessions. He may consequently always 
validly hear the confessions of the religious of the house 
to which he is assigned. This is the first way of answering 
the question proposed above. The local ordinary may en- 
act that the extraordinary is to be called when the ordi- 
nary confessor of the community is prevented from ful- 
filling his-duty, for example, by sickness; and even apart 
from such an enactment, it is not unusual for the extra- 
ordinary to be called in such cases. 
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The supplementary confessors of religious women (c. 
521, §2) are those who may be called in particular cases 
for the confessions of the entire community, of some, or 
of an individual religious or novice. At least two supple- 
mentaries must be appointed for each house, formal and 
non-formal. The plurality is verified whether the supple- 
mentaries are appointed for only one house or for all or 
many houses in a determined city or territory. These con- 
fessors receive special jurisdiction from and are appointed 
solely by the ordinary of the place where the religious 
house is situated (c. 525). The supplementaries may be 
summoned in particular cases, that is, when there is a 
just reason and for as long as the just reason continues. 
These reasons are such as the following: the absence or 
sickness of the ordinary confessor; shame or fear in con- 
fessing a particular sin, even if venial, to the ordinary 
confessor; doubts, anxieties, temptations, scruples; greater 
spiritual progress or spiritual consolation. A just reason 
can accordingly be verified with regard to the entire com- 
munity, some, or only one religious or novice. If a particu- 
lar confessor has been expressly appointed to substitute 
for the ordinary when the latter is impeded, this substi- 
tute is to be called first for the confessions of the entire 
community. A religious may call a supplementary in any 
licit manner and is not obliged to do so through the su- 
perior. Recourse to the local ordinary is not required; 
supplementaries are appointed to exclude the necessity 
of recurring to the local ordinary on each occasion. 

The local ordinary must grant supplementary confes- 
sors special jurisdiction for the entire time that they are 
supplementaries or, at the very least, for each occasion on 
which they are called as supplementaries, since this species 
of confessor has been established to exclude the necessity 
of recurring to the local ordinary on each occasion. It is 
at least probable that the extraordinary is also a supple- 
mentary confessor, in virtue of the wording of canon 521, 
§3. He therefore certainly possesses the special jurisdic- 
tion of a supplementary by reason of canon 209, which 
supplies jurisdiction in a positive and probable doubt of 
law or fact. The extraordinary confessor in the present 
question was called on all the occasions listed as a supple- 
mentary. From the argument just given, he certainly pos- 
sessed the special jurisdiction of a supplementary confes- 
sor on all of these same occasions. 


8. May a general councilor, in virtue of this office, grant 
ordinary permissions to the religious living at the mother 
house? 


This question implies the rather frequent confusion of 
the office of a councilor with that of a superior. The su- 








perior alone governs the institute, province, region, or 

















house; the councilors as such have no authority. Canon 
516, §1 makes it clear that a councilor is only an adviser 
of a superior, not an associate in authority. Therefore, a 
general councilor may grant no permission except in vir- 
tue of authority delegated by a higher or local superior. 


9. According to our constitutions, each house of twelve 
or more religious of active voice sends its local superior to 
the general chapter in virtue of his office and elects one 
non-superior delegate to this chapter. The smaller houses 
are combined into groups of at least twelve religious of 
active voice and elect one superior and one non-superior 
delegate from their group. Our house consisted of just 
twelve religious of active voice. One month before the 
election, a religious of our community was hospitalized 
and it was evident that he would remain in this state for 
several months. We were notified that we thereby became 
a smaller house and were united with another house for 
the election of delegates. Was this correct? 


No. Your house remained a larger house. If this reli- 
gious was not transferred to another house, twelve reli- 
gious of active voice were still assigned to your house. The 
accidental absence of the sick religious would not have 
changed the rank of your house in the same way as such 
an absence does not change a formal to a non-formal 
house. Even if he was transferred, I believe your house 
retained its rank. The Holy See has frequently approved 
constitutions which state that a larger house is one in 
which a determined number of religious regularly or ha- 
bitually reside. This is a sufficient argument for interpret- 
ing the sense of the common article on larger houses, that 
is, they are houses in which a determined number of re- 
ligious regularly or habitually reside. ‘The accidental ab- 
sence of the sick religious did not change your regular or 
habitual number of twelve. 


10. I have given exhortations and have had other deal- 
ings with several monasteries of contemplative nuns. The 
current movement for a better religious formation, edu- 
cation, and professional training of sisters seems to me 
to be strangely remiss in ignoring nuns of the purely con- 
templative life. Isn’t it at least advisable to improve their 
religious formation? 

Nuns who are not purely contemplative but engaged 
in some active work such as teaching should evidently ac- 
quire the education and professional competence neces- 
sary for this work. The law on minor papal cloister per- 
mits them to leave the monastery for the acquisition of 
knowledge, culture, degrees, certificates, and therefore for 
attendance at schools, colleges, universities, conferences, 
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and congresses that appear necessary. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that the present law of the Church encourages the 
acquisition of the education and competence necessary 
for the work of nuns. Nuns are also in no way excluded 
from the movement of renovation and adaptation, which 
ro eoyescarapat 4) sponsored and promoted by the Holy 

In emphasizing the necessity of sacred learning for re- 
ligious men, whether they were already priests or still to 
be ordained, Pius XI affirmed: “For, since the sole or at 
least the chief function of those who have consecrated 
themselves to God is prayer and the contemplation or 
meditation of divine things, how will they perform that 
most sacred duty unless they be thoroughly and intimately 
versed in the doctrine of faith? We wish, first of all, to call 
this to the attention of those who lead a retired life in the 
contemplation of heavenly things; for they err if they 
imagine that after having either neglected in the begin- 
ning or later abandoned their theological studies, they 
will be able without that abundant knowledge of God 
and of the mysteries of faith which is drawn from sacred 
studies, to go along easily in the higher spiritual life and 
to be lifted up to intimate union with God” (Bouscaren, 
Canon Law Digest [Milwaukee: Bruce, 1934], I, 477). Pius 
XII reaffirmed the same thought: “For religious men on 
whom rests the special duty of seeking God alone, of cling- 
ing to Him, of contemplating divine things and communi- 
cating them to others, should remember that they can 
never properly and fruitfully perform this most sacred 
function and be brought to a sublime union with Christ 
if they are devoid of that abundant, profound, and inex- 
haustible knowledge of God and His mysteries which is 
drawn from the sacred teachings” (Apostolic constitution, 
Sedes Sapientiae, n. 27). It is at once evident that this ar- 
gument of the necessity of sacred learning for contempla- 
tion, a higher spiritual life, and intimate union with God 
applies to all religious, clerics, brothers, nuns, sisters, and 
more directly to nuns of the purely contemplative life. It 
would be most helpful for all nuns to be given courses in 
fundamental moral theology and other pertinent parts of 
this subject; on spiritual theology; Sacred Scripture, es- 
pecially the Psalms, St. John, and St. Paul; on the many 
parts of dogmatic theology that have a more direct rela- 
tion to the spiritual life; liturgy; and the canon law of 
their state of life. The theological and scriptural courses 
are especially necessary for lay religious. They would en- 
rich the spiritual lives of these religious, which are too 
often and too conspicuously confined to the arid bottom- 
land of command and prohibition. 
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11. I have noted that the subject of delegates to the 
general or provincial chapter is a very frequent and al- 
most constant topic of conversation in various gatherings 
of religious. Some institutes have the group system. Please 
explain this system. 

The group system, although not found too frequently 
in the past, has many advantages; for example, it permits 
the lowering of the number of delegates in large insti- 
tutes, the maintaining of a constant number in the general 
or provincial chapter no matter how large the institute 
becomes, the exclusion of the professed of temporary vows 
from active voice, the ready addition of a determined 
number of years of profession or age for active or passive 
voice or both, and the subjection of local superiors also 
to election for membership in the general or provincial 
chapter. One example will suffice to illustrate this system. 
The superior general with the consent of his council di- 
vides the institute into seven equal groups of professed 
of perpetual vows. Each group elects one superior and two 
other delegates from its group; those with the next highest 
number of votes are the substitutes. The voting is done 
in each house. The votes are sent in to the superior gen- 
eral, and a relative majority decides the elections. Or each 
religious may vote for three delegates not merely from his 
own but from each group. 

Many variations are possible in the group system, for 
example, the number of groups and delegates from each 
group; the superiors of larger houses may or may not be 
ex officio members of the general or provincial chapter, 
but the Holy See will most likely demand at least the elec- 
tion of a local superior delegate and substitute from each 
group; the groups may be made up either territorially or 
by precedence, and in the latter case either vertically or 
horizontally, that is, in the former all the older and 
younger religious will be in different groups, in the latter 
each group will have a proportionate number of older 
and younger religious; and, finally, territorial groups may 
assemble in one house of the same group for the voting 
or the votes may be sent in to the higher superior. Recent 
variations of the group system were explained in the RE- 
VIEW FOR RELIGIous, 18 (1959), 216-17. 


12. According to our constitutions, the mother general 
resigns before the election to this office. Who is the mother 
general during the time of the suspension of the general 
chapter because of a postulation to the Holy See for the 
office of mother general? 

To avoid the complete vacancy of an office, for example, 


that there would be neither a mother general nor a mother 
vicar, many lay institutes follow the better policy of en- 
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acting explicitly that an elective office always terminates 
at the election of the successor (cf. Normae Sacrae Con- 
gregationis de Propaganda Fide, n. 142). This does not 
exclude the exception of a termination by death, resigna- 
tion, or deposition, for which provision is made in the 
constitutions by the enactment that the mother assistant 
assumes the office under the title of mother vicar. The ter- 
mination at the election of the successor takes care of the 
difficulty of a mother general whose term would expire 
before the election is held and of the suspension of the 
chapter when a sister is not elected but postulated, that 
is, because of a reelection beyond that permitted in the 
constitutions, or a lack of the age, legitimacy, or years of 
profession demanded by canon 504. The postulation has 
to be addressed to the Holy See in all these cases, except 
that of a forbidden reelection in a diocesan congregation. 

In many monasteries of nuns, the superioress resigns 
some days before the elective chapter; and the assistant 
assumes the government as vicar until the election of the 
superioress is completed. Several congregations of sisters, 
as in the present question, imitate this practice by having 
the actual mother general resign immediately before the 
election to the office of mother general. Some of these in- 
stitutes further declare that the retiring mother general 
retains the government of the congregation as vicar until 
the election of the new mother general is completed. 
Others create a difficulty because they make no express 
provision for the interim government when the chapter 
has to be suspended, for example, while waiting for a re- 
ply to a postulation, as above. In such cases, since the in- 
stitute should not be without a mother general or vicar, 
the retiring mother general is to retain the government 
of the institute under the title of vicar. This was the 
prescription of article 225 of the Normae of 1901, and it is 
found explicitly in some constitutions approved by the 
Holy See, as stated above. The mother assistant assumes 
the government under the same title of vicar if this is the 
express enactment of the particular constitutions. 

In the constitutions of pontifical institutes, it is ordi- 
narily stated that the other general officials remain in of- 
fice until the next general chapter. The sense is that these 
offices expire only when the election to the same office is 
completed at the next chapter. This is the clear meaning 
of constitutions in general and is sufficiently manifest from 
article 213 of the Normae of 1901, which declares that 
these officials remain members of the chapter even though 
others have replaced them after the elections. A few con- 
stitutions cause a second difficulty by prescribing that the 
general officials go out of office at the time of the resig- 
nation of the mother general. This would leave the insti- 
tute without general councilors, a secretary general, and 
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a bursar general in the event of the suspension of the chap- 
ter. In these circumstances, I believe that the general of- 
ficials retain their offices in a vicarious or substitute man- 
ner until the elections to these offices in the resumed 
chapter. The institute should not be without general of- 
ficials, especially councilors, because matters can arise that 
will demand their vote. Since the constitutions should but 
do not provide for this case, the norm is to be taken from 
the practice of the Holy See (c. 20), which, as stated above, 
almost universally vacates these offices only at the election 
to the same office in the following chapter. 


13. Has a religious who is not assigned to the commu- 
nity but is residing temporarily in a house as a patient, 
convalescent, and so forth, the right to vote in the local 
chapter for the election of delegates from this house to 
the general chapter? 


No. You have the house system for the election of dele- 
gates. Only religious who are appointed as members of 
the local community have the right to vote for delegates 
from this house to the general or provincial chapter (cf. 
Normae of 1901, n. 215). The religious may vote only in 
his own house. Canon 163 prescribes the physical presence 
of the electors at the election as requisite for a valid vote 
and excludes as invalid, unless this is permitted by the 
constitutions or custom, a vote by letter or proxy. Outside 
of a most rare and limited exception, the constitutions of 
lay institutes exclude voting by letter or proxy. The same 
principle applies to any group system for the election of 
delegates if the members of the group must assemble in 
the one house for the election. When the group system 
does not demand such an assembly in the one house but 
the votes are immediately sent in to a higher superior, the 
religious in question votes. His vote is included with 
others of the house in which he is temporarily staying. 


14. At our last general chapter, the capitulars author- 
ized the mother general and her council to revise the 
spiritual directory so as to make it conform to the newly 
approved constitutions. Is it necessary for this directory 
to be approved by the next general chapter or may it be 
adopted without such an approval? 


A custom book is a collection of the customs, usages, 
and other regulations on matters of detail that are not 
and should not be in the constitutions, which are to con- 
tain only the more fundamental, important, and general 


norms. These details are on such matters as the precise Questions and Answers 


measurements and care of the habit and other clothing; 
the time of the different exercises; the quantity and qual- 
ity of the food; the kitchen; infirmary; the secondary em- 
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ployments that have no connection with government; the 
manner of fulfilling these and other duties, and so forth. 
A directory is a collection of theological, moral, and as- 
cetical explanations and observations. Its purpose is to 
give a fuller explanation of the religious life, the vows, 
the virtues proper to the religious state, the distinctive 
spirit of the particular institute, and thus to instruct and 
inspire the members to a more perfect fulfillment of their 
duties and to the acquisition of such virtues and spirit. It 
frequently contains or is inspired by the writings or life 
of the founder and of other saintly members of the insti- 
tute. The custom book therefore is composed of details 
of observance, the directory of general and inspiring prin- 
ciples of the religious life. However, these distinctions are 
not always observed in fact; for example, some directories 
are completely or in great part custom books. A cere- 
monial contains the ceremonies in use in the institute, 
especially the rite of reception of the habit and of pro- 
fession (Cf. Bastien, Directoire Canonique, nn. 44, 1; 743; 
Battandier, Guide Canonique, nn. 57; 59-60; Choupin, 
Nature et Obligations de l’Etat Religieux, 375-77). 

At the time of their composition or revision, all of these 
books should be submitted to the inspection of a compe- 
tent priest. This care is to be taken lest anything in the 
contents be contrary to revealed truth or the laws of the 
Church. Of themselves, none of these books have to be 
approved by external authority. However, by a declara- 
tion of March 31, 1919, the Sacred Congregation of Re- 
ligious declared that pontifical religious congregations 
and societies of women, not of men, were obliged to sub- 
mit to the correction of this same Sacred Congregation 
books containing the customs, usages, and practices of the 
institute, such as the directory and custom book, and also 
books containing prayers to be recited in common. The 
purpose was not an approval but merely the correction 
of objectionable matter. This obligation is still in effect 
(Bouscaren, Canon Law Digest [Milwaukee: Bruce, 1934], 
I, 271). 

In the present case, the general chapter authorized or 
delegated the mother general and her council to revise the 
directory. This delegation could have been any of the 
three following types: 1. to revise the directory and put 
it into effect immediately and definitively; 2. to do the 
same but the directory would be effective only experi- 
mentally until the next general chapter, when it would 
be submitted to and approved definitively by this chapter; 
3. merely to revise the directory, which would have no 
effect until approved by the next general chapter. The 
delegation in this case was of the first type since the ques- 
tion contains no mention of any limitation placed on the 
delegation. In my opinion, because it is a question of a 

















general revision, the second form would have been prefer- 
able. Experience demonstrates that defects and omissions 
in directories and custom books are more readily corrected 
by a period of trial. This is also the practice of the Sacred 
Congregation of Religious in approving constitutions. 
The first approval of these is practically always for an ex- 
perimental or trial period of seven years. The third form 
of delegation is very impractical and would most rarely 
be used for any matter. It is clear that all subsequent gen- 
eral chapters possess the authority to make changes in the 
directory, even when the delegation was given in the first 
form. 
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[Material for this department should be sent to the 
Book Reviews Editor, Review For RELIGious, West 
Baden College, West Baden Springs, Indiana.]} 


MANUAL OF CANON LAW. By Fernando Della Rocca. 
Translated by Abbot Anselm Thatcher, O.S.B. Milwaukee: 
Bruce, 1959. Pp. 624. $9.50. 


The author of this book is a layman, a professor at the 
University of Rome, and an advocate to the Sacred Roman Rota. 
The notable feature of this book, as compared with other general 
canonical commentaries in English, is the very long section—150 
pages—devoted to a study of the procedural law of the Church 
as set forth in the Fourth Book of the Code. Neither here nor in 
any other part of the book is the study of the Code pursued 
strictly according to the numerical sequence of the canons. 
Rather, subjects are discussed as occasioned by the topical ar- 
rangement of the Code, and related canons from other sections 
are introduced as the author believes them helpful or nece ‘ 
As a result, in later considerations, some chapters of the Code 
are not taken up as such because they have already been con- 
sidered in an earlier section. By way of example: many of the 
canons on baptism are brought into the study of canon 87; 
much of the Church’s law on holy orders is taken up under the 
first canons on the (ty 

Such a presentation has advantages although it is not very 
helpful in class study of the Code since ordinarily the laws of the 
Church are taken up in their numerical sequence both in 
seminary and graduate courses. The individual wishing to see 
what the author has to say on a given canon will often have to 
look the point up in the index since he cannot find the proper 
page merely by looking up a canon number. 

There are other disadvantages to this book. Often no more 
than the mere enumeration of requisites, impediments, and so 
forth, for an act or an office are given; not a word of com- 
mentary is provided. Thus, all the impediments to religious life, 
whether for validity or liceity, for admission or for profession, 
have no explanation offered. The three crimes which carry with 
them automatic dismissal from religious life are left unex- 
plained. At other times, this deficiency is supplied by a footnote 
reference to some other commentary, most of the time to one in 
Italian, at other times to one in Latin, all of which is good for the 
Italian public for whom the book was originally written but 
is of little or no use to the English reader, especially if a lay 
person, secular or religious. The treatise on the impediments, 
and so forth, to matrimony gives some explanations. 

In a number of instances, a person having little other ac 
quaintance with canon law, could draw false conclusions from 
statements made by the author because he does not qualify 
what he says or because accuracy is sacrificed for a of 
presentation. For example: the words usu rationis habitu destt- 
tuti (those who are habitually insane) are translated “mental ill- 
ness” (p. 105), thus leaving the impression that every 
having any mental illness is debarred, where the Code debars 
only habitually insane persons. 
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“Irregularities and my, eae ng holy orders] are either 
temporary or permanent. Those which are permanent are listed 
in the Code” (p. 115)—as though irregularities could be tem- 
porary and impediments permanent because found in the Code. 

A religious superior, in virtue of dominative power, can 
“dispense from. . .annual vows” (p. 132). A reference is given to 
canon 1312 as seeming proof of this statement, whereas that 
canon is not providing for what religious know as “annual 
vows,” which are the annual religious profession where such is 
had and which can be dispensed only by the Holy See unless 
a given institute has special faculties from the Holy See. 

“Ipso facto expulsion by simple declaration on the part of the 
major superior after consulting the chapter or council. . .occurs 
in the case” (p. 152) of the crimes listed in canon 646, §1—as 
though the dismissal were effected by the superior’s action rather 
than by the Code itself, which point was freed of all doubt by an 
explicit reply of the Code Commission in 1934 stating that the 
superior’s action is not necessary to effect the dismissal (Canon 
Law Digest [Milwaukee: Bruce, 1935], v. 2, Pp. 175). This is 
just one of many instances where the author fails to bring in 
official replies clarifying points which, as they stand in the Code, 
give rise to dispute and doubt. 

There are other statements in this book which as they stand 
are not true. Thus: “Infants or impuberes [those who have not 
yet reached puberty] are all those who have not completed their 
seventh year” (p. 104), which, as regards impuberes, is at vari- 
ance with canon 88, §2. A cleric “may not take part in any 
way, even as a witness in a civil criminal trial where a grave 
penalty is involved except in cases of extreme necessity” (p. 124), 
whereas canon 139, §3 has this prohibition for cases seeking a 
capital sentence, that is, the death | praia On page 130 the 
author observes that the members of the council of a religious 
superior “have only a consultive vote” and again referring to 
the vote of the superior’s council on page 134, he has a footnote 
(55) about the council’s voice on admission to the novitiate and 
simple profession: “On this point the formula used in c. 572, §2 
[sic; should be c. 575, §2] appears rather unusual since it seems 
to confuse two distinct organs, namely, a council and a chapter.” 
It is not the canon or the Code which is confused. The author 
seems unaware that many religious institutes, both of men 
and of women, do not employ chapters except in relation to 
the General Chapter for the elections and affairs of the institute 
and, as a result, what is transacted by chapter in other institutes, 
in these is done by the council. It is to provide for both types of 
government that here as well as in several other canons, both 
chapter and council are mentioned. This lack of understanding 
by the author of the various forms of religious government 
also explains his comment on page 30. 

Another evidence of his lack of understanding of some 
aspects of religious life is brought out in his commentary on 
canon 519 on occasional confessors of religious men in clerical 
institutes. He states: “By this provision a religious who confesses 
to such priests. ..may be absolved even from reserved sins and 
censures” (p. 136). First, he fails to quote the conclusion of 
canon 519, “reserved in the institute,” which notably restricts 
the faculty granted in canon 519; secondly, as a result, seemingly, 
of this omission, in footnote 56 he refers to a number of canons 
(2385, 2386, 2388) as, apparently, examples of reserved cases 
which can be handled in virtue of canon 519 whereas not a 
single one of those cases can be handled by canon 519 because 
thay are all reserved by the Code and not by the law of the 
religious institute. 
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These are some examples of incompleteness, inaccuracy and 
misunderstanding and should show with what caution those 
not otherwise informed and not having some other commen 
available for counter-checking, should accept what is set down 
especially in these sections of the book. There are examples of 
incompleteness or inaccuracy in other parts of the book also, 
although not so frequent. The reviewer has concentrated on the 
sections on clerical and religious life because of the public 
served by this Review. 

James I. O’Connok, S.J. 


BACK TO JESUS. By Canon a Leclercq. Translated by 
Louis P. Roche. New York: Kenedy, 1959. Pp. 213. $3.95. 


Canon Leclercq is among those dissatisfied with the tradi- 
tional presentation of Christian morality, ating as 
handled in the average textbook of moral theology. The pres- 
ent work embraces a set of essays stressing the dominance of 
love in the Christian view of man’s relationship to God. It is 
especially effective in its treatment of the three theological 
virtues. 

Patrick H. McNamara, S.J. 


AMERICAN CATHOLICS: A PROTESTANT-JEWISH 
VIEW. Edited by Philip Scharper. New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1959. Pp. 235. $3.75. 

Six outstanding Protestant and Jewish spokesmen give their 
impressions of Catholics in the United States as they appear to 
members of other faiths. The contributors have written with 
candor but in a remarkably friendly manner. They share cer- 
tain basic reflections. The Catholic Church as a “power struc- 
ture” they point to as the most common image had by non- 
Catholics. As Stringfellow Barr, the noted historian bluntly 
states in his lead article, “It is simply a brutal fact that Ameri- 
can non-Catholics are afraid of the Catholic Church.” The 
writers show most concern for Church-state relations, the area 
in which the Church’s “power structure” is most likely to be 
manifested. They ask, for instance, to what extent will the 
Church use her power to promote her views on birth-control 
or censorship? 

Frommensly within the book a “dialogue” is called for, one 
in which the authors at least seem fully prepared to respect the 
conviction of Catholics that their Church cannot compromise 
its teachings. But American Catholics and clergy, they note, 
have shown themselves least willing of all religious groups to 
engage in such discussion. Along these same lines, three of the 
contributors score lack of respect for the religious convictions 
of others by Catholics. Arthur A. Cohen, in particular, rebukes 
Catholics for a consistently condescending attitude towards the 
Jewish faith. But the authors find much they respect and ad- 
mire in American Catholicism. Editor-author Robert McAfee 
Brown shows a special awareness of Catholic actual and poten- 
tial contribution to the country. His article alone, “The Issues 
Which Divide Us,” is worth the price of the book, which is, in 
short, exceptional. 

ARTHUR F. McGovern, S.J. 


THE COMMUNIST PERSUASION. By Eleutherius Winance, 
O.S.B. Translated by Emeric A. Lawrence, O.S.B. New 
York: Kenedy, 1959. Pp. 239. $3.95. 

Mao Tze-tung himself has admitted that Red China has exe- 
cuted more than eight hundred thousand men. The Nationalists 
give the figure of at least fifteen million. However, the Com- 
munist government has not only the deaths of bodies to ac- 
count for, but also the slaying of souls—and that is the topic 
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of this book. The learned Benedictine author in Part One treats 
of the process of brainwashing in China primarily as it is car- 
ried out among the populace through Hsio-Hsi, or discussion 
sessions. In Part Two he recounts the events of his expulsion 
from China in 1952. Part Three is his vehicle for the depiction 
of the present situation of the Catholic Church in China, with 
particular reference being made to Chou En-lai’s process of 
transforming sees loyal to the ig into mere administrative 
units of the government through the movement of the “Three 
Autonomies.” This is a chilling book, but it can inspire one to 
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PICTORIAL PROFILE OF THE HOLY LAND. By J. E. 
Holley and Carolyn F. Holley. Westwood (N.J.): Fleming 
H. Revell, 1960. Pp. 270. $5.95. 


THIS IS ROME. Photographed by Yousuf Karsh. New York: 
Hawthorn, 1960. Pp. 142. $4.95. 


SINEWS OF LOVE. Edited by T. J. M. Burke, S.J. New York: 
New American Library, 1960. Pp. 160. Paper $1.95. 


One’s choice of these high quality books of pictures will de- 
pend on his major interest. The first, a very good one, is from 
a Protestant publisher. Yousuf Karsh’s photographs in the sec- 
ond have the experienced H. V. Morton’s interesting text. The 
last book features humane camera studies from the missions. 

Earu A. WEIs, S.J. 


THE HISTORY OF THE CROSS. By Norman Laliberte and 
Edward N. West. New York: Macmillan, 1960. Pp. 72. 
$15.00. 


This is more than a history, overflowing with dates and 
footnotes. It is in its own right a homage to the Cross itself. It 
is a work of art with the Cross for a subject. The short text of 
the book can be easily read through in less than forty-five min- 
utes. The introductory essay, opening with the statement that 
the Cross is one of the most ancient and generally used religious 
symbols, outlines the evolution of its representation and the 
attitude of the Christian Church towards it. Texts of St. Ig- 
natius of Antioch, Tertullian, Hyppolitus, Justin Martyr, and 
Minutius Felix show how early Christianity interpreted and ex- 
plained the symbol. The story of Constantine, of the finding 
of the Cross at Jerusalem, and of the liturgical feasts connected 
with it are briefly explained. This essay ends with a sketch of 
the transition from symbolism to realism in the representation 
of the Crucifixion and with a selection of hymns to the Cross 
which show the richness of the devotion to it in the different 
Churches of East and West. The second section of the book 
has for its outstanding feature the series of drawings and paint- 
ings by Norman Laliberte. Excellent impression in colors and 
gold brings out the beautiful modern work of the head of the 
art department of St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Indiana. 
Short paragraphs alternate with the illustrations, following 
very much the same line of thought as the first pe 

E. M. Carreira, S.J. 


A TRAPPIST WRITES HOME. By Abbot Gerard McGinley, 
O.C.S.0. Milkwaukee: Bruce, 1960. Pp. 182. $3.25. 


American religious are deeply indebted to the foresight which 
ong Dom Gerard's family to preserve this inspiring col- 
ection of his letters, and to their generosity in allowing us to 
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partake of and to reap profit from this cherished heritage. For, as 
someone once wrote: “Blessed be letters...they are the only 
true heart-talkers.” What message do the letters convey? Briefly, 
they reveal the story of a man’s search for God—a quest whi 
began in earnest at Our Lady of Gethsemane and finally reached 
its fulfillment at Dijon, France. 

Externally, the letters might appear to the casual reader as the 
mere chronicle of an uneventful twenty-nine years spent as a 
Trappist monk. Interiorly, however, the thoughtful reader be- 
comes aware of Dom Gerard’s personal estimate of the true 
nature of religious life. This estimate, which was implanted in 
the novitiate, sank deep roots during the years passed as a priest 
entrusted with many positions of responsibility and finally grew 
to full maturity in the few years spent as abbot of the newly 
established Abbey of Our Lady of the Genesee. In Abbot Ger- 
ard’s own words: “. . .I want you to ask Jesus to allow one spark 
from His fire of love to fall upon my heart and enkindle in it 
a fire of love that will burn forever, until one day it might be- 
come so strong that it will sever my soul from my body.” 

Dom Gerard’s letters reveal the profound grasp which he at- 
tained of a very simple but essential principle of the spiritual 
life: the dictum of Cardinal Manning that “holiness consists 
not in doing uncommon things, but in doing all common things 
with uncommon fervor.” Or as he expressed it in a letter to his 
sister Eva: “I wish to do all my actions today in union with all 
the love of heaven and earth, and with Mary’s faith, hope and 
charity... .” 

aca into the fabric of the letters is a personal, vital 
synthesis of cardinal religious principles extracted from the 
Little Way of St. Therese and De Caussade’s Holy Abandon- 
ment. “There are many roads leading to the mountain of love. 
The way of abandonment and love—for love hopeth all things 
—is such a sweet way. There are few asperities in its path, or 
if there be any, they are softened by confidence and love. Aban- 
donment rests simply upon two infallible truths applied to 
each event of our lives. First: nothing happens but what God 
wills or permits. Secondly: everything that He permits is for my 
good if I accept it patiently and lovingly.” Dom Gerard’s per- 
sonal experience with long-term, incurable diabetes and its 
debilitating effects revealed to him the place and value of suf- 
fering and poor health on the journey which leads to God, and 
he incorporated this insight into his scheme of values: “Be care- 
ful to regard poor health as coming from Him and unite it to 
all His sufferings and those of His saints.” 

Dom Gerard’s letters disclose to religious that the sanctit 
they strive for must be based upon the solid, basic spiritual real- 
ities which must be digested, assimilated, and incorporated into 
the very marrow of being. Only in this way will their spiritual 
lives become vital, continue to grow in maturity, and finally at- 
tain to the goal of all Christian living: “For me to live is Christ, 
and to die is gain.” The value of the collection is enhanced from 
two outside sources: Father Raymond’s introduction written in 
his usual stimulating, incisive, and deeply meditative style; Fa- 
ther M. Regis Tompkin’s letter which relates the circumstances 
of Abbot Gerard’s last illness and most edifying death. 
Grorce C. MAynarp, S.J. 


GRACES OF THE RISEN CHRIST. By Bernard Wuellner, 
S.J. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1960. Pp. 138. $3.75. 


This work by the author of the well known Graces of Christ- 
mas contains seventeen short, self-contained essays on the 
“divine blessings which are connected with the Resurrection of 
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our Lord.” Thus there are chapters on the graces of the risen 
body of Christ, of His visit to the blessed Mother, of the “new 
life,” of the coming of the Spirit. Although the author's notes 
indicate perhaps too slight reference to some of the most recent 
writing on the theology of the Resurrection, they do show him 
striving admirably to make the theology of the Resurrection 
functional by blending with it liturgy, history, and psychology. 
The language is non-technical; the sentences are simple, at times 
conversational. In brief, this collection of reflections can well be 
used for spiritual reading or meditation during the paschal 
season. 

Kevin E. GALLAGHER, S.J. 


ST. PHILIP NERI. By Marcel Jouhandeau. Translated by 
George Lamb. New York: Harper, 1960. Pp. 129. $2.75. 


If laughter is the mark of the human, the ability to laugh at 
ourselves has in it something of the divine. In this short, in- 
formal biography of St. Philip Neri, we see a man who possessed 
this quality to a remarkable degree, who refused to take him- 
self seriously, but who took God and the things of God very 
seriously. Marcel Jouhandeau gives us a delightful picture of this 
very human person who tangled with popes and saints, sancti- 
fied the practical joke, and was so independent that at the 
age of sixty-eight he moved to his Oratory’s new home, the 
Vallicella, only under the condition that none of the rules he 


had laid down applied to him. 
RosertT J. Dierricn, S.J. 


HOLY WRIT OR HOLY CHURCH. By George H. Tavard. 
New York: Harper 1960. Pp. 250. $5.00. 


Father Tavard, of the Augustinians of the Assumption, 
offers us in this book a study of the origins of the principle of 
“Scripture alone” and of the sixteenth-century reaction to that 
principle. Since the two key doctrinal points of the Reforma- 
tion were justification by faith and Scripture alone, this book, 
in taking up the second, is a timely contribution to today’s 
interconfessional dialogue. The question to which the author 
seeks an answer is the following: Are there apostolic traditions 
which are not somehow contained in Scripture? The answer, 
says the author, is No. He attempts to show that the op- 
posite opinion is the result of the decadence of theological 
thought before Trent and of a misinterpretation of the Triden- 
tine decree by Counter-Reformation theologians. 

The book, written from considerable learning and research, 
gives an interesting, if somewhat restricted, view of the thought 
on the subject from patristic through mediaeval and Reforma- 
tion times. The statement, based on a short examination of 
the writings of Irenaeus and Vincent of Lérins, that “we are led 
by patristic theology to consider that there is a sense in which 
‘Scripture alone’ is an authoritative expression of Catholic 
Christianity,” does not tend to instill confidence in the ade- 
quacy or objectivity of the author’s investigation and presenta- 
tion of the evidence. Read carefully, however, Holy Writ Or 
Holy Church is an instructive contribution which the profes- 
sional and semi-professional theologian will do well to read. 

Joseru J. DeVautt, S.J. 


MISSIONARY SPIRITUALITY. By Bernard T. Kelly, C.S.Sp. 
Dublin: Gill, 1960. Pp. 165. 15/—. 

This kindly, well planned, humbling and inspiring book is 

the tenth from the pen of a scholarly African missionary. If 
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anyone is planning to give any missionary a book this is it! 
If the donor reads the book first, so much the better. It is good 
for both the “giving” Church and the “receiving” Church to 
realize the glory of missionary holiness. Missions are for spread- 
ing the Cieach, and “spreading the Church means working 
for God’s glory. That in one sentence is the missionary’s work 
and the missionary spirit.” The missionary’s mind should fre- 
quently be occupied with “the thought of the divine majesty, 
of God’s infinite love,” and of the necessity and capability of 
the Church to help mankind respond worthily to such love. 
Missionary holiness stresses obedience to the Church, bishops, 
superiors, and has as a reward of a generous apostolic life “the 
love and cooperation of a no less generous laity” in the mission 
field and elsewhere. 

Paut Dent, S.J. 


GOD’S INFINITE LOVE AND OURS. By Robert Mageean, 
C.SS.R. Fresno: Academy Library Guild, 1960. Pp. 183. 
$2.95. 


Father Mageean’s concise and penetrating treatment of divine 
love deserves a place on every spiritual library shelf and on 
every spiritual director’s desk. Beginning with a sound study 
of human love, the author moves in a brisk but thorough fashion 
through the ways and means of achieving greater union with 
God. The book is eminently readable; and while the more astute 
critic may find the examples and analogies somewhat homely, 
clarity is achieved with no loss of dogmatic precision. The cha 
ters on recollection, consolations, desolation, advancement in 
virtue, conformity with God’s will can serve as a sound re- 
fresher course for priests and religious and a clear introduction 
to “professional” spirituality for the zealous layman. The 
author has achieved much in a short space. 

P. C. Rute, S.J. 


APPARITIONS OF OUR LADY. By Louis Lochet. Translated 
by John Dingle. New York: Herder and Herder, 1960. 
Pp. 127. $2.95. 


This little gem contains solid doctrine, a sound answer to an 
important question: why should we run after private ap- 
paritions before we have assimilated the wealth of revelation 
contained in the Old and New Testaments? Shouldn’t we con- 
centrate on public revelation and its explanation and develop- 
ment throughout the centuries by the Church? Aren’t private 
apparitions and devotions unliturgical and sentimental—appeal- 
ing to a taste for the strange and sensational rather than to a 
solid sense of the supernatural? 

In his answer, Lochet points out that in modern times the 
Church has incorporated private apparitions into her liturgy. 
Perhaps this is because Lourdes is a natural flowering of the 
Old and New Testaments, a new manifestation of God’s 
mercy, His personal intervention into history. These miracles 
are new signs that He will lead us into the promised land. They 
contain a new plea for penance and faith. At Lourdes the same 
atmosphere prevails that is found in the gospel. The same 
Saviour passes by in the Eucharist, reaching all forms of suf- 
fering. The miracles reach souls through bodies, impart eternal 
life with physical life, give the light of the faith when they give 
light to the eyes. And these privileges are granted to the lowly 
and the humble. “The blind see, the lame walk, the lepers are 
made clean, the deaf hear, the dead rise, and the poor have the 
gospel preached to them.” 














The apparitions also have dogmatic implications. If we ac- 
cept what the vision called the “Immaculate Conception,” we 
accept all that is connected with it, the divine motherhood, the 


divinity of Christ, the Trinity, the authenticity of doctrinal de- 


velopment, papal infallibility, Mary’s virginity and Assumption. 
Among other values, Lochet mentions the apologetical, so im- 
portant against a background of rationalism and Communism; 
he also sees Mary’s recent apparitions as a continuation of her 
glorification, a hope for the future, a foretaste of heaven. 
BENJAMIN J. Urmston, S.J. 


HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PROVINCE OF THE 
SOCIETY OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD. Volume 1: 
Origins in Europe. By Paul J. Knapke, C.PP.S. Carthagena: 
Messenger Press, 1958. Pp. 251. $5.00. 


The professor of church history at his society’s Saint Charles 
Seminary presents the first volume of his projected history of 
the American Province of the Society of the Precious Blood. ‘The 
first two volumes will cover the era of Father Francis de Sales 
Brunner, who was responsible for the transfer of the Society to 
America. The present volume, European origins of the Amer- 
ican Province, 1s almost exclusively the story of Father Brunner 
up to the time of his arrival in the United States in 1843. The 
second volume, now in preparation, will carry the story up to 
Father Brunner’s death in 1859. 

This is not a popular history. Father Knapke has made a 
truly critical investigation and evaluation of the life and work 
of Father Brunner. Although obviously devoted to Father 
Brunner, the author does not hesitate to present as objective a 
picture as the evidence permits, even if this means recording 
shortcomings, conflicts, and at times seemingly contradictory 
traits of character. The many friends of the Society who read 
this first volume will eagerly await the subsequent volumes as 
a substantial contribution to a wider knowledge and appreci- 
ation of the place of the Precious Blood Fathers in American 


church history. Cart J. Moet, S.J 


MONSIGNOR RONALD KNOX. By Evelyn Waugh. Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1960. Pp. 358. $5.00. 


“Oh dear friendship, what a gift of God it is. Speak no ill of 
it.” This quotation from Bede Jarrett, O.P., (which opens the 
book) is, no doubt, the inspirational force which motivated its 
writing. A careful reading strengthens the impression that this 
work is a labor of love based upon the deep friendship between 
the Monsignor and Evelyn Waugh. The author portrays Ronald 
Knox as a man who understood the reality of his priestly vo- 
cation, his own personal insignificance, and the overpowering 
reality that is God. Though a deeply serious man, the Mon- 
signor did not take himself seriously. As he grew to maturity 
and the relationship of creature to Creator became more deeply 
rooted in his personality, he became infected with a humorous 
depreciation of himself and the world about him: “I doubt if 
we do laugh at anything in this sublunary world except when we 
think we see imperfection in it.” Out of these insights grew the 
conviction that prayer was the most natural of human activities, 
that his natural talents were to be developed and returned to 
God who alone was worthy of their productions: “My God, 
when I dedicate something I have written to any human crea- 
ture, I am taking away something which does not belong to 
me, and giving it to one who is not competent to receive it.” 

GrorGE C. MAYNARD, S.J. 
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DEATH. Compiled by Barry Ulanov. New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1959. Pp. 292. $5.00. 


LIFE AFTER DEATH. Edited by the Earl of Wicklow. West- 
minster: Newman, 1959. Pp. 116. $2.75. 


“So death will come to fetch you?” “No, not death, but God 
Himself.” St. Therese of Lisieux expresses the Christian view of 
death which echoes through saint and poet through the ages. 
Now all these inspiring words have been carefully collected 
to serve the purpose proposed by Mr. Ulanov—“consolation and 
preparation.” The Earl of Wicklow has confined his selections 
to the great writers of recent times and has permitted them to 
express themselves in essay form rather than less extended quota- 
tion. If anything is distinctive of his selection, it is the emphasis 
on the seldom discussed subject of purgatory. 

RosertT F. Gross, S.J. 


THE CANON LAW DIGEST: 1959. By T. Lincoln Bouscaren, 
§.J. and James I. O’Connor, S. J. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1960. 
$2.50. 


Frs. Bouscaren and O’Connor continue English translations 
of official documents of a public or private canonical nature 
issued, with a few exceptions, during 1959. Among them are 
decisions or instructions pertaining to Holy Week services, 
sacred preaching, priest- and seminarian-workers, secular insti- 
tutes, lay religious teaching religion in schools, sisters teaching 
in co-educational institutions, matrimonial impediment of im- 
potency, dissolution of marriages in favor of the faith, Y.M.C.A. 
‘The supplement is in loose-leaf form so that it can be inter- 
woven with that of 1958. 

Eart A. WE1s, S.J. 


I BELIEVE. By Jean Mouroux. Translated by Michael Turner. 
New York: Sheed and Ward, 1960. Pp. 109. $2.75. 


This compact analysis views faith as a concrete whole and 
shows that it is an organized body of Pago relations. Faith, 
objectively considered, is the call of the Triune God through 
Christ to a human person. And the subjective response is a per- 
sonal quest for which terminates in a personalizing act of 
commitment. The world of faith begins from the minimum re- 
quired for salvation and extends to the summit of mystical ex- 
perience; and each successive stage corresponds to a personali- 
zation which is more and more profound. This experiential ap- 
proach to faith needs particular emphasis today in order to 
somewhat counterbalance abstract theological analysis and to 
provide a common ground for discussion with non-believers. 

Witt1aM G. THompson, S.J. 


SAINT MARY EUPHRASIA PELLETIER. By Gaétan Ber- 
noville. Westminster: Newman, 1959. Pp. 196. $3.50. 


In an age racked by juvenile delinquency many solutions are 
se en for many problems. Bernoville’s biography of St. Mary 
uphrasia Pelletier vividly portrays the solutions offered by 
one giant woman for one giant problem—delinquent girls. 
All are familiar with the tremendous work being done today by 
the Good Shepherd Sisters. All should be equally familiar with 
the insights and guiding principles which St. Mary Euphrasia in- 
stilled into this apostolic congregation. Against unbelievable 
opposition, both within the Church and without, Mother 
Euphrasia fought to establish her congregation. Her ideals, edu- 














































cational principles, and spiritual doctrine will be found in this 
short biography—well worth reading. 
James K. Serrick, S.J. 


RETREAT FOR BEGINNERS. By Msgr. Ronald Knox. New 
York: Sheed and Ward, 1960. Pp. 234. $3.50. 


With delightfully deft strokes, Monsignor Knox paints an 
attractive picture of many basic truths of the Catholic Faith. 
His series of retreat talks are primarily intended to awaken a 
sense of “personal religion” in the heart of the schoolboy, but 
his treatment, style, and wit undoubtedly elicit poy 
warm responses from Catholics of all ages and walks of life. His 
delicate precision in analyzing the human heart’s hunger for the 
friendship of God, the entanglement of that same heart in the 
briers of all types of sins, the need for prayer, and the necessity 
of personal rather than external religion, is a remarkable 
manifestation of a spiritually alive priest-author. 

JAMeEs J. Creicuton, S.J. 


THE SPIRITUAL WRITINGS OF FATHER CLAUDE 
FRANCIS POULLART DES PLACES. Edited by Henry 
. Koren, C.S.Sp. Pittsburgh: Duquesne University, 1959. 

p- 297. Cloth $5.75, paper $5.00. 


This book, French and English side by side, is not a formal 
treatise on the spiritual life, but a complete collection of the 
spiritual writings (most of them private notes) of the founder of 

e Congregation of the Holy Ghost. The general introduction 
and the appendix provide the reader with the biographical facts 
of Father Poullart des Places. “Reflections on the Truths of Reli- 
gion” and “Choice of a State of Life” are his retreat notes. In the 
former we hear the heart beat of a soul animated by the spirit 
of the first week of the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius: “What 
a folly to fill one’s heart with things of this world and to have 
one’s head full of vain glory. Of all that is earthly what will 
remain after my death? A grave measuring six feet, a poor worn 
cloth, and a coffin made of four or five pieces of rotten wood.” 
In the “Choice of a State of Life,” we see a young man face to 
face with the problem of finding out his vocation. The “Reflec- 
tions of the Past” is the cry of a soul in deep desolation and 
spiritual aridity. But there is no despair. He knows well that the 
Lord is always full of tenderness for him and therefore that 
“heaven will not always be like an iron vault above my 
head if I sincerely bewail my sins and seek again to enter 
into the Lord’s grace.” The rules he wrote for his seminary close 
the main part of the book. 

ZACHARY M. VERIKAMAKIL, S.J. 


SACRAMENTAL PRAYER. By Conrad Pepler, O.P. St. Louis: 
B. Herder, 1960. Pp. 148. $2.75. 

SCRIPTURE IN THE LITURGY. By Charles Burgard. 
Translated by J. Holland Smith. Westminster: Newman, 
1960. Pp. 163. $3.00. 

DAILY MISSAL MEDITATIONS, VOLUME I. By the Sisters 
of Charity of St. Elizabeth. New York: Benziger, 1959. Pp. 
497. No price given. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF THE LITURGY. By John H. Miller, 
C.S.C. Notre Dame: Fides, 1960. Pp. xviii, 531. $6.00. 

LITURGY AND THE MISSIONS: THE NIJMEGEN PA- 
PERS. Edited by Johannes Hofinger, S. J. New York: Ken- 
edy, 1960 Pp. 308. $5.95. 

SACRED MUSIC AND LITURGY: The Instruction of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites. Translation and Commen- 
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tary by z. B. O’Connell Westminster: Newman, 1959. 
Pp. 112. Paper $1.75. 

THAT THEY MAY SHARE: A MASS COMMENTARY. By 
Alfred C. Longley and Frederick R. McManus. New York: 
Benziger, 1960. Pp. 269. $9.50. 

ST. PAUL DAILY MiSSAL. By the Daughters of St. Paul. 
Boston: Daughters of St. Paul, 1959. Pp. 1608. Black cloth 
$3.75. 


Sacramental Prayer is a collection of essays all originally 
written for periodical publication — of the Spirit, Magnificat, 
Worship). Father Pepler’s main theme shows the influence of 
the sacramental system on both the private and the public 
prayer of the Christian. One outstanding chapter, ““The Body in 
Worship,” discusses a subject that needs reflecting on in our 
day. The author’s ideas on music and worship should also prove 
thought provoking. Scripture in the Liturgy is properly a book 
for reflective spiritual reading or meditation. The texts of the 
missal are expanded and their thought synthesized. Father Bur- 
gard emphasizes the structural union of Bible and liturgy. He 
strives to hand on to his readers “‘the desire to prepare for the 
Mass by turning to the Bible.” Daily Missal Meditations will 
appear in a four-volume set. The first volume, from Advent to 
Septuagesima, is a good indication of what is to follow. Each 
meditation contains a first and second prelude followed by 
two or three points. The material of aera is generously 
expanded and each meditation is concluded by a practical reso- 
lution and a prayer taken from the missal. 

Fundamentals of the Liturgy is a weighty volume but it is 
worth its weight in gold. Father Miller offers his readers a 
scholarly product and backs it with considerable documenta- 
tion. He covers the whole field of liturgy—the Mass, the sacra- 
ments, the divine office, and the sacramentals. The book gives 
concise historical surveys of all these matters and includes back- 
ground matter on rites other than the Latin. Well written and 
affording easy reading, the book is excellent also as a reference 
work. 

Liturgy and the Missions contains the twenty-seven addresses 
delivered at the worldwide congress of missionary bishops which 
met at Nijmegen, Holland, in 1959. During the past year Catho- 
lic newspapers have given considerable attention to the resolu- 
tions passed at this congress and forwarded to Rome for con- 
sideration. In general, the addresses point out clearly the nature 
of the Church in her missionary activity and the primary role 
of the liturgy in carrying out this activity. 

Father O'Connell has done a real service through his trans- 
lation of and commentary on the 1958 Instruction of the 
Congregation of Rites on Sacred Liturgy and Music. His rich 
background and interest in matters liturgical lend weight to his 
commentary. Every religious community should be making ef- 
forts to comply with the wishes of the Holy See on the question 
of active participation in the liturgy. For this reason it would be 
logical for every religious house to have a copy of Fr. O’Con- 
nell’s translation and commentary on hand. It would serve as 
a check against what is actually being done. However, it seems 
to be priced too high. 

Flowing out of the 1958 Instructio is the office of commentator 
during the Sacrifice of the Mass. That They May Share success- 
fully interprets the mind of the Holy See. It provides clear, 
short, and helpful comments to enable a congregation to join 
in the Mass’s action more fully. Particularly useful are the 
directions given in the front part of the book for the celebrant 
and for the commentator. It would be easy to distort the Mass 














through the faulty use of a commentator. That They May Share 
can help one to avoid such dangers. 

The St. Paul Daily Missal is attractive because of its low price 
and its completeness. Latin and English are supplied for the 
Ordinary of the Mass and for the Proper parts that can be used 
at a dialogue Mass. Unfortunately, the publication suffers from 
abominable art work. The majority of the pictures reproduced 
are those of famous masters, but their color tones are not those 
of the originals. The result is something insipid and pietistic. 
One may as well frankly say that other publications from the 
same source suffer from a similar weakness. It would be to the 
advantage of the publishers to employ an art editor familiar 
with modern liturgical art and American tastes in these matters. 

James K. Serrickx, S.J. 


THE PRESENCE OF GOD. By Jean Danielou, S.J. Trans- 
lated by Walter Roberts. Baltimore: Helicon, 1960. Pp. 60. 
$1.95. 


This book, in Fr. Danielou’s own words, is a “meditation” on 
the various ways in which God dwells among men. Developing 
his thoughts around a temple theme (for a temple is where God 
is), Fr. Danielou skillfully traces the progressive presence of 
God through the Old and New Testaments. The result is an 
excellent piece of work which will leave the reader with a 
deeper appreciation of the “Shekinah,” the glory of God, in his 
own spiritual life. 

Mark Link, S.]. 


CITIES IN CRISIS: THE CHRISTIAN RESPONSE. By 
Dennis Clark. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1960. Pp. 177. 
$3.50. 


Cities in Crisis treats the modern city in its various relation- 
ships to the urbanite, the urban family, and religion. Through- 
out the book Mr. Clark reiterates the principle that environ- 
ment has its effect upon the individual. In his eyes the modern 
city has grown into a technological and commercial monster 
whose influence has penetrated not only the daily living of the 
urbanite but also the very roots of religion. This city continues 
to grow unchecked, and many of the social evils mentioned in 
the encyclicals Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno re- 
main virtually unaffected by Christian reform. We need, ac- 
cording to Mr. Clark, a Christian social education program and 
a Christian social policy relating to modern urbanism. The 
encyclicals of the past are not clear in the fields connected with 
residential and community life. Mr. Clark has given an excellent 
analysis of city life along with many penetrating observations. 
However, his suggested remedies for social reform are, perhaps, 


too general. 
Patrick J. Boyte, S.J. 


HELLO. By Robert Nash, S.J. Dublin: H. M. Gill, 1960. Pp. 
146. Paper 9/6. 


These hundred “phone calls” help the Catholic to find God in 
all his daily experiences. Christ is the policeman directing 
traffic away from hell, the gardener tending souls. There is a 
word for the mother, the convict, the unemployed. We see Satan 
in the chained dog, the Commandments in the street light, life 
in a blank check, and heaven behind the clouds. There is a 
message for everyone, and every situation. 

Joun D. O'NEILL, S.J. 
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. BOOK ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Tractatus Dogmaticus de Ordine: Tom. II, De Institutione 
(Cont.), De Materia et Forma. By Emmanuel Doronzo, O.M.I. 
Bruce. Pp. 859 [38]. $19.00. 

The Guide to Catholic Literature: Volume 6: 1956-1959. 
Edited by Walter Romig. Catholic Library Association. Pp. 725. 
$17.50. 

The Penal Remedies of the Code of Canon Law. By Paul L. 
Love. Catholic University. Pp. 179. Paper $3.00. 

The Truth Required in the Preces for Rescripts. By Donald 
E. Adams. Catholic University. Pp. 272. Paper $3.00. 

A Counselor’s Guide to the Social Services of Massachusetts. 
By Gerard Leo McLaughlin, S.J. Daughters of St. Paul. Pp. 266. 
$3.00. 

The Lawyer in Communism. By Lajos Kalman. Daughters of 
St. Paul. Pp. 179. $3.00, paper $2.00. Memoirs of a lawyer be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

Mary. By Richard Cardinal Cushing. Daughters of St. Paul. 
Pp. 152. $2.50, paper $1.50. Sermons and conferences. 

What They Ask About Marriage. By Msgr. J. D. Conway. 
Fides. Pp. 322. Paper $1.95. New paperback edition. 

Transformation in Christ. By Dietrich von Hildebrand. 
Helicon. Pp. 406. $4.50. Reprint of a 1948 publication. 

The Mystery of Mary. By R. Bernard, O.P. Translated by 
M.A. Bouchard. Herder. Pp. 304. $4.95. 

Participation in the Mass. The Liturgical Conference. Pp. 
299. Paper $3.00. Proceedings of the 20‘ North American Litur- 
gical Week. 

Moral Guidance. By Edwin F. Healy, S.J. Loyola University. 
Pp. 305. $3.00. The widely used textbook has been revised by 
James F. Meara, S.J., St. Louis University. 

Problems in Theology: Volume 2, The Commandments. By 
John Canon McCarthy. Newman. Pp. 588. $7.50. Questions and 
answers from the Irish Ecclesiastical Record. 

Redemption through the Blood of Jesus. By Gaspar Lefebvre, 
O.S.B. Translated by Edward A. Maziarz, C.PP.S. Newman. Pp. 
233. $4.00. 1944 French publication. 

The Book of Deuteronomy: Part 1. With a commentary by 
George S. Glanzman, S.J. Paulist Press. Pp. 79. Paper $.75. 

The Book of Deuteronomy: Part 2. With a commentary by 
George S. Glanzman, S.J. Paulist Press. Pp. 96. $.75. 

The Mind of an Archbishop. By Most Rev. Karl J. Alter. St. 
Anthony Guild. Pp. 406. $6.00. Selections from his writings. 

The Catholic and His Church. By Henri de Lubac, S.J. Sheed 
and — Pp. 90. Paper $.75. Parts from The Splendour of the 
Church. 

The Labyrinthine Ways of Graham Greene. By Francis L. 
Kunkel. Sheed and Ward. Pp. 182. $3.50. 

Morals and Man. By Gerald Vann, O.P. Sheed and Ward. 
Pp. 223. $3.50. New edition of Morals Makyth Man (1937), with 
some minor revisions. 

The Screen Arts: A Guide to Film and Television Apprecia- 
tion. By Edward Fischer. Sheed and Ward. Pp. 184. $350. 

Sin. By Walter Farrell, O.P. Sheed and Ward. Pp. 94. Paper 
$.75. Material from A Companion to the Summa. 






























































CONGREGATION OF SEMINARIES 


Ecclesiastical Formation 


Prot. N. 2121-60 


LETTER TO THE EPISCOPATE IN THE THIRD 
CENTENARY YEAR OF THE DEATH OF ST. VIN- 
CENT DE PAUL ON CERTAIN PROBLEMS OF EC- 
CLESIASTICAL FORMATION. 


Your Excellency, 

On June 5th of last year, the Sacred Congregation of 
Studies, prompted by the wonderful example of the 
priestly life as typified in the holy Curé of Ars, addressed 
a letter to the episcopate. [For the text of this letter, see 
REvIEW FOR RELIGi0us, 18 (1959), 321-27.] The purpose of 
this letter was to recall to mind some fundamental princi- 
ples of ecclesiastical formation, the lack of which might 
irrevocably affect the sound preparation of the candidate 
for the priesthood and thus his success in the sacred minis- 


The radiant figure of St. Vincent de Paul, whose name 
in the third centenary of his death has resounded in every 
corner of the world, induces us to continue and complete 
our thoughts on this matter. The occasion presents to us 
anew the life of a saint who, it can be said, was a perfect 
pattern of Jesus Christ, the Eternal Priest. It offers an ex- 
ample which merits the earnest consideration of all those 
who are engaged in preparing students for the priesthood, 
preparing those who have answered the call to fashion 
themselves according to the model of the Master. Do not 
think that we are presenting an anachronism; if the spir- 
itual conditions of the clergy and of ecclesiastical training 
are happily very different from those under which the 
saint carried out his vigorous reform, nevertheless the 
guiding principles which were the leaven of his multiple 
activity ever remain valid. His activity was inspired by the 
eternal value of the Gospel message. 

The heroic charity which permeated his whole life can 
not be explained or understood in its full significance un- 
less we realize that it had its origin in his great concept of 
the priest and the duties of a priest. 
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In a time of dire calamity which he felt deeply in his 
heart, he knew how to confront miseries with comfort 
and to help all those in need. Through his work of reform 
he had already enkindled in the clergy that zeal which 
fosters in the faithful the well-springs of charity. 

It can be safely affirmed that there are few who have felt 
to the same extent as St. Vincent de Paul the supernatural 
value of the priesthood and its essential importance in 
the Church as the source of Christian life. He had in com- 
mon with his great contemporaries of the French school 
a most tender devotion to the mystery of the Incarnation 
and to the Priesthood of Christ; nevertheless, inspired by 
his own pastoral experience, he gradually developed a 
spirituality of his own which was directed immediately 
towards the practical pastorate and was sustained by an 
ever more earnest zeal for the salvation of souls. His out- 
look was determined by concrete cases and showed itself 
in various ways, but it was always based on this funda- 
mental principle that the priest is the man whom God has 
selected and called to participate in the Priesthood of 
Jesus Christ. His task is to continue the work of redemp- 
tion and, animated with the spirit of Christ, carry still fur- 
ther the work which Christ has done and in the way He 
has done it. For St. Vincent de Paul, our Divine Lord is 
above all the Savior of mankind and the priest must be 
another savior who continues His mission of salvation. 
Therefore he clearly saw that the first qualities a priest 
should possess are an ardent charity and apostolic zeal and 
that if the love of God be the soul of priestly activity, the 
object of that love must lie in the salvation of men. See 
how the saint emphasizes effective love of God: 


Let us love God, my brethren, but at the cost of our toil and 
the sweat of our brow. For it often happens that the various 
affective acts of the love of God and the interior motions of a 
tender heart, even if they are good and desirable, are none the 
less suspect if they do not result in effective love. Our Lord 
Himself says: “In this is my Father glorified: that you bring 
forth very much fruit” (Jn 15:8). We must be on our guard be- 
cause there are many who think that when their exterior de- 
portment is correct and they are filled with great sentiments 
towards God that they have fulfilled their duty; but when they 
are confronted with the practical work of the apostolate their 
inadequacy is made manifest. They flatter themselves with 
their lively imagination; they are content to converse sweetly 
with God in al they even talk the language of the angels; 
but outside of this when it is a case of working be God, when it 
is a case of suffering, of mortification, of instructing the poor, 
of going in search of lost sheep, of being content under priva- 
tions, of accepting illness and other misfortunes, alas! they are 
not to be counted on, their courage fails. No! No! We must not 
deceive ourselves: our whole job consists in working.’ 


*St. Vincent de Paul, Correspondance, entretiens, documents, 
edited by P. Costé (Paris: 1919-25), 11, 40-1. 
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We can say, then, that St. Vincent de Paul sees the priest 
in the light of his ministry for souls, souls who are buried 
in ignorance of the truths of the faith, souls who are in a 
state of sin. Or better still, he sees the priest in the light of 
his service of Christ Himself, that Christ whom the saint 
knew how to perceive clearly in the suffering members of 
the Mystical Body, even though immersed in the most ab- 
ject spiritual and bodily misery. 

His intense activity consisted in the continual oblation 
of himself for love of the God whom he saw and loved in 
his brethren. Was this activity separated from prayer and 
from union with God? Such a thought would be the great- 
est affront to the saint of charity, since the fire he en- 
kindled in others, he had first drawn from the heart of God 
Himself. We can not do better than to continue the above 
quotation where we see how graciously the saint treats of 
the point in question: 

There is nothing more conformable to the Gospel than for 
us to accumulate light and strength for our own souls in prayer, 
spiritual reading, and solitude, and then to bestow on men this 
spiritual food. In doing so, we are following the example of our 
Lord and His Apostles; we are uniting the task of Martha to 
that of Mary; we are imitating the dove which itself takes a 
part of the food it has gathered for its own nourishment and 

ives the rest to feed its young. This is what we must do. This 
is how we must prove to God that we love Him—through the 
medium of our good works.’ 


The aspect under which he loved to think of the Savior 
is that foretold by the Prophet and used by Christ at the 
beginning of His public life in reference to Himself: ““The 
spirit of the Lord is upon me. Wherefore he hath anointed 
me to preach the gospel to the poor, he hath sent me to 
heal the contrite of heart, to preach deliverance to the cap- 
tives, and sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are 
bruised, to preach the acceptable year of the Lord and the 
day of reward” (Lk 4:18-19). The poor, those in tribula- 
tion and distress, were indeed the special care of Vincent 
de Paul even if he did not exclude any social class from his 
apostolic work, seeing it to be his duty as a priest to work 
for the salvation of all. But to the poor and humble he cer- 
tainly showed his preference. For them his love was bound- 
less; it was a love which has given us the most glorious 
pages in the annals of Christian charity. They were his 
principal concern in his reform of the priesthood. ““Make 
good priests”—a favorite expression of his meaning “Make 
holy priests”—signified for him a bringing back of the 
clergy particularly to their mission of preaching by which 
they would rescue the people from their ignorance of the 
truths of the faith and lead them away from sin. By means 
of this he established an indissoluble link between the 





*See the preceding note. 
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priesthood and the laity: good priests mean a good laity; 
ignorant or sinful priests are their ruin. From this unify- 
ing principle, “As the priest, so the people,” were derived 
all St. Vincent’s projects for the formation and sanctifica- 
tion of the clergy: the Congregation of the Mission, re- 
treats for ordinands, the Tuesday conferences, clergy re- 
treats, and especially the establishment of seminaries. All 
his innovations bore the stamp of God’s approval, for hav- 
ing first given himself up to humble and unceasing prayer 
he then went forward with his plans slowly and carefully 
so as not to jeopardize, as he used often say, the work of 
God. 

That was in fact characteristic of the man: to ensure 
that in every undertaking, big or small, he followed the 
will of God, avoiding all forms of impatience which is al- 
ways detrimental but especially so in the carrying out of 
the designs of God. This accounts for the qualities of en- 
durance which characterized his work. He sought God’s 
will in all things, straining with the single-mindedness of 
a saint towards the perfection which was his ideal for all 
priests. 


Selection and Evaluation of Candidates 


The reply of St. Vincent to those who were proposing 
one of his own nephews for sacred orders out of motives 
not altogether praiseworthy is well known. He said: “For 
my part had I known at the time when I had the rashness 
to enter the ecclesiastical state what I subsequently 
learned, I would have preferred to work in the fields than 
to go forward to such an awe-inspiring state.” If we can 
see here evidence of the saint’s constant and profound hu- 
mility, we can also see an indication of his very great 
reverence for the priestly vocation. 

In those unfortunate days when men entered the priest- 
hood for motives other than the wish to serve God and to 
save souls, St. Vincent’s only preoccupation was to prevent 
from such an unworthy course those “who make the just 
weep tears of blood.” Clearly the reason for his care was 
that “God gives the graces needful for this holy state only 
to those whom, in His goodness, He calls.”8 “Those who 
enter there without His call would seem to be lost.’ 

In these and similar quotations there is obviously no 
evidence of Jansenistic pessimism; we know well St. Vin- 
cent’s undying hatred for the harm caused by this teaching 
and the part he played in its condemnation. Of course, the 
fact is that he saw the priestly vocation through the eyes of 
a saint—in other words, in its true supernatural light. 
Each priest is individually chosen by God who gives the 





*St. Vincent de Paul, op. cit., 6, 155-56. 
“St. Vincent de Paul, op. cit., 5, 569. 
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qualities necessary for his state and the graces to live up to 
its obligations. It was, therefore, with the express inten- 
tion of testing the genuineness of vocations and making 
them effective for leading souls in the path of justice and 
salvation that the saint applied himself with unflagging 
zeal to the establishment of seminaries formed on the Tri- 
dentine decrees. His first difficulties and reverses in no way 
daunted him. 

The seminary is of necessity a place of selection and for- 
mation where the Church lays on superiors the onus of 
picking out those really chosen by God in order that these 
may be brought to the height of perfection demanded of 
them for the profitable exercise of their ministry in the 
world. Selection and formation, therefore, are two essen- 
tial factors of a seminary which can not be changed. The 
Church demands that this be recognized at all times and 
under all circumstances. She is guided by Divine Wisdom 
in the adoption of new methods and their adaptation, de- 
ciding with loving care how to meet changing conditions. 
She can never afford to compromise her fundamental at- 
titude when dealing with seminaries; according to their 
state, she flourishes or declines. 

The priesthood is such a high calling, it demands so 
fine a character, it confers such great powers that it must 
be the result of a special choice, a special vocation from 
God. This special vocation is essential to those who are 
to receive the dignity and exercise the prerogatives of the 
priesthood. It follows that both the student and the 
Church should make it their business to find out what 
the will of God is in each individual case: the student 
that he may not lightly intrude himself into a state of life 
so exalted and to which he can lay no claim, the Church 
that she may not take the risk of conferring orders on one 
who has not the necessary requirements. The Church has 
the strict obligation to seek the signs of a true vocation 
in all who feel themselves called to the sanctuary. She 
must make sure, at the same time, that they have the quali- 
ties which will enable them worthily and efficiently to ful- 
fill their office. We know that whenever God lays on men 
such exalted duties and responsibilities, He gives to those 
so chosen sufficient graces to enable them to carry them 
out worthily. The candidate puts himself forward for 
the judgment of superiors, It is for the superiors to judge 
and act accordingly. 

This scrutiny begins from the time a student first enters 
the seminary. It ends either with his ordination or with 
his dismissal as soon as it becomes apparent that he is un- 
suitable. Each superior in a seminary has his own particu- 
lar sphere but each, by reason of his sacred trust, has a 
twofold office. He is to be an educator in the daily task of 
making a new man out of each of those entrusted to his 
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charge; and he is to be a judge as to whether they are 
corresponding to the graces they have received, as to their 
progress or otherwise, as to the evidence of further physi- 
cal and spiritual development, and as to their resistance 
to or inability to profit by the work of formation. It is a 
task which can not be shirked. The superiors, in their ac- 
tions, must be guided by the light of God to whom all 
hearts are open and whom all hearts obey. 

To evaluate a vocation properly, it is indispensable to 
know the student’s whole personality. Taking qualities 
and abilities singly, considering weak points and defects 
in isolation, it is possible to be seriously mistaken. These 
elements must be considered under the aspect of a per- 
son’s whole character—only thus can they be viewed in 
their proper light. If we are to reach a correct judgment 
on the vocation of candidates for the priesthood, we must 
not base that judgment on first impressions of a particular 
facet of their character. Rather, we must strive to see the 
whole person and thus we can reach a balanced estimate 
of the particular elements which form the total character. 
There is a fundamental element in every person from 
which all the facets of his character spring. It follows, 
therefore, that the superior’s energy must be directed to- 
wards a profound study of each individual student, at- 
taching maximum importance to the resourceful energy 
of the mind which is called will power. For example, some 
brilliant personalities at first make a very favorable im- 
pression, but often they are inconsistent characters who 
lack the necessary stability and will be unable to face 
tomorrow’s temptations and the great trials of life ahead. 
They will fall victims to fatal weaknesses altogether too 
much for their defective will power. At other times a close 
scrutiny can reveal as unjustified the esteem held up to 
then for the piety or at least the devotional piety of a 
youth who otherwise showed no great strength of charac- 
ter. We speak of that apparent piety which is the uncon- 
scious refuge of the intellectual and spiritual pauper who, 
once his environment is changed, will stand revealed in all 
his weakness. 

We would insist that superiors watch closely over un- 
stable natures to see whether this weakness springs only 
from the youth of the students concerned. This will be 
especially apparent in adolescents. On the other hand, it 
may be a permanent defect of character, as in a youth who 
will apply himself to a hundred tasks without seeing one 
through to its completion. He may be a person of nervous 
temperament, always vacillating and undecided, who al- 
ways puts one in mind of the basic neurosis underlying 
these symptoms. Such characters as these, the products of 
a world in ferment almost to the point of frenzy, can not 


be blamed for their condition, but they are certainly not 
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the most suitable candidates for the ranks of the priest- 
hood. This requires a strong and even temperament, one 
ready to endure any sufferings and to take any risks for 
the advancement of God’s kingdom. 

Therefore, both the whole personality and the many 
individual traits must be thoroughly examined, with par- 
ticular attention being paid to psychological and emo- 
tional stability. The superior is dealing with the realms of 
the spirit where the meeting of God with man is the inti- 
mate personal responsibility of each individual; he must 
tread warily, making constant use of humble prayer, ap- 
proaching God with reverence, waiting and listening and 
sensitive to the manifestations of His will. Supernatural 
means must always take the first place, but the aid which 
the sciences of the educationalist and the psychologist af- 
ford should not be forgotten. When one’s own experience 
does not suffice, a specialist should be called in. This, of 
course, must involve no compromise of the faith and 
nothing which is contrary to Catholic morality must be 
countenanced. We can never be too careful in such deli- 
cate matters; this is especially true because, as competent 
psychologists tell us, the mental maturity of modern youth 
frequently lags behind his physical growth—a trap for 
the unwary who would content themselves by judging 
from appearances. 

In this matter, the Code of Canon Law, c. 973, §3, clearly 
lays down that there must be “a moral certainty based on 
positive arguments” of the candidate's suitability. That 
is the judgment to be formed before a superior can with a 
safe conscience advance his candidates to holy orders. If 
it is impossible to arrive at this moral certainty, the other 
rule must be applied, the rule stated by Pope Pius XI with 
equal clarity in his encyclical letter Ad Catholici sacer- 
dotii of December 20, 1935: “‘. . . in this [the Pope is speak- 
ing of dismissal from seminaries] they should keep to the 
most secure opinion, which in this case is the one most in 
favor of the penitent, for it saves him from a step which 
could be for him eternally fatal.’’5 

The reason for this clear and uncompromising attitude 
must be evident to all who have at heart the good of the 
Church whose well-being depends on the qualities of her 
ministers. In her age-long wisdom, the Church has satis- 
fied herself of the real worth of these qualities, all the 
more so in view of the heavy burdens she places upon her 
ministers. Daily, every priest has an enormous weight of 
pastoral responsibility to bear. The various urgent prob- 
lems which clamor for his attention create tension and 
fatigue, He is beset with dangers at every step he takes in 
a world which is losing its Christian values and submitting 





5 Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 28 (1936), 41. 
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to a paganizing influence. In view of this, it is no wonder 
that the Church exercises the greatest caution in the choice 
of those who are to be her priests. For the sake of her good 
name in the world and for the common good of the faith- 
ful, she can not afford to advance to orders even a single 
one whom she deems less suitable, such is the damage she 
might suffer at his hands. The unsuitable student of today 
is the unworthy priest of tomorrow. The Church must 
train up young men of sound moral fiber, ready to re- 
spond to the highest ideals, men of deep-rooted convic- 
tions, prepared for sacrifice and self-oblation. Only then 
does she feel confident in presenting them to her divine 
Spouse for the seal of ordination. Canon law carries a 
warning for those who have not a true understanding of 
the “tutiorism” clearly set forth in both general and par- 
ticular terms in many papal documents. They can not 
escape the penalty for defaulters with regard to the canon 
mentioned above. In fact, they are running a grave risk 
of “sharing in the sins of others.” All laxism must be 
avoided and no other method or moral system may be 
countenanced which departs from the line laid down, es- 
pecially when it is a matter of making a final decision on a 
student’s ability to observe clerical celibacy. Undoubtedly, 
some otherwise sound moralists hold opinions which can 
hardly be reconciled with the “tutiorism” of papal pro- 
nouncements and repeated above. 

Unfortunately, there is no escaping the fact that in spite 
of the strict instructions of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Sacraments (Quam ingens of December 27, 1930, and 
Magna equidem of December 27, 1955) not a few candi- 
dates without a true vocation have been admitted to holy 
orders. It is not a question of mistakes due to human falli- 
bility, since on examination of the history of many ship- 
wrecks, one becomes perfectly aware that clear indications 
of a lack of vocation to the priesthood could have easily 
been noticed during the period of training in the semi- 
nary. Besides, the Sacred Congregation itself has been able, 
through periodic apostolic visitations ordered in the vari- 
ous countries under its jurisdiction, to verify the fact that 
not infrequently the fault lies in an inadequate sifting out 
of candidates and the retaining in seminaries of students 
of little promise either from the human or from the 
supernatural point of view. It would seem that the policy 
of many superiors is guided by the sad state of dioceses 
which are hampered by a serious lack of priests. How can 
one act differently, one hears it asked, when we have not 
the necessary organization for pastoral work—even for 
the bare administration of the sacraments? Is it not per- 
haps better to have priests, even if they are not the best 





type of priests, as long as they provide for the basic 
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spiritual needs of the faithful? Such a utilitarian concept 
of the priesthood constitutes a denial of the very essence 
of the priestly vocation and the priestly ministry. Even 
if it is true that the efficacy of the sacraments does not de- 
rive from the goodness of the minister, yet it is no less a 
fact that the building up of Christian life is closely bound 
up with the holiness of God’s priests. Their mission, as 
seen from the Gospels, consists precisely in enlightening 
their flock and protecting them from corruption, not only 
by means of grace, but also by the personal example of 
their lives (see Mt 5:13—14). We must not reduce the priest 
to the level of a mere bureaucrat of the things of God by 
ignoring his personal qualities and depriving him of the 
glory of his intimate union with Christ, a union which 
consists not only in sharing in His powers but also in copy- 
ing His virtues. This would be to deny in practice the in- 
escapable demands of the Catholic priesthood and its 
transcendent dignity. 

Preoccupation with numbers regardless of quality 
is clearly seen to be a mistaken policy. The admission to 
the sacred ministry of men who are only mediocre is a 
corrupting influence not only on the zeal of their fellow 
priests whose apostolic effort is thereby lessened but above 
all on the intensity of the religious life of the laity. This 
last, of course, is a necessary condition for the birth of good 
and numerous vocations. It is well to remember that in 
the ordinary course of events the appearance and develop- 
ment of priestly vocations derive from the personal action 
and example of the priest as from their instrumental cause. 
It is an undeniable fact that vocations flourish where 
there are real men of God. Such men who believe in and 
love the sublime things they handle show forth in all its 
pure beauty the ideal which they preach. Acting as poles 
of attraction, they enkindle the spark of the divine call in 
generous souls who respond to living example rather than 
to mere words. 

Let it therefore be quite clear that preoccupation with 
numbers, whenever it tends to compromise quality, is self- 
destructive, slowly but surely drying up the sources of vo- 
cations and paralyzing the work of divine grace. It shows 
a weak faith, as we see from the vigorous words of Pope 
Pius XI, quoting St. Thomas Aquinas: 


Bishops and religious superiors should not be deterred from 
this needful severity by fear of diminishing the number of priests 
for the diocese or institute. The Angelic Doctor, St. Thomas, 
long ago proposed this difficulty and answered it with his usual 
lucidity and wisdom: “God never abandons His Church; and so 
the number of priests will be always sufficient for the needs of 
the faithful, provided the worthy are advanced and the un- 
worthy sent away.” ... We reaffirm that one well-trained priest 
is worth more than many trained badly or scarcely at For 
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such would not be merely unreliable but a likely source of sor- 
row to the Church.° ; 
This Sacred Congregation, therefore, demands with all 


the force that accrues from its high mandate of watchful- 
ness, that the most exact and scrupulous care be taken in 
the choice of candidates. We exhort all those responsible 
for the task of selection not to minimize in the slightest 
degree, the wise rules laid down in this matter by Holy 
Church. Are we to allow ourselves to be overtaken in this 
respect also by the children of darkness? We are well aware 
of the great care these latter exercise in the selection and 
training of those of their disciples who show the greatest 
natural gifts and display an ability to influence others; 
their intention is to use such men to permeate the masses 
and gain them for their own ends. It is a principle both 
human and divine that the fate of institutions depends 
on quality and not on numbers. “Gideon, with an im- 
mense host at his command, a host seemingly ready to 
face any danger or difficulty, hears it said to him by the 
Lord that in great enterprises, one must count on few, not 
on many. Selection is the rule of existence, of progress, 
and of perfection.”? 

Let us, therefore, rest our hopes on those alone who are 
chosen by the Lord. Filled with the spirit of Christ, these 
men will be the vigorous band who by the integrity of 
their lives and their burning zeal for souls, will lead the 
people of God back to the pure sources of Christian life, 
thus ensuring the growth of a vigorous generation of 
priests. 


The Training of Seminarians 


“To devote oneself to making good priests and to co- 
operate to this end as the secondary, efficient, and instru- 
mental cause, is to fulfill the very task of Jesus Christ. Our 
Divine Lord during His life on earth seems to have taken 
it as His very special work to train twelve good priests, 
His Apostles; with this end in view, He deigned to stay 
with them some years to instruct and train them for this 
sacred ministry.” Teachers in seminaries must, then, be 
intimately united to Christ and must give themselves com- 
pletely to Him, for their work is the priestly work par 
excellence, “the most difficult, the most sublime, the most 
important for the salvation of souls and the progress of 
Christianity.”* “To make more perfect priests! Who can 
understand the sublimity of this work?’ “To make good 
priests is the greatest achievement in the world; it is im- 


* Ad Catholici sacerdotii, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 28 (1936), 44. 

* John XXIII, “Discourse to the Students of the Roman Colleges,” 
January 28, 1960, in Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 52 (1960), 272. 

®St. Vincent de Paul, op. cit., 11, 7-8. 

* St. Vincent de Paul, op. cit., 11, 9. 














possible to conceive anything greater or more impor- 


tant.’’10 
For St. Vincent de Paul, therefore, those who have the 


task of educating candidates for the sanctuary can only be 
described as the perpetuation of Christ in the highest 
realms of the priesthood. Such men carry on the teaching 
work of our Savior, instilling into the youths called to fol- 
low Him, those principles which He Himself taught to 
His Apostles before He sent them out to proclaim the 
message of salvation before men. It follows from this that 
in the mind of the saint, the seminary must be nothing 
other than a school in which the students, by means of a 
fitting preparation, learn those things both human and 
divine which they will need later if they are to bring forth 
the fruits of salvation. But they must learn these lessons 
from their superiors who, for them, stand in the place of 
Christ and who must be capable of instilling in them the 
spirit of Christ. 

The saint’s spirituality is vigorous. Some have even con- 
sidered it hard, but such people have stopped at the mere 
letter of his vehement teaching without considering the 
thought behind it. It is true that he never tires of preach- 
ing reunciation, sacrifice, and detachment from family 
and from worldly goods; he demands the unconditional 
surrender of the will; he condemns in no uncertain terms 
indolence and laziness; he brands pride as the chief ob- 
stacle to the triumph of grace in the soul of the priest. He 
insists on penance as the undoubted means of bearing 
fruit in the sacred ministry; he exalts the value of suffer- 
ing, renunciation, sacrifice, and detachment from family, 
the complete submission of one’s own spirit in order to 
possess the spirit of Christ. Here we have the pure teach- 
ing of the Gospel, untainted by compromise or human 
considerations. It is from the Gospel that the Vincentian 
method of seminary training gains its strength and vigor. 
If the saint demands renunciation and sacrifice, he shows 
them in the light of the love of Christ and of souls. He 
preaches death too but only as the gateway to a richer life; 
he too takes the shears to the vine to prune it, to cut away 
all that is disordered and superfluous, but it is in order 
that the plant may have a more vigorous growth; he too 
preaches immolation in union with Christ, but it is as a 
way of coming to the triumph of the Resurrection at Easter 
and to the fullness of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost. Because 
he was intolerant of any form of self-love, including that 
kind which is more subtle and capable of cloaking itself 
ambiguously under the most plausible pretexts, he had 
a heart as vast as the ocean, a heart which was most tender, 
always ready to sympathize with every form of misery, 





* St. Vincent de Paul, op. cit., 12, 14. 
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and to beat with a zeal which in him was a devouring 
flame. Worthy friend of St. Francis de Sales, he possessed 
the delicate virtues of meekness and forbearance; he could 
rise on the wings of the supernatural over the limitations 
of human nature and yet stoop with understanding to its 
weaknesses. He was the Good Samaritan who saw in hu- 
man nature the humanity of Christ. For this reason he 
looked upon it with serenity and kindness, seeing it as the 
necessary foundation on which the dignity of redeemed 
mankind had to be built. But being conscious of its weak- 
nesses, he would allow it no more than the role of a 
means, never that of an end: “For he that will save his 
life, shall lose it; and he that shall lose his life for my sake, 
shall find it” (Mt 16:24-25). 

It is often repeated, and not without truth, that prior to 
making priests, the teachers in our seminaries should 
make it their first care to train upright men. The purpose 
of this assertion is to emphasize the importance of human 
qualities in the full priestly personality. This is the sincere 
mind of the Church. She demands precisely the presence 
of notable natural gifts in formulating a positive judg- 
ment on the worthiness of candidates, and these are the 
foundation, the starting point, of the ecclesiastical forma- 
tion. A vocation does not involve the rejection of the hu- 
man qualities of man. On the contrary, it places the high- 
est value on what he is by nature and by grace. The God 
who gives the divine call is the same God who has be- 
stowed the gifts and who waits for the day when these 
talents show their increase (see Lk 19:22 ff.). Grace does 
not destroy nature; but, according to a Thomistic princi- 
ple so very fertile in the field of theology, it restores, puri- 
fies, elevates, and transforms nature. Moreover, it can even 
be said that, in the ordinary course of events, nature con- 
ditions grace inasmuch as the action of grace is facilitated 
where human qualities abound, whereas it is stultified 
where human qualities are lacking. Consequently, any- 
thing which is contrary to nature has no part in Christian 
and priestly virtues; and any educational system which dis- 
dains natural virtues, even though it be presented under 
worthy pretexts, would be unreasonable and confusing 
and fraught with dire consequences. It could become the 
rock on which the frail barks of many vocations, guided 
by inexpert helmsmen, would founder. Much more en- 
couraging is the exhortation of the Apostle: “For the rest, 
brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever modest, 
whatsoever just, whatsoever holy, whatsoever lovely, what- 
soever of good fame, if there be any virtue, if any praise of 
discipline: think on these things” (Ph 4:8). A wise teacher, 
then, conscious of his responsibilities with regard to his 
students and in the eyes of the Church, will consider with 


religious care the individuality of each one and will know 
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how to accept, stimulate, and develop the precious per- 
sonal gifts of each character. 

However, there has arisen today even in ecclesiastical 
circles an excessive tendency to shrink from these duties as 
educators and to submit to the individualism of our mod- 
ern youth who seem intolerant of all discipline. There is 
much talk of how the child must be prepared for future 
responsibility by reducing restrictions in the field of edu- 
cation. In the community as a whole, self-government, the 
vital spirit of democracy, and group decisions are widely 
praised. This involves an ever decreasing guidance or 
so-called “interference” from superiors. They accept, that 
is, if not in theory, at least in practice, the conclusions of 
certain authorities whose theories, though much in vogue, 
are nonetheless reprehensible: 

We may rightly include under this category, those modern 
theories which, though presented under different names, agree 
in regarding it as fundamental in all forms of education that 
children should be allowed to mold their characters entirely at 
their own will and discretion. Advice from teachers or elders is 
rejected and no account is taken of any law of assistance, human 
or divine.... Caheney illusion! Claiming to emancipate the 
child, they enslave him; they make him a slave to arrogant 
pride and irregular desire, to a pride and passion which, if 
their system is true, are to be approved as the needs of an 
autonomous human nature.” 


Such theories owe their origin to an over-optimistic con- 
cept of human nature. They do not appreciate the frailty 
and inadequacy of man, nor, in his fallen state, his need to 
be ruled if he is to achieve self-control. This is above all 
the case with adolescents and young people who are natu- 
rally immature and often lured by merely transient en- 
thusiasms and torn by conflicting emotions. “The same 
thing is not possible for one who has a virtue and for one 
who does not have it; so too the same thing is not possible 
for a boy and for a perfect man.”!? 

If they lack singleness of purpose and perseverance, our 
students will never be able to control their impulses. In 
all kindness they must be made to accept subjection to 
rule and to realize the force of law. In this way, they will 
acquire deep-rooted habits which will neither stifle their 
conscience nor restrict their liberty, but which are, on the 
contrary, the source of freedom and a guarantee of its ex- 
ercise. There is no doubt that the authority of the su- 
perior should control the liberty of the student but always 
in an atmosphere of mutual confidence, active collabora- 
tion, and charitable understanding. Thus the student’s 
development will not stop short at mere passive submis- 
sion, but will go to the very roots of his personality. 

“Pius XI, Divini illius Magistri in Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 22 
(1930), 69-70. 

* St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, 1-2, 96, 2. 
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Therefore, we can not approve of the attitude adopted 
in some institutions where there is not the necessary in- 
sistence on the fundamental value of the rule in the for- 
mation of young men for the Church: 


Discipline is the rule of life and the way of virtue. If a rule of 
life is necessary for men in general, how much more necessary 
is it for those called to the priesthood: Therefore, the discipline 
of the seminary and the observance of rule, even on minor 
points, should be close to the heart of every student. Superiors 
are necessary just as supervision is necessary, but clerics should 
behave and fulfill their duties without the need of a superior 
to watch over them.” 


To ask young students still in the process of formation 
to carry out their many duties without the help of a full 
and detailed rule, to refuse them the benefits of a well 
ordered discipline, is to leave them a prey to uncertainty 
and to deprive them of an atmosphere which would be 
most helpful to their own personal efforts. The daily 
“bearing and forebearing” of a rule observed in detail will 
bring much fruit. It will develop reserves of will power; it 
will prepare characters of strength and perseverance; and 
it will foster balanced and methodical minds, minds which 
will be able to remain master of themselves and control the 
situations which inevitably arise from the clash with the 
difficulties of life. We repeat therefore: It is one thing to 
take care that our students, while being obliged to carry 
out their duty even to the smallest detail, are imbued with 
right principles both human and divine such as will en- 
able them to assume responsibility in the future; it is an- 
other to exclude or compromise the actual value of the 
obligation. If discipline is to be fully effective, individual 
teachers must not operate in isolation. On the contrary, 
one must work together with his colleagues, taking care, 
however, not to intrude unduly in the province of any 
other. With this collaboration and guided by like con- 
victions, all can work for the progress of the seminary as a 
whole. 

We do not intend to evolve these ideas fully here. But, 
unfortunately, we must take notice of the fact that natu- 
ralism seems to have penetrated even into some institu- 
tions for ecclesiastical training. This has been partly due 
to those who universally condemn the past as unsuited 
to the task of forming new generations of young priests 
and who eagerly search for “up-to-date” methods. Yet an- 
other cause is the rather fatalistic passivity of those who 
indeed regret in their heart of hearts this dangerous in- 
novation in the field of education but still accept it as the 
inevitable consequence of living in our times. In these 
instances, there is evidence of a gradual decline which 


St. Pius X, “Discourse to the Seminaries of Milan,” October 14, 
1908, in Enchiridion Clericorum, n. 827. 























seems to be affecting every aspect of ecclesiastical educa- 
tion. The common factor in the whole process seems to 
be an appreciable lessening of the supernatural element. 
The true foundations of genuine ecclesiastical education 
—prayer, intimate union with God, a spirit of mortifica- 
tion, humility, obedience, withdrawal and separation from 
the world—are retreating ever more into the background 
to be replaced by externalism under the guise of charity. 
The intention is to “understand” our era and the new 
generation. In reality, it only means giving way to its 
shortcomings. One has the impression that teachers, far 
from exercising restraint, have encouraged and even be- 
come obsessed with what is novel and untried. They are 
concerned rather to grant what would most please the stu- 
dent than to insist on what would be most beneficial, and 
they have not the courage to ask for self-denial and sacri- 
fice. 

But Christ asks for both self-denial and sacrifice. “Deny 
yourself” (Mt 16:24) is at the root of all His teaching, and 
it contains the key to the secret of Christian vocation and 
above all the priestly calling. The priest is the man of 
sacrifice, chosen to fill up by his own suffering, sacrifices, 
and his daily self-immolation that which is wanting in the 
sufferings of Christ (see Col 1:12). He is called to bear 
fruits of grace; but without the Cross there can be no re- 
demption (see Heb 9:22). He is called to be a shining light, 
but this can only be if he is aflame with the spirit of self- 
sacrifice. We need hardly say that this likeness to Christ, 
Priest and Victim, must begin in the seminary. We well 
realize how long the road is and how strong the resistance 
of human nature, for many “follow Jesus to the breaking 
of bread, but few to the drinking of the chalice of His 
Passion.”’!* It is essential, therefore, that our students be- 
gin their self-denial and sacrifices from the outset. Thus 
they may come to understand the truth and joy contained 
in these words: 


But blessed is that man who for thee, O Lord, abandons all 
things created; who offers violence to nature and through fervor 
of spirit crucifies the Leger peapre of the flesh, so that with 
serene conscience he may offer to thee pure prayer and become 
ae to be admitted among the choir of angels, having ex- 
cluded himself both exteriorly and interiorly from all the 
things of earth.” 


Above all, we must insist on the conflict which Christ 
Himself emphasized, between His spirit and the spirit of 
the world, the world for which Christ did not wish to 
pray since it was already permeated with the spirit of evil 
and hardened against grace. Therefore His own must not 





“ Thomas a’Kempis, Imitation of Christ, 2, 11, 1. 
% A’Kempis, 3, 48, 6. 
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be of this world, just as He Himself was not of it (see Jn 
17:9 and 14-16; 1 Jn 5:19). They must appreciate that 
they are consecrated to the things of heaven and that al- 
though taken from the world, they are no longer of it. 
Only as they detach themselves from the attractions of the 
world, from its principles, from its methods and from its 
facile compromises, will they become the salt of the earth 
and the light of the world. They must be made to realize 
that a priest does not cut himself off from his own times 
simply because he refuses to accept their fallacies. In a 
word, “the man dedicated to the Church, walks indeed 
this earth, but his mind and heart must look to heaven.”1¢ 

Likewise in the delicate question of the students’ as- 
cetical training, it is necessary to move slowly and with 
discretion and to maintain a gentle but firm hand: “forti- 
ter in re, suaviter in modo” or, to quote our saint, “firm- 
ness and constancy regarding the end, sweetness and hu- 
mility regarding the means.” This simply means that we 
must go back to the life and teaching of our Savior which, 
if well presented, exert an irresistible attraction on the 
minds of the young. Nothing can equal these pure founts. 
Our students must be led to a spirit of intimacy with 
Christ, they must live according to that spirit which brings 
truth and freedom. They must believe in Christ with that 
strong faith urged by St. John (14:1), that faith which im- 
plies an unquestioning acceptance of His word, complete 
confidence in His help, and a loyalty and correspondence 
with grace, even to forgetfulness of self. Through their 
daily contact with their Divine Master, they will be im- 
pelled to be more like Him (see 2 Cor 3:18), to assume His 
spirit, and thus gradually to achieve “unto a perfect man, 
unto the measure of the age of the fulness of Christ” (Eph 
4:13). 

This seems to us to be the royal way, in fact, the only 
way, in which our students can be made into the apostles 
of the future, “perfect men, furnished to every good work” 
(2 Tim 3:17), who will contribute successfully towards 
“the edifying of the body of Christ” (Eph 4:12). In fact, 
zeal for souls has always been nourished by a deep spiritual 
life and by a mortification which is wholly directed to- 
wards personal holiness. 

But there is always a danger of destroying in a short 
space of time what has taken much labor to prepare. We 
are referring especially to the impatience, so common 
these days, whereby our young students are submitted too 
easily and without the necessary precautions to trials 
which are beyond their strength. The aim of this, it is 
said, is that they may become aware of the surroundings 





John XXIII, “Discourse to... Roman Colleges,” in Acta Apos- 
tolicae Sedis, 52 (1960), 262-70. 
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which will form the field of their apostolate. Those who 
advocate this method deceive themselves in thinking that 
in this way they are securing students against the dangers 
they are bound to meet with and that at the same time 
they are arousing in them at an early stage, “in action and 
by action,” the spirit that must animate their future 
apostolate. Yet they flatter themselves that the diocese 
will thus be supplied with better priests; priests who from 
the beginning of their pastoral work will be able to pro- 
duce more results and better results; priests who are in 
the public eye, leaders of men, who are in a position to 
bear faithful witness to the Gospel. 

This policy of haste is not only based on a mistaken per- 
spective, in so far as it gives first place to what must neces- 
sarily take second place both in importance and in se- 
quence; but in addition it presupposes something which 
does not exist at all, namely, a spiritual, intellectual, and 
moral maturity that is essential if this experience of which 
we speak is to be of profit. What is more, it distorts the 
nature and aim of the seminary as conceived by the 
Church’s legislation. The seminary is not and never can 
be a place for testing theories and still less a training 
ground for dangerous and compromising activities. It can 
be nothing other than a home for deep spiritual and 
intellectual formation. Of course, the future apostolate is 
and must be a source of inspiration, but any practical ex- 
perience must come by degrees and only when the student 
has reached the requisite standard. Such is the mind of the 
Popes. They are so concerned with keeping the true aim 
of the seminary intact that they visualize a particular in- 
stitution with the specific task of initiating the young 
priests into the various fields of the apostolate. In this way 
the transition from the quiet of the seminary is brought 
about naturally and, with a more adequate preparation 
in theory and practice, the danger of eventual spiritual 
unbalance is precluded.17 

To destroy the whole balance of the life of our semi- 
naries and their proved worth on the plea of an imaginary 
“apostolate of action” must of necessity do immense harm. 
Indeed, it is to be feared that, if priests of the future are 
trained by such a method based on activity, they will not 
be able to perform really fruitful apostolic work. They 
will not be able to surmount difficulties and discourage- 
ment and will fall an easy prey to the moral instability of 
the restless and treacherous world in which we live. Ex- 
perience teaches that the bridling of the passions is an 
interior achievement that must be accomplished in the 
secret depths of the soul. It takes place slowly and only by 





™ See Menti Nostrae (Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 42 [1950], 691-92) and 
en proprio Quandoquidem (Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 41 [1949], 
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means of reflection and recollection. If we allow our stu- 
dents to throw themselves into external activity, if we 
leave them free to indulge in that kind of enthusiasm 
which could easily lead them away from their strict but 
necessary life of piety and study—even if it is to gain 
experience of the apostolate—does it not mean, perhaps, 
that we are drawing them away. from their day to day | 
formation which is nourished on prayer, study, and sacri- 
fice? And at length when their training in the seminary is 
at an end and they have to face the serious reality of life 
without sufficient preparation, is it not to be feared that 
passions suppressed but not truly subjugated will return? 

The results of such an education can be observed while 
still in the seminary. A weakening of piety, a lack of in- 
clination for all forms of study and especially for specu- 
lative thought, a discipline that is undermined at its very 
foundations, and, above all, the appalling superficiality 
that is found in various branches of education—surely 
these things are incapable of producing true apostles for 
the Church. Here we can appropriately quote a saying of 
St. Vincent de Paul. It can serve as a general rule of be- 
havior but it has a special value when applied to educa- 
tion. “Good works fail because people act in too great 
haste, because they act on their own impulses. This haste 
has the effect of obscuring the mind and reason and pre- 
sents the object as possible and opportune. It is not so, 
and subsequent failure makes it evident.”1* Accordingly, 
rather than use doubtful methods to train a priest just 
for the present, we must make every effort to form one 


who will be a priest forever. 


Conclusion 


Your Excellency, before concluding this present letter 
in which we have sought to express our concern on cer- 
tain matters, we can not but address a last word to the 
teachers in our seminaries, Whatever position they hold, 
they are well aware of the seriousness of their duties and 
of the great responsibility they bear before God for their 
students, whom they are seeking to train for the high 
Office that awaits them. In this unremitting yet hidden 
toil, which often brings little human satisfaction though 
it earns much merit, they must never forget their great 
aim. We are all fully convinced of the importance of en- 
vironment. Therefore the good will of the students must 
be encouraged and they must be helped at every stage of 
their path towards priestly perfection with all the assist- 
ance they require. Above all, we would wish that the 
— words of Pope Leo XIII be engraved in the hearts 
of all: 


%* St. Vincent de Paul, op. cit., 4, 122. 
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It is of the greatest importance that, in order to form the 
living image of Jesus Christ in the aspirant to the sanctuary— 
which is the entire purpose of ecclesiastical education—the su- 

eriors and teachers should add to their devotedness and ability 
in their own field, a personal example of a fully priestly life. 
The example of those in authority, especially for the young, is 
the most eloquent and pecennere way of convincing them of 
their own duties and of fostering a love of virtue.” 


It is good then that teachers in our seminaries should 
be outstanding for their natural gifts, which can win for 
them the esteem and trust of their pupils. But, at the same 
time, they must realize that natural qualities and achieve- 
ments are of little use if they are not animated by a deep 
spiritual life. Only this can ensure that their work will be 
of real value and bear fruit. The Divine Master who dwells 
in our hearts and speaks to us there—“Christ is our 
teacher and He is within us”2°—will be ever ready to 
bless, increase, and perfect their work which, by the 
Providence of God, is destined to spread the mystery of 
His Love. 

We are certain that Your Excellency will see that this 
letter be brought to the attention of the superiors of your 
seminary for their careful consideration. At the same time, 
we gladly take this opportunity of expressing to Your 
Excellency our feelings of highest esteem. [Rome, Sep- 
tember 27, 1960.] 


Yours devotedly in our Lord, 
JOSEPH Cardinal PIZZARDO, 


Suburbican Bishop of Albano, 


Prefect. 

DINO STAFFA, 

Titular Archbishop of Caesarea in Palestine, 
Secretary. 


* Leo XIII, Fin dal principio in Acta Leonis XIII, 22, 254-55. 


St. Augustine, In Jo. 5, 19 (PL 35, 1557). 
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Some Aspects of 
Religious Authority 


In the Church there are different kinds of authority. 
One form of authority is called jurisdiction and is the pub- 
lic power of ruling or governing others. It is called public 
because it is a power belonging to a perfect society for the 
direction of its subjects to the end for which the said 
society was constituted. Thus defined, it is a power which 
belongs both to the State and to the Church. If we narrow 
our consideration to jurisdiction in the Church, we can de- 
fine it more fully as the public power of a legitimate su- 
perior, granted by Christ or by His Church through a 
canonical mission, of governing baptized persons to the 
achievement of their eternal salvation. 

This power, native to the Church by reason of its con- 
stitution as set up by Christ, can be and is shared by the 
immediate or constitutive parts of the Church by reason 
of a canonical mission for the attainment of the purpose of 
the Church. Immediate parts of the Church are dioceses 
and the clerical exempt religious institutes. As a result, 
local ordinaries and superiors in clerical exempt religious 
institutes possess true jurisdiction, although the bases are 
different in each case: in the first case, it is territorial; in 
the second, personal. 

Other moral persons in the Church do not possess juris- 
diction because they are not immediate divisions of the 
Church; that is, they are subject to the authority of an 
immediate section; examples of such are parishes, non- 
exempt religious institutes, and so forth. Consequently, 
such divisions are sometimes called mediate sections of the 
Church. If such a division has jurisdiction, it is by special 
grant, not by reason of its nature. 

Within the perfect society which is the Church, we 
find also other societies which are imperfect in the sense 
that they are not self-sufficient and are not independent 
although they have a purpose of their own which, how- 
ever, is a means to obtain the purposes of the Church. Ex- 

















amples of such societies are religious institutes. Therefore, 
under different aspects, clerical exempt religious insti- 
tutes are both immediate and mediate sections of the 
Church whereas all other religious institutes are mediate 
sections only. 

Just as the Church in itself and in its constitutive divi- 
sions has authority to govern its subjects (and such power 
is called jurisdiction), so also the mediate sections must 
have and do possess authority for their proper govern- 
ment. Since this latter authority is not jurisdiction, it is 
called dominative power. Both types of power or authority 
are set down in canon 501, §1 of the Code of Canon Law: 
“The superiors and chapters, conformably to the consti- 
tutions and to the universal law, have dominative or 
governing power over their subjects, and in every exempt 
clerical institute, they have ecclesiastical jurisdiction in 
both the internal and external fora.” 

Up to the present century, by way of contrast to juris- 
diction as a public power to govern, dominative power 
was often called a private power. It was called dominative 
power because it was understood as the power or force 
exercised not only on the matter or content of the com- 
mand—the thing to be done or not to be done—but also 
on the will of the subject so that the will of the subject 
agree with that of the superior. Perfect subjection or 
obedience brings the intellect of the subject into harmony 
with that of the superior insofar as such subjection may 
be possible in view of the evidence presented to the in- 
tellect. 

By way of further distinction, a third kind of authority 
was recognized by some writers. They called it domestic 
power or authority. This is the power, for example, which 
a religious superior exercises over lay people who work 
for the community; it is also the power of a president of 
a commercial firm, or the supervisor of a hospital floor or 
the head of a department has over the employees. It is the 
power or force over the matter or content of the command 
only—the thing to be done or not done; there is no power 
over the will, much less over the intellect of the employee. 

While these were the usual distinctions of religious au- 
thority, they did not cover all the authority of a religious 
superior, even in a non-exempt institute. A religious su- 
perior has authority over many things which do not fall 
under dominative and domestic power as described above. 
Those powers all deal with physical persons, with indi- 
viduals. Some illustrations of a religious superior’s au- 
thority not exercised over individuals as such, at least di- 
rectly, are the following: admission to the novitiate and 
to religious profession; limited power to dispense from 
impediments to such admission; administration of the re- 
ligious community as such; administration of the tem- 
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poralities of the entity over which one has authority, for 
example, to contract loans, negotiate sales, lease property, 
and so forth. What kind of authority is this in the case of 
a superior in a non-exempt religious institute? 

For centuries it was very disputed among canonists 
whether such authority was part of the dominative power 
of religious superiors. Spearheaded by Father (now Car- 
dinal) Larraona,? the opinion that such authority was and 
is part of the dominative power of a religious superior 
gained ground in the present century. As a result, the old 
description of dominative power as a purely private power 
had begun to fall by the wayside and certainly seems to 
belong there in view of a rather recent reply from the 
Holy See. The power in a society has to correspond to its 
nature. That nature is public since religious institutes are 
set up by pontifical authority as a public ‘state of life. 
Moreover, the Church through lawful representatives re- 
ceives the vows of such religious and these vows are public 
both in themselves and in their effects (Canons 488, 1°; 
1308, §1). Canon 501, §1 acknowledges only two kinds of 
authority in religious life: jurisdiction and dominative 
power, Since in a non-exempt institute the authority is not 
jurisdiction and since the power over such things as tem- 
poral administration is not a private power, dominative 
power must now be classified in two forms: public and 
private. 

Relative to jurisdiction, many questions can arise; for 
example, kinds of jurisdiction, delegation and subdelega- 
tion of jurisdiction, conferral of jurisdiction in cases where 
a doubt is had as to whether a person possesses or can 
possess jurisdiction, conferral of jurisdiction on a person 
who objectively does not have it but is commonly believed 
to have it. All these, as well as some other aspects of juris- 
diction, are nicely provided for in canons 196 to 209. No 
such provision was made in canon law for corresponding 
questions pertinent to dominative power. Nevertheless, 
the same questions and problems can and do arise for 
non-exempt religious superiors. 

All the discussions which proposed solutions to such 
vexing questions were finally brought to an end by an 
affirmative reply of the Pontifical Commission for the 
Authentic Interpretation of the Canons of the Code of 
Canon Law. An affirmative answer was given on March 26, 
1952, to the question: “Whether the prescriptions of 


* Those interested in this dispute and the development of the 
notion of dominative power are referred to a study by the present 
writer, “Dominative Power of Religious Superiors,” which was pub- 
lished in The Jurist, 21 (1961), 1-26. 

*“De potestate dominativa publica in iure canonico,” in Acta 
Congressus Iuridici Internationalis, v. 4 (Rome: Pontificium Insti- 
tutum Utriusque Iuris, 1937), 145-80. 
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canons 197, 199, 206-09, concerning the power of jurisdic- 
tion, are to be applied, unless the nature of the text or 
context of the law prevent it, to the dominative power 
which superiors and chapters have in religious institutes 
and in societies of men and women living in common with- 
out public vows?’’s 

Many religious superiors seem never to have heard of 
this reply, much less of the canons cited, their wording, 
and their interpretation. Therefore, we shall first give an 
English translation of those canons, substituting domi- 
native power for jurisdiction so that it will be easier to 
read, understand, and, later, comment upon them. 

Canon 197, §1. Ordinary dominative power is that which 
the law itself attaches to an office; delegated power is that 
which is committed to a person. 

§2. Ordinary power can be neither proper or vicari- 
ous. 

Canon 199, §1. One who has ordinary dominative power 
can delegate it to another totally or partially, unless the 
law expressly provides otherwise. 

§2. Moreover, dominative power which has been dele- 
gated by the Apostolic See can be subdelegated for a 
single act or habitually, unless the delegate was chosen be- 
cause of his personal qualifications or subdelegation is for- 
bidden. 

§3. Power delegated for a whole class of cases by one 
who has ordinary power but is subordinate to the Roman 
Pontiff can be subdelegated in individual cases. 

§4. In other cases, delegated dominative power can be 
subdelegated only if subdelegation is expressly permitted. 

§5. No subdelegated power can in turn be subdele- 
gated unless the power to do so has been expressly granted. 

Canon 206. If several persons have been delegated suc- 
cessively, that one must execute the business whose com- 
mission was given first and has not been expressly re- 
voked by a later rescript. 

Canon 207, §1. Delegated power ceases to exist: 
by fulfillment of the commission; 
by lapse of time or by exhaustion of the number of cases 
for which it was granted; 
by cessation of the reason for the delegation; 
by revocation by the delegator together with direct notice 
to the party delegated; 
or by renunciation on the part of the one delegated to- 
gether with direct notice to and acceptance by the dele- 
gator. However, delegated power does not cease with the 
expiration of the authority of the delegator except in the 
two cases mentioned in canon 61.... 





* Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 44 (1952), 497; T. Lincoln Bouscaren, S.J., 
Canon Law Digest, v. 3 (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1953), 73. 
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§3. When several persons have been delegated cor- 
porately, if one of them loses his power, the delegation of 
all the others also expires, unless the contrary appears 
from the tenor of the delegation. 

Canon 208. In accordance with the norm of canon 183, 
§2, ordinary power does not expire with the expiration 


of the authority of the person who conceded the office to _ 


which the power is attached. However, it does cease with 
the loss of the office and is suspended by appeal made ac- 
cording to law, unless the appeal happens to be made with- 
out suspensive effect, saving the provisions of canons 2264 
and 2284, 

Canon 209. In common error or in positive and proba- 
ble doubt of law or of fact, the Church supplies dominative 
power for the external forum. 

We shall now give some commentary on each of these 
canons as well as illustrations of their application and 
non-application. 


Canon 197 


The word ordinary here is a technical term and is not 
to be confused with our everyday usage of the word as 
meaning usual, regular, habitual, and so forth. For power 
to be ordinary two things must be verified: 1) the power 
must be given by the law itself, whether that law be the 
Code of Canon Law or the constitutions, which are the 
particular law of the religious institute; 2) the power con- 
ferred by this general or particular law must be attached 
to an office in the institute. An office, as canon 145, §1 tells 
us, is a function permanently established by divine or 
ecclesiastical ordinance, conferred conformably to the sa- 
cred canons, and carrying with it some participation in 
ecclesiastical power of orders or jurisdiction, or (now in 
virtue of the 1952 reply) dominative power. Thus, the 
power of a superior to govern the house or the province 
or the whole institute is ordinary dominative power be- 
cause the power is conferred in canon 501, §1 of the code 
and is attached to the office of superior, no matter who 
may be the incumbent in the office. The details of that 
power are partly spelled out in later canons of the code 
and partly in the constitutions. 

Some examples of ordinary power from the code are: 
government of the community over which one is superior; 
administration of the temporalities of the entity in which 
one holds office; admission to novitiate and to religious 
profession; limited prolongation of postulancy, novitiate, 
and temporal profession; anticipation of renewal of tem- 
porary profession; change of cession and disposition of 
one’s property; admission of outsiders into cloister in 
certain instances; egress of religious from cloister under 
certain conditions; exclusion from renewal of temporary 
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vows or admission to perpetual vows; in all communities, 
the conduct of the preparatory process for dismissal of 
perpetually professed members and, in diocesan law in- 
stitutes, also that for dismissal of temporarily professed 
members. Not every superior has all these powers: some be- 
long only to the superior general; others are had also by 
provincials; still others are possessed by the local superior. 
Just which superior, alone or conjointly with another, has 
these powers must be learned from reading the code and 
the constitutions. 

Some common examples of ordinary power from par- 
ticular law, that is, the constitutions, are: reception of 
visitors; going out to visit; making trips; dispensation from 
disciplinary articles of the constitutions; and so forth. The 
details determining the exercise of such powers will, in 
each case, have to be gleaned from the constitutions. 

Delegated power is defined in the canon. It is any power 
or authority which is not ordinary. Delegated power can 
not be imagined without considering the person of the 
delegate whereas ordinary power can be conceived even 
though nobody holds the office to which the law attaches 
the authority. Ordinary power is inherent to the office; 
delegated power must always be invested in a person. 

Delegation is conferred by word of mouth or in writing 
which may be the written law itself or some other form of 
document or rescript. A rescript is simply a written reply 
to a question or petition. 

Delegated authority must always be given expressly. 
Express conferral may be explicit or implicit. Explicit 
delegation is had when the superior in so many words 
informs another that he is hereby given such-and-such a 
power or faculty or authority. Implicit delegation is 
power of authority or a faculty which is not conferred in 
so many words but which is contained within another 
power or faculty explicitly conferred which, in turn, can 
not be exercised either at all or, at least, not ade- 
quately unless the other power or faculty is also 
possessed, In such a case that other power or faculty 
is implicitly conferred. Thus, for example, a supe- 
rior delegates a subject to investigate a troublesome 
situation and take care of it. This is explicit delega- 
tion. When the investigation is made, the delegate finds 
that the effective way to correct it is to revoke a delegated 
faculty of the party concerned or to impose a penance. 
However, the superior did not tell the delegate he had 
the power to revoke in one instance or to punish in the 
other. Nevertheless, since the superior delegated the per- 
son to take care of the situation, implicitly he thereby 
also delegated to him all the power necessary to effect that 
which was explicitly delegated. 

Delegated authority is not to be confused with pre- 
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sumed authority. In the case of presumed authority, the 
person making the presumption can not contact the party 
having the authority. Further, after weighing all the cir- 
cumstances and what is sincerely believed the superior or 
official would do if asked, he draws the conclusion that 
the authority would be granted if the superior or official 
could be contacted. Such action is very different from the 
express grant of authority made by the superior or official 
to a definite person or group of persons. What power can 
be delegated will be taken up under canon 199. 

Ordinary power is said to be proper when it is possessed 
and exercised in one’s own name. Hence, the authority 
given by the code or constitutions to the superior general, 
the provincial, and the local superior is both ordinary 
and proper. Vicarious power is ordinary because the law, 
especially the constitutions, provides for the office of vicar 
and the authority of the vicar is determined and conferred 
by the law itself. However, vicarious power differs from 
proper power in that the former is not exercised in one’s 
own name but in the name and according to the mind of 
the superior whose vicar this party is. As a result, when the 
superior can not discharge his office, for example, because 
absent from the community or because confined to his 
room by sickness, and so forth, the vicar becomes acting su- 
perior and has most, if not all, of the authority of the su- 
perior. But this authority must be exercised as the supe- 
rior himself would exercise it. Consequently, the vicar 
may not take advantage of his position to change the 
policies established by the superior, even though the 
change may be desirable. Likewise, he can not grant a re- 
quest which has been already refused by the superior. 
Moreover, as soon as the superior is again able to discharge 
his office himself, the power of the vicar ceases because the 
function of the office of vicar ceases. 

Vicarious power and delegated power are alike in that 
in both cases the power is not proper and so is exercised 
in the name of another. These powers are unlike in that 
vicarious authority is annexed by and spelled out in the 
law whereas delegated authority depends totally on the 
will of the delegator as to what authority is possessed. The 
two forms of power also have different norms as to when 
and how they are terminated as will be seen by comparing 
canons 207 and 208 as well as what was said above about 
the cessation of vicarious power. 

In the light of these distinctions between delegated, vi- 
carious, and proper power, it seems worth while noting 
that in orders and congregations having a hierarchical 
form of government, the local superior in regard to his 
own community is not a vicar or a delegate of the pro- 
vincial or general superior. This point is explicitly set 








down in article 312 of the Normae drawn up by the — 
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Sacred Congregation for Religious. Some major superiors 
seem not to be aware of the position legally held by the 
local superior. This is especially true when the major su- 
perior drops in on the local community either merely for 
a stopover or for a canonical visitation. The local superior 
is and remains the true superior of the local community 
and still possesses and has the right of exercise of all the 
authority conferred on a local superior by the code and 
by the constitutions. The Normae in article 265 explicitly 
state that a provincial or general superior can not at the 
same time be a local superior. A very immediate and logi- 
cal conclusion follows from that premise: therefore, the 
major superior can not take over the functions of a local 
superior. One can not lawfully discharge the function of 
an office one does not and can not have. 

The only exception to this general rule is that in which 
the local community is composed only of members of the 
provincial or general curia. Even in such cases, if the com- 
munity is large, as it is in some orders and congregations, 
a special religious is appointed to be the local superior of 
the house since such work would notably interfere with 
the principal work of the major superior in the adminis- 
tration of the province or institute. 

A word of caution ought to be injected here. There are 
some “active” communities which seem not to be obliged 
by the above norms because their local superiors have 
only the authority the top superior grants them. However, 
such communities do not have the government plan of the 
ordinary order or congregation. Theirs is the monastic 
form of government in which there is only one superior 
who is the equivalent of the abbot or abbess in a strictly 
monastic community. What look like local communities 
are not such canonically; they are not separate moral or 
juridical persons. As a result, the “superiors” of such 
houses are not true superiors in their own right but are 
vicars or delegates of the one and only true superior. Their 
authority, then, is only what the one superior gives them. 


Canon 199 


This canon sets down the rules governing the delegation 
of authority. In the first place we are told that everybody 
who has ordinary dominative power can delegate any part 
of it or the whole of it to another person unless the law, 
namely the code or the constitutions, expressly declares 
otherwise. In the absence of a contrary requirement in the 
law, the delegator may delegate any person competent 
for the assignment, whether the delegated party be a mem- 


ber of the institute or not. Hence, a qualified superior can Religious Authority 


delegate the priest who comes to say the community Mass 
to receive the vows of one of the community. While the 
canon does not put a time limit on the duration of the 
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delegation, even when all the authority of a superior or 
official is delegated to another, it is usually pointed out by 
moralists and canonists that such unlimited delegation of 
all authority is an abdication of one’s own responsibility. 
Therefore, delegation of total authority should be granted 
for a fixed time only and, ordinarily, for a comparatively 
short time. 

Delegated power can be used in any legitimate way un- 
less the manner of use was also defined at the time of dele- 
gation. When delegation is made, the terms of delegation 
should be clear to both delegator and delegate so that all 
doubts and misunderstandings can be avoided. 

In this first paragraph of canon 199 the solution is of- 
fered to many problems of superiors. So very often supe- 
riors, and especially local superiors, complain that they 
have no time to be a real superior, to be a mother or father, 
as the case may be, to the members of the community be- 
cause their time is largely taken up with granting routine 
permissions, distributing articles, for example, writing 
supplies, dentifrices, and so forth, so that there is very lit- 
tle or no time left to help subjects with doubts, questions, 
and problems. One way of getting that necessary time is to 
delegate some one or more persons in the community to 
grant those routine permissions, to distribute articles to 
the members of the community, to handle the mail, and so 
forth. Heretofore some superiors doubted whether they 
could use such a means as delegation. Whatever grounds 
for doubt existed earlier, there is certainly no basis for 
such doubts since the 1952 reply of the Code Commission. 

In as much as the right to delegate is granted by law to 
all having ordinary power, this power to delegate is itself 
part of that ordinary power and the superior needs no 
approval of a higher superior if he chooses to delegate his 
authority. It may be that a superior in one institute can 
not delegate to the same extent as a superior in another in- 
stitute because of a limitation contained in the constitu- 
tions which is not found in the second set of constitutions. 
Such a limitation, however, has to be found in the law; 
otherwise there is no restriction except, as previously 
noted, in the case of delegation of total authority for an 
indefinite period of time. 

Occasionally a superior is afraid to delegate authority 
because he fears the delegated party may use poor judg- 
ment, abuse authority, and so forth. This simply means 
that the superior should be as careful as possible in the 
selection of the person to be delegated. Sometimes this is 
the only real way to find out what a given person will do 
with authority. Secondly, if such faults occur and the dele- 
gate does not amend after advice and correction, since the 
authority belongs to the superior, just as that authority 
could be delegated, so also it can be revoked at any time 
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the delegator judges it should. Consequently, the dele- 
gator never has to feel that once authority is delegated, it 
is gone forever from his control. 

The second situation in which delegation is allowed by 
general law is that in which the Holy See delegates an in- 
ferior, who, in turn, may pass on delegation to a third 
party. Such delegation of delegated power is called sub- 
delegation. Subdelegation can be granted either for a soli- 
tary case or for all such cases unless the Holy See’s con- 
ferral of delegation explicitly states that the delegate has 
been chosen because of his personal qualifications or un- 
less the Holy See explicitly forbids subdelegation. To 
date, there is no general grant of delegation of domina- 
tive power by the Holy See to all religious superiors. An 
example of such a general grant of delegated jurisdiction 
is the brochure of quinquennial faculties to local ordi- 
naries, some of which can not be subdelegated.* 

Another occasion in which subdelegation can be made 
is found in canon 199, §3. Here the original delegate re- 
ceives his authority from a person who possesses ordinary 
power but who is a subordinate of the Holy See. More- 
over, the delegate must have authority over a whole class 
of cases or business. In this situation, the delegate has the 
authority from the code to subdelegate part or all of his 
authority to a given individual for all cases or only one 
case, or he can subdelegate many persons for one case. 

There are or can be a number of instances in which this 
law can be applied. Perhaps the best example is that of a 
hospital administrator or a college or university president. 
The ultimate responsibility for the hospital or school be- 
longs to the superior. However, because of the load of 
work involved in functioning as a religious superior, espe- 
cially of a large community, and also functioning as the 
administrator of the hospital or the president of the col- 
lege or university, the work-load is split and that part of 
the superior’s authority which pertains to the operation 
of the hospital or school is delegated to another who 
serves as administrator or president.® This is delegation by 
a person having ordinary power but subject to the Roman 
Pontiff. It is conferred for a whole class of cases or busi- 
ness, namely, operating the hospital or school. If need or 
usefulness should dictate, the administrator or president 


“T. Lincoln Bouscaren, S.J. and James I. O’Connor, S.J., Canon 
Law Digest, v. 4 (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1958), 69-82. 

*Such split authority can give rise to many problems. A suggested 
method for dividing the authority in the case of hospitals can be 
found in an article by the present author, “The Hospital in Canon 
Law,” in Hospital Progress, 41 (February, 1960), 361-87. Most of the 
suggested division of authority can be applied to college and uni- 
versity presidents by simply substituting “president” for “adminis- 
trator.” 
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has the authority from the code to subdelegate part or all 
of his authority in an individual case. 

Another example, in a different line, is that in which the 
local superior is delegated by the superior general or, if 
competent, by the provincial, to receive the vows of all 
who make profession, temporary or perpetual, in the 
house of that superior. This, again, is delegation for a 
whole class of cases, namely, the reception of vows. Such 
a local superior, if impeded from receiving the vows him- 
self, could subdelegate another, for example, one of the 
community or the priest celebrating the vow Mass, to re- 
ceive the vows on this particular occasion. 

Apart from the two cases provided for in §§2-3 of canon 
199, §4 prohibits subdelegation of delegated authority un- 
less such delegation is expressly permitted by the original 
delegator. Subdelegated authority can never be again sub- 
delegated unless an express grant to that effect was made 
when the first subdelegation was given (canon 199, §5). 


Canon 206 


Canon 206 supposes a situation where, for example, 
three sisters receive delegation for the same task: Sister 
Felicitas on January 2; Sister Mary on January 3; and Sis- 
ter Josephine on January 5. While all three have delega- 
tion, which one has the right and obligation to exercise 
her delegation? Canon 206 replies that the person whose 
commission was first given has the right and duty; in our 
case, that is Sister Felicitas. An exception to this rule is 
made if a later commission contains a revocation of the 
earlier grant; for example, if in Sister Josephine’s appoint- 
ment there is also found an explicit revocation of the dele- 
gation previously extended to Sisters Felicitas and Mary. 


Canon 207 


Canon 207 lists the ways in which delegated power 
ceases to exist. Only §1 and §3 are quoted above because 
§2 can not apply to purely dominative power. Only a 
brief commentary seems useful here. 

1) Fulfillment of commission: the delegated authority 
ceases as soon as the job for which it was given has been 
completed. 

2) Lapse of time: authority was delegated to December 
31, 1960 inclusive. With the end of 1960 the delegated 
authority also ended. 

3) Exhaustion of number of cases: delegation was ex- 
tended to receive vows on five occasions. After the fifth 
occasion the delegation is lost. 

4) Cessation of the reason for delegation: Sister Felicitas 
is delegated to govern the convent of St. Helen, December 
26-31 because the local superior is to be away to attend a 
series of special conferences. On December 24th word is 
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received that the director of the conference has taken 
seriously sick and the conferences have been called off. As 
a result, the superior does not go away December 26-31. 
Since the reason for Sister Felicitas’ delegation has now 
ceased, her delegation also ceases. 

5) Revocation by the delegator together with direct no- 
tice to the delegate; of great importance in this stipula- 
tion is the word direct. An example: Brother Hilary has 
been delegated by his provincial to negotiate the sale of a 
piece of community property. Before he has time to com- 
plete the transaction, he hears from a fellow religious who 
happened to pass through the provincial’s residence that 
the provincial said he was writing a letter to Brother Hil- 
ary revoking his delegation. The same day he hears this 
news, Brother Hilary happens to have an appointment to 
close the property deal. Does he still have delegation to do 
so? He does, because he himself has not received direct 
notice from his provincial of the revocation of delegation; 
he merely heard of it from an unofficial source. If the fel- 
low religious was commissioned by the provincial to in- 
form Brother Hilary of the revocation, then Brother’s 
delegation would cease as soon as he was informed by his 
religious confrere. 

6) Renunciation on the part of the delegate together 
with direct notice to and acceptance by the delegator. Two 
things are to be noticed in this instance: direct notice to 
and acceptance by the delegator. Direct has the same 
meaning as above regarding revocation. In addition to the 
direct notice, for instance, Brother Hilary informs his pro- 
vincial by letter or phone that he is renouncing the dele- 
gation given him, there must be acceptance by the delega- 
tor. Brother Hilary does not lose his delegation unless his 
provincial accepts the renunciation. 

After listing all the ways a given individual may lose his 
delegation, the canon goes on to add a situation in which 
delegation is not lost, even though, at first glance, it might 
seem delegation is lost. An illustration will help: Sister 
Benigna, a local superior, has been delegated by her 
mother general to receive all vows pronounced in her con- 
vent. Mother general went out of office January 5th be- 
cause she died that evening. On the morning of January 
6th, Sister Benigna received the vows of some sisters in her 
community. Later that day she learns of mother general’s 
death. Now Sister Benigna wonders if she had delegation 
to receive the vows that morning. Since no limitation was 
put on her delegation, her authority continued on Janu- 
ary 6th and still continues after that date unless the new 
mother general revokes the delegation. 

The law on this point makes an exception in the two 
cases mentioned in canon 61 which reads: “unless it should 
appear otherwise from appended clauses, or unless the re- 
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script confers on some person the power to grant a favor 
to particular persons named in it and the matter is still 
intact.” 

Examples of “appended clauses” are: “As long as I am 
superior general”; “As long as I wish.” With her removal 
from the office of superior general, both appended clauses 
cause a cessation of the delegated authority. The “As long 
as I wish” can be had only if she is competent to grant the 
delegation. With removal from office she is no longer com- 
petent to have such a wish effectively; therefore, the dele- 
gation ceases. 

The second exception supposes delegation, for example, 
to permit Sisters Gervase and Protase to take a trip to 
Europe. For one or other reason, the delegate has not yet 
done anything about granting the permission to the two 
sisters named. Unexpectedly, the delegating superior dies. 
Since the matter of the delegation is still intact, that is, 
has not been touched, has not had even a beginning of 
execution, the delegation ceases. Hence the erstwhile dele- 
gate is no longer competent to grant the favor and Sisters 
Gervase and Protase are out of a European trip. 

Canon 207, §3 considers the case where two or more per- 
sons have been delegated as a single body to carry out 
some commission. Brothers John, James, and Joseph have 
all been delegated as a unit to transact some business for 
the community. Brother Joseph renounces his delegation 
by direct word to the delegator who, in turn, accepts the 
renunciation. Unless the contrary appears from the origi- 
nal delegation, the delegation of Brothers John and James 
automatically ceases. 


Canon 208 


In canon 208 the code turns to the question of cessation 
of ordinary power. It repeats the norm already mentioned 
in canon 183, §2; namely, an ecclesiastical office is not lost 
by the loss of authority in the party who conferred the 
office. Therefore, canon 208 draws the logical conclusion 
that authority attached to an office by the law, that is, 
ordinary power, is not lost when the party who conferred 
the office loses his own authority. This norm is similar to 
that for delegated authority at the end of canon 207, §1. 

In the present instance, the case supposed is that, for 
example, of a local superior who was appointed to office 
by a competent higher superior. The term of the higher 
superior ends before that of the local superior appointed. 
The local superior’s power, derived from law through his 
office, continues even though the party who put him into 
the office has now lost his authority. 

Ordinary power ceases when one loses the office to 
which such authority was attached. The power is sus- 
pended, that is, it is possessed but can not be used, if its 
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possessor lawfully appeals a decision to a higher superior, 
unless the nature of the appeal is such that it does not 
prevent immediate execution of the original decision. Ap- 
peals in judicial processes usually produce suspension of 
the decision; otherwise, for example, in purely adminis- 
trative decisions, appeal or, more exactly, recourse does 
not suspend the decision (canon 1889). 

The norm set down above does not derogate from the 
provisions of canons 2264 and 2284. The first of these 
canons stipulates that an act of dominative power is il- 
licit if placed by an excommunicated person. Further, if 
the excommunication has been pronounced in either a 
condemnatory or a declaratory sentence of a judge, the act 
is also invalid. An exception to that law is contained in 
canon 2261, §2; but both it as well as canon 2284 can ap- 
ply only to priests, not to sisters and brothers. 


Canon 209 


The last of the jurisdictional canons made applicable 
to dominative power is of extreme importance, even 
though it is not usually of frequent application. It solves 
situations which earlier caused very serious problems. 

Canon 209 supposes a situation where, in the objective 
order, a superior certainly lacks dominative power or has 
it only in a doubtful way. In the latter case, the doubt 
must be positive and probable, that is, there must be good 
arguments in favor of possession of the authority but there 
must also be good arguments against its possession. The 
source of the doubt may arise from a lack of clarity in the 
law itself or from the lack of certainty that a given fact or 
facts exist. 

An illustration of a doubt of law is found in canon 105, 
1° concerning the necessity of having a consultive vote of 
councilors in order that the superior may act validly. As it 
stands, the canon says: “It is sufficient for valid action if 
the superior hears the councilors.” It is disputed among 
canonists whether such a hearing is required for valid 
action because, contrary to its usual language, the canon 
does not say required. As a result, since the law itself is 
doubtful, even if the superior did not consult the council 
where consultation was prescribed in the general law or 
in the constitutions, the superior’s exercise of dominative 
power is certainly valid since, in virtue of canon 209, de- 
fect of authority is supplied by the Church in such an in- 
stance. 

A doubt of fact means that with regard to a given event 
there are arguments for and against its existence. If the 
fact is required as a condition for possessing dominative 
power, the Church again supplies the authority needed. 
To illustrate: On May 15, 1960, Brother Joachim was ap- 
pointed provincial by competent authority. Some time 
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later it comes out that at the time of his appointment 
Brother Joachim seems not to have completed his thirtieth 
year of age. If that is true, then, without a papal dis- 
pensation he is not a validly appointed provincial and, 
furthermore, lacks the dominative power of a provincial. 
An investigation of the matter shows some documents as 
well as testimony of relatives and friends indicating he was 
born August 16, 1929. However, other reliable sources 
give the year as 1930. Further investigation does nothing 
to solve the doubt regarding Brother’s birth date. If he was 
born in 1930, he did not possess one quality required by 
canon 504 to qualify as a valid provincial. The doubt in 
this problem has nothing to do with the meaning of the 
law; it centers on whether or not a given fact occurred in 
one year or another. Hence, it is a doubt of fact. Since the 
doubt is both positive and probable, that is, capable of 
proof both ways, the Church supplies the dominative 
power brother needed for all his actions. As a result, they 
are all valid and licit. As for the future, brother should, 
of course, be reappointed by competent authority since it 
is not certain that the original appointment was valid. 

The third instance in which the Church supplies domi- 
native power is that in which there is no doubt either of 
law or of fact but because of some externally perceptible 
circumstance a person is commonly believed to be a valid 
superior when the real truth is that this person is not. 
Such a condition of affairs is called common error. 

From the evidence available and in accord with limited 
knowledge, the community forms the judgment that Sis- 
ter Lioba was duly elected superior general on February 
11, 1958. She proceeds to exercise all the powers granted 
such a superior in the code and in the constitutions. One 
day in the summer of 1960 Sister Sophia, one of the gen- 
eral councilors, is attending a canon law lecture at the end 
of which she is very disturbed and consults the lecturer. 
The consultation reveals the following facts as certain be- 
yond all doubt. Sister Lioba pronounced her temporary 
vows on August 17, 1937; she made her perpetual profes- 
sion on August 15, 1940. During the annual retreat of 1956 
something the retreat master said raised the question 
whether Sister Lioba had valid perpetual vows. The above 
sets of dates of her professions, in virtue of canon 572, §2 
in conjunction with canons 574, §1 and 34, §5 which re- 
quire a full three years of temporary vows, from date to 
date, in order to have a valid perpetual profession, clearly 
prove she was not validly professed of perpetual vows on 
August 15, 1940. Consequently, on August 15, 1956, with 
the full realization of the invalidity of the 1940 profession, 
she pronounced her perpetual vows. At the general chap- 
ter on February 11, 1958, she was elected superior general. 
Because sister certainly had perpetual vows then; because 
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it had been almost twenty-one years since sister pro- 
nounced her first vows; because the casting and counting 
of the ballots had been canonically performed; and be- 
cause the presiding local ordinary declared the elections 
met all the requirements of canon law, all the sisters of the 
community concluded that Sister Lioba was their new su- 
perior general. 

Sister Sophia’s disturbance of mind was caused by a 
statement of the lecturer that, among other qualifications, 
a religious, in order to be a valid superior general, must 
have been validly professed a minimum of ten years, in- 
cluding the time of temporary vows (canon 504). Mother 
Lioba, although in the community since 1935, as of Feb- 
ruary 11, 1958 had valid vows for only just under four and 
a half years (August 17, 1937—August 17, 1940; August 15, 
1956-February 11, 1958). Therefore, Mother Lioba is not 
really the superior general. Ignorance of the law on this 
point, even though it excused from all sin because nobody 
knew any better, does not prevent the canonical effect of 
the non-observance of the law, for the reason that canon 
504 does not provide for ignorance as excusing from the 
effects of canon law (canon 16, §1). That is all bad enough. 
However, since a validly chosen superior is required for 
valid admission of candidates to the novitiate, to tempo- 
rary and perpetual professions, to negotiate contracts of 
sale or loan, to appoint provincials and local superiors, 
and so forth, what about the validity of all those admis- 
sions, contracts, appointments, as well as all other actions 
whose validity depended on a validly chosen superior? 

Prior to the 1952 reply, cases like this with their chain 
reaction of multiple invalidities were something of a night- 
mare to canonists who in various ways sought to find a 
legal remedy to prevent such awful consequences. The 
surest way to take care of such cases was to request from 
the Holy See what is called a radical sanation (sanatio in 
radice). Now in virtue of the 1952 reply, in such circum- 
stances, namely, where common error is had, the Church 
supplies the dominative power necessary for the acts 
placed by such a “superior.” Consequently, as regards the 
actions of Mother Lioba, all those requiring dominative 
power in order that they be valid, are all valid by supplied 
authority. As in the case of Brother Joachim, so also in 
that of Mother Lioba the status as superior should be vali- 
dated if possible. In the present instance the easiest way 
would be to petition the Holy See for a radical sanation. 

These considerations should make for a better under- 
standing and appreciation of religious authority or domi- 
native power and especially of the application of certain 
jurisdictional canons to that authority. 
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Total Dedication 
in the World 


The apostolic constitution, Provida Mater Ecclesia, ot 
February 2, 1947, focused attention upon a new, officially 
approved type of totally dedicated life in the world; 
namely, the life in secular institutes. Members of these 
institutes bind themselves to the practice of evangelical 
poverty, chastity, and obedience according to their con- 
stitutions for the purposes of personal sanctification and 
of apostolic work. Secular institutes are the third com- 
ponent of the juridical state of perfection-to-be-acquired, 
as that state exists at present in the Church; the other 
two components are the various kinds of religious insti- 
tutes and of societies of common life. Outside the juridical 
state of perfection-to-be-acquired, there exist other groups, 
many of them in a stage of development or growth, whose 
members dedicate themselves totally to an apostolic life 
and personal sanctification. 

Religious institutes and societies of common life (ex- 
amples of these latter are the Paulist Fathers, the Mary- 
knoll Missionary Fathers, the Vincentian Fathers) are well 
established and known in this country. Not so secular 
institutes, since they are a more recent development. 


Secular Institutes in the United States 


In an effort to help the growth of this new form of 
specially dedicated life in this country, as well as to make 
these groups and other similar groups better known and 
understood, a small number of interested persons met in 
the summer of 1949 to talk things over. A year later in 
July, 1950, the first general meeting of such groups, 
with some seventy participants, was held in Washington, 
D.C. From this developed an unofficial national center 
(operating with the knowledge and approval of ecclesiasti- 
cal superiors) for the purpose of coordinating activity and 
of collecting and disseminating information. Until 1957 
this center was located and serviced at Notre Dame Uni- 














versity under the able and generous leadership of Father 
Joseph Haley, C.S.C. Two other persons who have played 
important roles from the beginning are Father Patrick 
Clancy, O.P. and Father Stephen Hartdegen, O.F.M. In 
January, 1952, a restricted gathering (seventy-five per- 
sons attended, however) met at Notre Dame University. 
The proceedings of both the 1950 Washington meeting 
and this 1952 meeting at Notre Dame were compiled. 

In August of that same year, 1952, the first National 
Congress of Religious in the United States was held at 
Notre Dame University; during this Congress two papers 
were given on secular institutes. About the same time 
some published materials about secular institutes ap- 
peared, and some talks were given to various groups 
about the same subject. In February, 1954, a meeting 
of twenty-six interested priests took place in Chicago. 
Meanwhile, an informational bulletin was being issued 
from time to time by the national coordinating center. 

The interests of the coordinating center had now 
been extended to include, besides secular institutes, other 
groups devoted to a life of total dedication in the world. 
The bulletin received the expanded title of Bulletin on 
the Dedicated Life in the World and Secular Institutes. 
In 1955 a workshop for dedicated persons in the world 
was conducted at Chicago. That same year regional meet- 
ings were held in San Francisco and New Orleans, fol- 
lowed by one in Chicago the next year and one in Boston 
in 1957. The national center’s bulletin was now appear- 
ing under the name of Bulletin of the Life of Total 
Dedication in the World. In 1957 there was published a 
symposium, Apostolic Sanctity in the World, edited by 
Father Haley, C.S.C.; in August of the same year a 
national meeting of representatives of the four regional 
areas was held at Notre Dame University. 

The Sacred Congregation for Religious had been ac- 
quainted with these different activities and meetings. 
For purposes of unifying the activity and of guiding the 
efforts of all concerned along proper lines and in con- 
formity with the Holy See’s directives in this matter, the 
Sacred Congregation urged that all these related activities 
be now placed under the direction and guidance of the 
Conference of Major Superiors of Men’s Institutes in 
the United States. 

Father Joseph Haley, C.S.C. had been in charge of 
coordinating efforts until 1957, at which date the national 
information and coordinating center was shifted to Wash- 
ington, D.C. with Father Stempen Hartdegen, O.F.M. of 
Holy Name College in that city as the national director 
and president of the newly proposed (but not yet fully 
approved) Conference of the Life of Total Dedication 
in the World. The plan for this Conference had to be 
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submitted to the Conference of Major Superiors for its 
approval. This approval was obtained (September 29, 
1959) and preparations were then begun for the first 
triennial general meeting of the new Conference (here- 
after referred to as the C.L.T.D.W.). Though this meeting 
was projected for St. Louis in November, 1960, an un- 
foreseen delay caused it to be held in Washington, D.C. 
in January of the following year. 


The Washington Meeting 


This first triennial general meeting represented an edu- 
cational effort to make the life of total dedication in the 
world, especially in secular institutes, better known and 
understood by clergy and laity alike. The program was de- 
signed to appeal both to those whose interest in this way 
of life was just beginning and to those whose interest was 
of long standing. 

The opening session of the meeting convened in the 
auditorium of McMahon Hall at The Catholic University 
on Saturday, January 28, 1961. Chairman of this session 
was the president of the C.L.T.D.W., Father Hartdegen, 
O.F.M. More than one hundred and fifty persons (laymen 
and laywomen, a number of priests, and several brothers 
and sisters) had registered for the meeting; a fairly large 
number of visitors, including some clerical students, at- 
tended individual sessions. 

The first formal paper of the meeting was a review of 
the activities during the past eleven years in the United 
States leading up to and culminating in the formation 
and official approval of the C.L.T.D.W. This talk, en- 
titled “The Conference of the Life of Total Dedication 
in the World—A Decade of Growth, 1950-1960,” has fur- 
nished the facts given in the opening part of the present 
article. 

Next on the program was a paper with the title, “An 
Active Lay Apostolate: Condition of Growth of Secular 
Institutes in the United States.” The paper emphasized 
that an active apostolate and a deep interior life are the 
conditions for the growth of secular institutes in this coun- 
try. Secular institutes, the paper continued, are peculiarly 
suited to the needs of the times; because they are different 
in their extrinsic elements, they can fulfill the contem- 
porary apostolate’s need of easier access to atheists and to 
sinners; the institutes, accordingly, answer the universal 
need for an organized secular apostolate and for a deep 
interior life. The paper then went on to give a historical 
and statistical survey of secular institutes, the main points 
of which are summarized below. 

In 1938 representatives of twenty-five societies or groups 
of total dedication in the world came from various parts 
of the world to a meeting in Switzerland. Events such as 
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these gradually led up to the official, juridical recognition 
of secular institutes by the Church in 1947. 

In the United States at the present time there are repre- 
sentatives of twenty-five known groups of persons spe- 
cially dedicated to the apostolate in the world; these are 
either secular institutes or other groups which might de- 
velop into secular institutes. (No figures are available for 
Canada.) Of these twenty-five groups, twelve are secular 
institutes (eight are pontifical and four diocesan), seven 
are canonically approved pious associations, and six are 
not yet canonically established but are existing with the 
approval of the bishop. 

The eight pontifical secular institutes are divided into 
six with final approval (Company of St. Paul, Daughters 
of the Most Holy and Immaculate Heart of Mary, Mis- 
sionaries of the Kingship of Christ [women’s branch], 
Opus Dei, Society of the Heart of Jesus, and Teresian In- 
stitute) and two not yet fully approved but having the de- 
cree of praise (Caritas Christi Union and the Society of 
Our Lady of the Way). The four diocesan secular insti- 
tutes are: Missionary Priests of the Kingship of Christ, 
Regnum Christi, Schoenstatt Sisters of Mary of the Catho- 
lic Apostolate, and the Secular Institute of St. Pius X. 

The seven canonically approved pious associations are: 
Caritas; Domus Dominae and Domus Domini (Madonna 
House); Jesus-Caritas, Fraternity of Fr. de Foucauld; Ob- 
late Missionaries of the Immaculate; Oblates of St. Joseph; 
Pax Christi; and Rural Parish Workers of Christ the King. 

The six groups not yet canonically established are: 
Daughters of Our Lady of Fatima, Ecclesian Institute of 
Christian Life, Institute of Blessed Martin de Porres Work- 
ers, Institute of the Mystical Christ, Institute of the Word, 
and Pro Deo Workers. 

Not falling into the above categories of specially dedi- 
cated persons in secular institutes or in groups that might 
develop into such, but still worthy of mention here under 
a special listing because of total dedication or noteworthy 
apostolic work being done by their members are the fol- 
lowing four groups: International Catholic Auxiliaries; 
La Paix (Lafayette Associated Professional Apostolate of 
Individual Christians ); Lay Workers of the Sacred Heart; 
and the Society of the Daughters of St. Francis de Sales. 

[Some information about the above-mentioned secular 
institutes and other groups is available in a pamphlet en- 
titled Channels, published by the national information 
center whose address is: C.L.T.D.W., Brookland P.O. Box 
4522, Washington 17, D.C. The price of the pamphlet is 
twenty-five cents.] 

The above groups exist in nearly thirty of the states, 
though the overall representation is small. While it is 
true that the secular institute movement has developed 
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fairly rapidly, still there is reason for concern about the 
slowness of growth in the United States. The principal 
cause of this is perhaps the lack of realization on the part 
of many of what the modern apostolate means and re- 
quires; namely, the Christianization of modern society. 


Life in Secular Institutes 


Following the two main talks of the morning, the audi- 
ence was then divided into fourteen smaller work groups. 
Each group had a leader and a secretary; items presented 
in the preceding talks were discussed more fully by each 
group; and prepared questions to aid discussion were dis- 
tributed. Any conclusions were noted by the secretaries; 
summaries of these conclusions were presented at the final 
general session on the last day. 

The first afternoon speaker treated the topic of “Secular- 
ity in the States of Perfection of Secular Institutes.” He 
made the point that the secularity of these new institutes 
does not imply secularism but rather a stable way of totally 
dedicated life in the world. The member of a secular in- 
stitute has the obligation of the three evangelical counsels 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience and is always subject 
to the will of God expressed by the constitutions and by 
superiors. Some difficulties encountered are loneliness, 
being misunderstood, and a lack of some of the things of 
the world while living and moving in it. The lack of com- 
munity life and of a common garb is hard for outsiders 
to understand. In addition, the member of a secular in- 
stitute is on his own to do the required thing: perhaps to 
give up a movie or a television program in order to be 
faithful to spiritual exercises, to do without new clothing 
because of the poverty professed, to stay away from an 
office party. There are no bells to direct one’s day, no 
assistance from the example of others, as is had in com- 
munity life. Mentality, personality, and strength above 
average are needed to lead this life. A person must be an 
active, militant apostle, for part of a vocation to a life in 
secular institutes is to be the leaven in the masses. 

The second part of this first afternoon was devoted to a 
panel on “The Evangelical Counsels,” the panelists being 
two priests and three lay persons. The first panelist pre- 
sented the canonical aspects of this topic, commenting on 
the nature of the vows or promises and their resultant ob- 
ligation or bond and on the fact that one binds himself 
according to his particular constitutions, that a member 
of a secular institute is not a religious, and that sucha call- 
ing is a special vocation which at times may require 
rather high intellectual qualifications. Prudence and good 
judgment are essential in any prospective candidate and, 
of course, a good moral life. Some inner impulse or desire 
is found, but not necessarily a liking; in other words, there 

















should be some general appeal and an investigation of that 
appeal. 

The second panelist considered the moral aspects of a 
life of poverty, chastity, and obedience. His remarks may 
be summed up in the following way. Poverty: the radical 
ownership remains, while the useful ownership is re- 
stricted according to the constitutions. A very strict ac- 
count of income and expenditures is required, the account 
being rendered to the superior usually at the time of the 
annual retreat. Combined with generosity to the poor, 
frugality is practiced. Chastity: all sins against chastity 
must be avoided and, moreover, reasonable means must be 
taken to preserve the full beauty of this virtue. Members 
in the strict sense of secular institutes are forbidden to 
marry. Obedience: superiors are to be obeyed within the 
limits of the rule and constitutions. A formal command 
would be given in writing or before two witnesses and with 
the use of a special formula; this power is not to be used 
beyond what is found in the rule or statutes or constitu- 
tions. 

The practical aspects of living poverty, chastity, and 
obedience in a secular institute were briefly treated by the 
three remaining panelists, each of whom considered one of 
the three evangelical counsels. The first speaker discussed 
the practical living of poverty. At times, he noted, it is 
difficult to determine the detailed application of poverty, 
particularly in the case of persons engaged in individual 
work or careers. One should live in the spirit of poverty 
and pray to understand what living in that spirit means. 
In everyday living two methods of practicing poverty are 
followed: 1) the individual keeps his own budget and sup- 
plies his own needs, getting the necessary permissions from 
his superiors; 2) income obtained from work is pooled and 
the needs of individuals are supplied by superiors from 
the common fund. At times there might also be some com- 
bination of both these methods. Practical questions, de- 
termined or settled by the constitutions or the rule of life 
of each institute, include the following: whether or not to 
keep a budget, how much may be spent without special 
permission, how much to give to charity on one’s own ini- 
tiative, how much to give to the institute. A definite record 
of revenues and expenses must be kept and reported to 
superiors at stated times, Permission is required to spend 
any amount; a general permission might cover expendi- 
tures for medicine, toilet articles, and so forth; for cloth- 
ing, by way of example, specific or special permission 
might be required. The alignment of permissions varies 
with the occupations of the members. In emergencies one 
may act and later report the matter. A booby trap in prac- 
ticing poverty could be the accepting of gifts from relatives 


or friends (though in some groups it is permissible to ac- 
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cept gifts even of money) or working extra hours to earn 
more money when the time should be given to the apos- 
tolate. A monthly financial report might be required. The 
rule of life of a particular group will flesh out its constitu- 
tions on these and similar points. It is important to note 
that the practical living or regulation of poverty varies 
considerably with different institutes. Though there is a 
great variety concerning poverty in the constitutions, some 
restriction is essential for all. 

The speaker on the practical living of obedience noted 
that obedience presupposes a mature mentality which sees 
that it is from Calvary that the meaning of obedience be- 
comes clear. Obedience gives one an assurance of fulfilling 
God’s will and it frees from pride. Just as other things 
connected with secular institutes have secular character- 
istics, so too does this obedience. The member of a secular 
institute is neither alone nor completely dependent. There 
are no schedules or other helps as in religious institutes. 
Secular institute obedience must be active; often the su- 
perior gives only general directives. For example, the hour 
of rising in the morning and the hour of retiring at night 
are indicated; but if some friend or guest is in the house, 
the member could probably bypass that directive for the 
sake of charity. 

The last of the five panelists discussed the practical 
living of chastity. This means no marriage and no sin 
against chastity; for God, marriage is renounced and per- 
fect chastity is undertaken. In regard to dances and shows, 
the member of a secular institute does not make a habit of 
these diversions but attendance is permissible if charity or 
the apostolate requires it. One must be selective in tele- 
vision programs; similarly, books and movies, if there is 
time for them, must be chosen wisely. Women members 
should wear clothing that is modest and suitable for their 
apostolate. Jewelry should not be expensive; it should be 
used as part of the costume and not for show. As a motive 
for faithfulness in preserving chastity, a deep love of Christ 
should be cultivated. A strong devotion to the Blessed 
Mother will also help, as also will fidelity to the rule, 
which was given precisely to be of assistance in this matter. 


Formation of Members of Secular Institutes 


The evening session featured another panel whose topic 
was “Formation for the Life of Total Dedication in the 
World.” This time, there were four panelists, two priests 
and two lay persons. The first panelist spoke about spirit- 
ual instruction and remarked that the purpose of a pro- 
gram of spiritual instruction is to give glory to God, to 
further the work of the Church, and to form apostolic secu- 
lar ambassadors of God. For this latter purpose, apostolic 
virtues, especially as detailed in the particular constitu- 
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tions, are necessary. In general there is need of zeal for 
souls, prudence, fortitude, and the gifts of the Holy Spirit. 
In any consideration of method in spiritual instruction, it 
is important to remember that the spiritual life must be 
allowed to grow by degrees. It was suggested by the speaker 
that in the period of formation fundamentals be stressed; 
a knowledge of secular institutes in general and of the con- 
stitutions of a particular group must be imparted along 
with the spirit of that particular group. In the period of 
temporary incorporation, the above areas should be devel- 
oped more fully, the person should be acquainted with 
the apostolate of the institute, and forbearance of the 
faults of others should be inculcated. In the period of final 
or definitive incorporation there is need for continued 
spiritual instruction, for growing simplicity in one’s spirit- 
ual life with no overemphasis on either the active or 
prayer aspect of secular institute life. 

Spiritual guidance was discussed by the next speaker. 
The spiritual director of a secular institute, he said, must 
realize that he is working with specially dedicated souls. 
He must teach them the principles of the spiritual life with 
emphasis on prayer and mortification. He must also teach 
them to think with the Church, to have zeal, to lead a life 
of self-denial in order to live with Christ. For purposes of 
guidance, the panelist suggested the following three “‘p’s” 
as useful: 1) a philosophy of life (= the faith); 2) a pro- 
gram (for which consult the constitutions, customs, and 
heritage of the particular group); and 3) “passion” (= en- 
thusiasm for living total dedication). The means at a di- 
rector’s disposal are conferences, lectures, discussions, di- 
rected spiritual reading, and especially a mirroring of all 
he teaches. 

The two lay participants on this panel discussed ‘““Teach- 
ing and Living the Rule and Constitutions in Secular 
Life.” For teaching the rule and constitutions, the third 
panelist stressed the need of starting with humility, since 
one is to serve when one governs or teaches. Compassion, 
zeal, pity, and patience are necessary to teach or train 
young people. The teacher must teach by living and must 
himself be immersed in prayer. In actually teaching, the 
person to be instructed must be studied and the amount 
of training or instruction to be given here and now must be 
duly measured. If the person should at present be con- 
fused or somewhat emotionally disturbed, teaching of 
mental hygiene is indicated. The vocabulary of instruc- 
tion should be adapted to the capacity of the hearer. The 
questions that will be asked of a teacher of the way of life 
in a totally dedicated group will always tend to be the 
same; hence the teacher must learn to be patient with the 
questioners. 

The final speaker of the panel gave some thoughts on 
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living the rule and constitutions. To this end the personal 
touch and a greater initiative in the following of Christ 
are needed, especially for groups that do not have training 
of members in common. Perfection is to be sought from the 
rule which must be taught gradually without any great 
upheaval or change in the candidate’s life. It must be 
stressed, however, that the life the candidate is contem- 
plating is a life of total dedication. He should be taught 
that in day-by-day living decisions must be made by the 
individual, but later he should check his decision with 
the superior’s judgment. In the realm of poverty, one 
should have as if he had not; hence there should be a 
spirit of being ready to turn over all one’s money to the in- 
stitute. In order to live the rule and constitutions there 
must be a constant, conscientious, mature completeness in 
giving. 

On Sunday, January 29, the second day of the meeting, a 
low Mass was celebrated in the crypt chapel of the Na- 
tional Shrine of the Immaculate Conception. The sermon 
at the Mass was entitled “The Catholic University and 
Secular Institutes.” The hope was expressed that at some 
later date a planned series of general courses might be 
given at The Catholic University on basic knowledge 
about secular institutes and on training and spiritual in- 
struction fundamental for life in any groups devoted to 
total dedication. 


The Apostolate 


The general sessions were again held in the auditorium 
of McMahon Hall. The opening morning session pre- 
sented a panel of lay participants on the overall subject of 
“The Apostolate.” Five speakers successively discussed lay 
missions (two speakers), social work, nursing, and teaching. 

The first speaker on lay missions gave some background 
information on the general idea of missionary work in the 
Church. The particular role of the lay apostle in mission 
areas, he said, is to develop an atmosphere of Christianity 
through the practice of Christian principles. To achieve 
this purpose, the natives must be educated in Christian 
principles, perhaps initially through the ministrations of 
those in some profession such as nursing. To prepare mod- 
ern young people for such lay missionary work on a life- 
time basis, spiritual preparation must first of all be 
stressed. Next, the prospective missionaries are to under- 
stand that there must be no forcing of American attitudes 
about government and life on the natives. The basic atti- 
tude of the missionary should be humility; he must be 
sympathetic to the customs and culture of the people 
among whom he is working. To this end a study should be 
made of the culture, philosophy, and literature of the par- 
ticular missionary country. 
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The second speaker on lay missionary work pointed out 
that opportunities for laymen to spend their lives as per- 
manent missionaries are found in lay mission societies. A 
lay missionary should be imbued with the missionary mys- 
tique: to give. He is “going out” to help other potential 
members of the Mystical Body. Emotional balance is neces- 
sary for a lay missionary. He should be able to accommo- 
date himself to the culture of the country in which he 
works. “Missionary poverty” means giving up one’s former 
way of living and even of thinking. Joy will be found in a 
sense of fulfillment, in the hope enkindled in men’s eyes, 
in the happiness of the children one meets, and in the 
friendship of the natives. Hardships will include discour- 
agement, lack of assimilation by the natives, rigors of cli- 
mate, and the like. Teams of missionaries, as opposed to 
free lances, supply mental uplift, coordination of activity, 
spiritual assistance, and so forth. 

The third panelist spoke on the apostolate of social 
work, an apostolate that implies service and sacrifice. So- 
cial work implies climbing into the stream of human 
events and adversities to serve a fellow human being who 
is suffering. This demands a spirit of self-sacrifice and the 
conviction that no human being is trifling or insignificant. 

The fourth panelist discussed nursing as an apostolate. 
Nursing, it was said, is an art and science that deals with 
the patient in his entire environment. The nurse must be 
a mature person with a ministry of mercy based on the love 
of God. The nurse is to see Christ in the patients, for there 
is a need of “‘a restoration of nursing in Christ” to counter- 
act a secularistic and materialistic attitude. The average 
nurse today seems self-centered instead of Christ-centered. 
The nurse should try to help patients spiritually and 
should teach the Gospel message by action; thus, for ex- 
ample, the nurse should be ready “to go the other mile” 
whenever the opportunity arises. A nurse truly dedicated 
to Christ shares His sufferings and also His joys. 

The fifth panelist on the apostolate considered the area 
of teaching, pointing out that educational statistics in the 
United States show that many Catholic students on all 
levels of training are not in Catholic schools. Some sug- 
gestions have appeared in various publications to meet the 
situation; for example, to close the first four or five grades 
in parochial schools, to have fewer but more excellent 
Catholic schools, or to sacrifice tremendously to retain 
the entire system. Whatever be the solution to the prob- 
lem, it will always remain true that Catholic teachers 
must endeavor to be at least as professionally competent 
as non-Catholic teachers. The speaker suggested that a 
specialized apostolic group of lay teachers is needed in this 
country. Moreover, the influence and activity of the Cath- 
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olic teacher could well be extended into the area of adult 
education. 

After the close of the Sunday morning session, a formal 
group luncheon was held, at which the Very Reverend 
Celsus Wheeler, O.F.M. of the Conference of Major Su- 
periors of Men’s Institutes in the United States gave a word 
of encouragement to the work done at the meeting. He 
told those in attendance that secular institutes and other - 
groups requiring a life of total dedication in the world 
are in a splendid position to establish contact with people 
for apostolic purposes in places and circumstances where 
priests and religious often could not make contact. 

The second speaker at the luncheon was a physician, 
a member of a professional men’s sodality, who spoke on 
the topic, “Dedication to the Lay Apostolate through the 
Professions.” In his speech he stressed that though the lay 
apostolate can achieve a vast amount of good, still consid- 
ering the number of Catholics in the United States, there 
is not the desired impact or influence which might be ex- 
pected. Many young people today have no concept of how 
their future work as professional men might be utilized 
for the apostolate. One must learn to think with the 
Church and to carry that thinking into one’s professional 
life. A deep interior life must be developed so that this 
can spill over into apostolic work. As an example of what 
one group of professional men is doing for the apostolate, 
a detailed description was given by the speaker of the 
sodality to which he belongs, of its course of training, and 
of some of its apostolic activities; his presentation was 
both impressive and inspiring. 

A business meeeting was held in the auditorium of 
McMahon Hall at 3:30 P.M. This meeting was concluded 
with the approval of the constitution of the C.L.T.D.W. 
and with the election of officers. The president of the 
C.L.T.D.W. until the next triennial general meeting is 
Father Patrick Clancy, O.P. The information center re- 
tains its previous address: C.L.T.D.W., Brookland P.O. 
Box 4522, Washington 17, D.C. 

That evening a social hour and regional committee 
meetings were held. Six regional sections have been or- 
ganized: East, Midwest, South, West, Eastern Canada, and 
Western Canada. All groups of totally dedicated persons, 
whether canonically established or not, are invited to join 
their respective regional sections. These regional sections 
were urged to have annual meetings. 


Concluding Day 


The meeting resumed Monday morning, January 30. 
The audience was divided into two groups, clerical and 
lay. Both groups met in rooms on the second floor of 
McMahon Hall. A talk on the “Qualifications for the Life 
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of Total Dedication in the World” was given before the 
lay section. The clerical section heard two papers on “Ex- 
isting Secular Institutes for Priests in the United States 
and Canada”; namely, one on the Society of the Heart of 
Jesus and the other on the Missionary Priests of the King- 
ship of Christ. These institutes for diocesan priests are con- 
cerned primarily with the spiritual life of the individual 
priest but they also help him to do good work in his dio- 
cese. The clerical section also heard a third speaker pre- 
sent some thoughtful remarks on the use of the Spiritual 
Exercises of St. Ignatius of Loyola as an unusually apt 
means to help the exercitant decide his vocation. 

After these divided sessions, a general session was held, 
at which a paper was read on the “Responsibilities of Con- 
fessors and Spiritual Directors towards Members of Socie- 
ties of Total Dedication.” It was stated that in the spiritual 
life direction is highly useful, if not necessary. One could 
reach the heights without a director but usually that 
would be highly imprudent. The spiritual director should 
not impose any preconceived method or system of spirit- 
uality, but should follow the indications of the Holy 
Spirit for each individual. The director must probe the 
soul until he knows it well enough to see how God is 
calling the person. The person must be led on gradually 
and it should be realized that all are not called to the same 
degree of perfection. The same spiritual director should 
be retained unless confidence, liberty, and ease with him 
are lost. There should be no private discussions except 
those that are really necessary, and no shadow of familiar- 
ity. Direction should usually be given personally, not by 
correspondence. If at all possible, direction should be 
given in the confessional (though in the discussion follow- 
ing the talk it was noted that in some cases direction might 
be given outside the confessional). It was suggested that 
five or ten minutes of direction once a month seems ample 
in most instances, and even less as direction continues. The 
director should have the person report only on his spirit- 
ual life, including his progress in prayer and virtue. 

Lay and clerical groups met separately for the final 
papers on “Recruiting Vocations.” Under this heading, 
various ways and means were discussed in the lay section. 
The clerical section had already heard retreats indicated 
as one means of recruiting. Now another speaker added 
some practical remarks. In recruiting vocations, the 
speaker said, compliance with God’s will must be encour- 
aged and ideal conditions for such compliance should be 
provided. The primary signs of a vocation, he continued, 
are the absence of impediments, a firm resolve to serve God 
in a state of perfection, and a generous recognition of the 
difficulties involved coupled with the will to strive to over- 
come them. The “attraction theory” of a mystical drawing 
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is not a valid criterion. Priests should have a spirit of ini- 
tiative in suggesting vocations to those who seemingly 
have the qualifications. There should be interested, intel- 
ligent, and supernaturally motivated direction in this mat- 
ter. For this purpose the priest should know the require- 
ments of the different vocations and be acquainted with 
some available institutes of various types. Some character- 
istics of a vocation to a secular institute are: 1) the capacity 
for a strong interior discipline; 2) intellectual ability and 
the ability to make a prudent judgment; 3) maturity, that 
is, a sense of personal responsibility; 4) an unusual and 
deep spirit and capacity for generosity; and 5) a desire for 
the missionary apostolate, that is, a desire to live and bene- 
fit people in the world. 

In the final general session Father Hartdegen, O.F.M. 
summed up the discussions and activities of the three days. 

In the lobby of McMahon Hall during the meeting in- 
formational material on various groups leading a totally 
dedicated life was available and some pamphlets were on 
sale. A representative display of books, pamphlets, and ar- 
ticles on secular institutes and other groups was exhibited 
in the main foyer of the Mullen Memorial Library. 

If present plans materialize, the proceedings of this Jan- 
uary, 1961 meeting will be published. Any inquiries about 
secular institutes or other groups of a life of total dedica- 
tion in the world or about possible speakers to address in- 
terested groups may be directed to the national informa- 
tion center: C.L.T.D.W., Brookland P.O. Box 4522, 
Washington 17, D.C. 

























































THOMAS J. MUNN 


The Practice of the 
Presence of God 


The exercise of the presence of God is well calculated 
to make saints of those who practice it with understanding 
and perseverance. It has been explained by theologians 
and taught by spiritual writers of all ages. Yet its efficacy 
as a means of spiritual progress is little appreciated and 
less valued than one would suppose. Priests, religious, and 
lay people concerned with achieving union with God 
would do well to understand this exercise and strive to 
make it bear fruit in their lives. 


Definition 


The exercise of the presence of God may be defined as 
a simple, frequent, and loving remembrance of God pres- 
ent to us and within us. 

It is a simple remembrance because it requires so little 
effort. It needs no image nor representation of God, no 
reasoning and but little mental effort. It does not inter- 
fere with work because, like the presence of a good friend, 
it stimulates rather than retards one’s efforts. The presence 
of a friend often makes work sweeter, lighter, and more 
pleasant. Between friends, a look, a smile, a pressure of 
the hand, speak volumes. It is the same with awareness of 
the presence of God. Far from distracting, the awareness of 
God’s nearness will give rise to calmness and peace and 
a sense of perspective amidst manifold occupations. 

It is a frequent remembrance. The habit of walking in 
the presence of God can not be acquired all at once. To 
become proficient, one must frequently repeat the act 
whereby he recalls the presence of God. This very repeti- 
tion makes the exercise more and more frequent until it 
becomes habitual. One who would acquire skill should 
begin gradually and be prepared to continue his efforts 
over a long period of time. 

It is a loving remembrance. It is altogether possible to 
remember people with no measure of love. One can glance 
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at a person thoughtlessly; in this case, such a person, al- 
though physically present, is surely not lovingly recalled to 
mind. When we practice the exercise of the presence of 
God we should do so with a deep desire to be united with 
Him. The practice must proceed from a desire to please 
God and to grow in love of Him. 


Ways of Practicing the Presence of God 


An act of faith in God’s presence near and around us is 
a good start. It can arise from the awareness that God is 
everywhere in all creation, that He sees me, that He is at- 
tentive to my needs, that He is listening to hear my plead- 
ings and eager to respond to my requests. 

Creatures can provide a powerful stimulus to the prac- 
tice of the presence of God if we would only so use them. 
The beauty of nature drew the saints closer to God. St. 
Teresa of Avila said that whenever she looked at a beauti- 
ful hillside, she was reproached with the thought of her 
coldness and ingratitude toward the God who made her. 
St. Mary Magdalene de Pazzi would hold a lovely flower 
in her hand and think that God had placed this handsome 
blossom there to captivate her and to draw her heart to 
Him. Learning to see the creature as the image of the 
Creator can help us to love the Creator in the creature 
rather than the creature for its own sake. 

We also know that by sanctifying grace we become the 
temples of God. This thought should prompt us to adore 
the three divine Persons dwelling in our souls. The aware- 
ness of the divine indwelling should likewise suggest to us 
that we give thanks often for the divine presence in our 
souls. From a consciousness of the presence of God in one’s 
own soul, it is an easy step to an awareness that God also 
lives in the souls of others who possess sanctifying grace. 
Devout souls are quick to adore God living in the souls 
of those around them. 

The practice of the presence of God can be made easier 
by representing Jesus as being at our side, by thinking of 
Him as our companion at each duty, looking, watching, 
hoping to catch our eye. In this regard, however, it would 
be unwise to overwork the imagination in an attempt to 
think of Him in detail or to concentrate on His appear- 
ance. 


Proficiency in the Practice of the Presence of God 


The adage, “Practice makes perfect,” surely applies to 
gaining facility in the practice of the presence of God. 
The beginner should make an effort to recall God’s pres- 
ence frequently. For this purpose the use of ejaculatory 
prayers is very helpful. The beginning of a new piece of 
work can provide the opportunity to recall God’s presence 
and the aspiration, “All for Thee, my God,” will serve to 
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direct one’s thoughts and intentions to God at the start 
of every new undertaking. It is wise also to use certain 
signs and times to return to the presence of God. When 
a clock strikes, for example, one could remind himself of 
God’s presence and acknowledge it by a loving thought. 
In most rectories and religious houses and private homes 
there are crucifixes and religious pictures and statues. 
These articles can serve as so many helps to remember 
God’s presence and can awaken sentiments of adoration 
and sorrow for sin as well. 

If one would grow in the practice of the presence of 
God, he should withdraw completely from time to time 
to the chapel or the church; there in the presence of the 
Eucharistic Christ he should ask earnestly for this valuable 
gift. Like the other good and perfect gifts that come to us 
from the Father of Lights, this one—awareness of God’s 
presence—will be granted in the measure that we ask for 
it and seek to make ourselves worthy to receive it. Souls 
who are convinced of its importance in the spiritual life 
will go to God and ask Him to make Himself ever more 
perfectly known to them. 


Effects of the Practice of the Presence of God 


To become holy, three things are necessary: to avoid 
sin, to practice virtue, and to unite oneself to God. The 
practice of the presence of God helps to accomplish all 
three of these objectives. 

The person who is aware of the presence of God does 
not fall easily into sin. The sinner sins because he forgets 
God. The thought that God sees our sins and will punish 
them will deter us from sinning. When he was near death, 
St. Thomas was asked the best way to avoid sinning and 
he answered: “He who always walks in the presence of 
God will always be prepared to give Him an account of 
His actions and will never lose divine love by yielding to 
sin.” 

God’s presence helps us to be good. The presence of a 
superior always has that effect. When we are conscious of 
God’s nearness, our good resolutions are strengthened and 
we derive great encouragement in our efforts to be good. 
The soul that is steeped in the presence of God finds it 
easy and joyful to go on from one virtue to another, climb- 
ing higher and higher on the ladder of holiness. 

When the soul is aware of God’s presence, that soul is 
continually entering into a deeper union with God. The 
more two persons associate with one another, the more 
alike they become and the more responsive to one an- 
other’s moods and feelings. The more we associate with 
God, deepening our union with Him by loving glances in 
His direction, the more will He manifest His beauty and 
loveliness to us. The more often we look at God, the more 
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often will He look on us and unite us to Himself. Under 
his influence, freely chosen and generously sought, our 
whole life will become a copy of the Divine Model. Our 
thoughts, desires, affections, and ambitions will be more 
and more perfectly conformed to God. 

The more we strive to practice the presence of God, 


the more recollected will our mental prayer become, the _ 


more patient and generous will our charity become, and 
the more real and tangible will our humility become. Our 
hearts will be more devout and alert for the divine in- 
spirations and our wills more upright and determined to 
seek to know and to do the will of God. If our gaze is often 
fixed on God, we shall labor only for Him, suffer cheer- 
fully for Him, and seek nothing so much as His approval. 






























R. F. SMITH, S.J. 
Survey of Roman 


Documents 


In this article a survey will be given of the documents 
which appeared in Acta Apostolicae Sedis (AAS) during 
December, 1960. Throughout the article all page refer- 
ences will be to the 1960 AAS (v. 52). 


Anticipation of Lauds 


A declaration of the Sacred Congregation of Rites was 
published in Osservatore Romano of December 30, 1960, 
authoritatively stating that Lauds may not be anticipated 
even in private recitation of the Office. Accordingly, the 
contrary opinion mentioned in the Review on page 46 of 
the January, 1961, issue is no longer tenable. 


Allocutions and Messages 


On October 28, 1960, the Holy Father consecrated eight 
new bishops for service in various parts of the Catholic 
world and took the occasion to deliver a public allocution 
(AAS, pp. 954-58). He told the new bishops that they were 
a sign for him of the new diffusion of the fire that Christ 
came to kindle on the earth (Lk 12:49). So, too, he con- 
tinued, the present preoccupations of the Church—the 
ecumenical council, seminaries and educational institu- 
tions, the dioceses scattered throughout the world, the 
Church’s charitable institutions—all stem from the fire 
that springs from the Heart of Christ. He then made some 
reflections on the words apostle and apostolate; these, he 
said, are sacred and solemn words since they mean the 
building up of the Body of Christ (Eph 4:12-13). He con- 
cluded the allocution with a prayer for all the bishops of 
the world. 

On November 13, 1960, after a celebration of the Di- 
vine Liturgy in the Byzantine-Slavonic rite to mark the 
beginning of the preparatory phase of Vatican Council II, 
the Vicar of Christ gave an allocution (AAS, pp. 958-64) 
on the four marks of the Church. The Church’s multiplic- 
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ity of rites, he said, is a solemn manifestation of the unity 
of the Church, a unity which finds its symbol and assurance 
in the Roman Pontiff. He then emphasized the holiness 
of the Church, saying that without sanctity the Church 
would be only one among many other human realities; the 
coming council itself will be in vain if the collective effort 
of the Church for sanctification is not decisive and unani- 


mous. The universality of the Church, the Pontiff re- ~ 


marked, was received in the last will of Christ when he 
ordered the Apostles to teach all nations. Finally, the 
apostolicity of the Church is that fiery quality by which 
Christ has willed to achieve the restoration of all things 
in Himself; accordingly, the Church is never a mere piece 
of archaeology but always a source of the waters of life 
for each generation. 

On November 15, 1960 (AAS, pp. 964-66), His Holiness 
addressed all the provincial superiors of men religious of 
Italy. In the talk John XXIII stressed two things: the 
urgent necessity of harmonious cooperation between secu- 
lar and regular clergy and the need for religious to con- 
tribute to the pressing work of the apostolate by their 
prayer and by their example of detachment, poverty, and 
mortification. 

On November 24, 1960 (AAS, pp. 967-79), the Vicar of 
Christ addressed the clergy of the diocese of Rome to ex- 
hort them to fidelity in the observance of the laws of the 
Roman Synod. He urged them to read the decrees of the 
Synod frequently and carefully; he called their attention 
especially to the need to follow the Synod in the elimina- 
tion of excessive and particularistic devotions even to our 
Lady which satisfy the emotions but are oblivious of the 
really important things of religion. He then went on to 
describe the splendor of the priesthood, stressing that this 
splendor came especially from sinlessness, from a personal 
conduct worthy of the admiration of the angels of God. 
This holiness, he said, should be especially shown at the 
altar, from which stem all the works of the priest. He then 
spoke of the detachment from the world that should mark 
each priest’s life, since each has left all to follow Christ. 
Contact with the world, he said, always brings tempta- 
tions to seek wealth, distinction, personal interest, super- 
fluous comfort. He commended those priests who strove to 
communicate the truths of the Church to the modern 
mind but remarked how little this effort was compared 
with the printed and audiovisual work of the world. He 
also warned his listeners to keep away from all reading 
and recreation that is contrary to the spirit of Christ. In 
their physical fatigue, he continued, priests should and 
will find their refreshment in Christ. Priests should learn 
to moderate the exuberance of activism and strive rather 
to acquire calmness, sweetness, and humility of heart. In 
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the concluding part of his allocution, he enthusiastically 
suggested the reading of the two letters of St. Peter the first 
bishop of Rome, for in them is contained a wonderful 
nourishment for the spiritual life. 

On November 23, 1960 (AAS, pp. 966-67), the Holy 
Father delivered an allocution on the occasion of his re- 
ceiving Prime Minister MacMillan of England. A similar 
allocution was given by John XXIII on December 3, 1960 
(AAS, pp. 979-80), when he received Prime Minister Nar- 
done of Uruguay. 

On November 13, 1960 (AAS, pp. 980-82), the Pontiff 
sent a radio message to Buenos Aires for the closing there 
of the First Interamerican Marian Congress; he told his 
listeners that devotion to Mary was a superlative way of 
penetrating the teaching of the Divine Master and of con- 
forming one’s life in all things to the Christian vocation 
of divine sonship. On November 25 (AAS, pp. 982-84), 
John XXIII sent a radio message to the people of Para- 
guay, emphasizing the sanctity of the home, respect for 
the family, and the need for religious instruction. 


Miscellaneous Documents 


On June 23, 1960 (AAS, pp. 935-45), two conventions 
between the Holy See and Austria were signed to modify 
the concordat of June 5, 1933. On December 3, 1960 
(AAS, pp. 985-86), the Sacred Congregation of the Council 
issued a decree giving a new list of the days when pastors 
must offer Mass for their people. On the same day (AAS, 
pp. 986-87) the same congregation ordered local ordinaries 
to see that the choral service of their diocese was brought 
into accord with the new rubrics. On October 12, 1960 
(AAS, p. 987), the Sacred Congregation of Rites directed 
that the invocation, “Blessed be His Most Precious Blood,” 
be added to the Divine Praises immediately after “Blessed 
be His Most Sacred Heart.” On August 6, 1960 (AAS, pp. 
988-90), the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and Uni- 
versities canonically established the Catholic University 
of Navarre, at Pamplona in Spain. 
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National Congress of Religious 


The Sacred Congregation of Religious has manifested | 


its wishes to the Men’s Conference of Major Superiors of 
the United States and to the Conference of Major Reli- 
gious Superiors of Women’s Institutes of the United States 
that a National Congress of Religious be held in the 
United States this summer. Accordingly, the two above- 
named Conferences have decided to hold the congress from 
August 16 to August 19, 1961, at Notre Dame University. 
At the congress men religious and women religious will 
follow separate programs, though two plenary sessions 
have been planned. Even though all of Notre Dame’s fa- 
cilities will be utilized for the congress, it will still be neces- 
sary to restrict attendance. Accordingly, attendance has 
been limited to each provincial superior and three coun- 
cilors. The congress will be the second such in the history 
of religious life in this country; it is earnestly commended 
to the prayers of all religious men and women of the na- 
tion. 


Institute of Spirituality 


Because the Second National Congress of Religious 
(mentioned in the preceding item) will be held in August 
at Notre Dame, the Institute of Spirituality for Sister Su- 
periors usually held at Notre Dame during that month will 
not be given in 1961. The series will resume in 1962. 


Canon Law and Ascetical Theology Institute 
The Institute for Religious at College Misericordia, 


‘Dallas, Pennsylvania (a three year summer course of twelve 


days in canon law and ascetical theology for sisters) will 
begin one day later this year and will thus be held August 
21 to September 1. This is the second year in the triennial 
course. The course in canon law is given by the Reverend 
Joseph F. Gallen, S.J., that in ascetical theology by the 
Reverend Thomas E. Clarke, S.J., both of Woodstock 
College, Woodstock, Maryland. Registration is restricted 
to higher superiors, their councilors, general and provin- 
cial officials, mistresses of novices, and those in similar 
positions. Applications are to be directed to the Reverend 
Joseph F. Gallen, S.J., Woodstock College, Woodstock, 
Maryland. 


Philosophy and Education Workshop 


A workshop entitled Philosophy and the Integration of 
Contemporary Catholic Education is to be held at The 
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Catholic University, June 16 to June 27, under the direc- 
tion of the Reverend George F. McLean, O.M.I. The 
workshop will consider the relations between philosophy 
and the sciences, moral philosophy and moral life, and 
philosophy and education. Though the workshop is spe- 
cially intended for present and future professors of the 
arts and sciences and for professors of philosophy and 
ethics, it will also provide vital orientation for the sec- 
ondary school teacher. For information, write: Director 
of Workshops, Catholic University, Washington 17, D.C. 


Theological Institute of St. Xavier, Chicago 


The fourteenth annual summer session of the theologi- 
cal institute conducted by the Dominican Fathers at Saint 
Xavier College, Chicago, will be held this summer from 
June 26 to August 4. The institute provides two separate 
programs: one is designed to provide students with that 
liberal knowledge of theology necessary for all who are 
engaged in the apostolate of Catholic education; the other 
is a five-summer program leading to the Master of Arts 
degree in theology. Special lecturer for the coming session 
is the Reverend J. A. Weisheipl, O.P., D. Phil. (Oxon.), 
Professor of the Pontifical Faculty of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
River Forest, Illinois. Enrollment is open to priests, broth- 
ers, sisters, laymen, and laywomen. For further informa- 
tion, write: The Registrar, Saint Xavier College, 103rd 
and Central Park Avenue, Chicago 33, Illinois. 


Biblical Institute for Priests 


The second annual Biblical Institute for Priests will be 
held at Maryknoll Seminary in Glen Ellyn, Illinois, Mon- 
day through Friday the weeks of July 3 through July 14, 
1961. The following courses will be offered: The Reverend 
Raymond E. Brown, S.S., will conduct a course on the 
parables (first week) and on the Dead Sea Scrolls (second 
week). The Reverend Bruce Vawter, C.M., will discuss the 
first eleven chapters of Genesis (first week) and Jeremiah 
(second week). The Reverend Barnabas Mary Ahern, C.P., 
will lecture on St. Luke’s Gospel (first week) and the Acts 
of the Apostles (second week). The Reverend Richard 
Smith, S.J., will treat the impact of Scripture studies in the 
field of fundamental theology during the first week and 
the Reverend Avery Dulles, S.J., will treat the same subject 
during the second week. Monsignor William L. Newton 
will consider the pastoral use of Scripture (first week) and 
the Reverend George S. Glanzman, S.J., will treat Deuter- 
onomic theology (second week). For further information, 
contact: Summer Biblical Institute for Priests, 21 West 
Superior Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 
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The New Rubrics 


Priests and religious interested in a competent, compre- 
hensive, and practical introduction to the new rubrics for 
Mass and the Divine Office will find such a guide in Hand- 
book for the New Rubrics by the Reverend Frederick R. 
McManus (Baltimore: Helicon, 1961), $4.50. The initial 


chapter of the volume gives a thoughtful account of the _ 


present and future significance of the changes in the 
rubrics while the rest of the work is concerned with a sim- 
ple but adequate and accurate study of the new rubrics. 
The book is highly recommended. 


Liturgical Workshop 


The third annual Liturgical Workshop sponsored by 
the Diocesan Liturgical Commission will be held this 
summer from June 18 to June 25 at Trinity College, Bur- 
lington, Vermont. The workshop is open to priests, reli- 
gious, and lay persons. Among the courses of the workshop 
will be: Bible and Liturgy, History of the Mass, Catechetics 
and Liturgy, Gregorian Chant, How to Direct Congrega- 
tional Singing, and How to Direct Chancel Choirs. For 
further information, write: Sister Mary Joan, R.S.M., Sec- 
retary of the Diocesan Liturgical Commission, Sacred 
Heart Convent, Barre, Vermont. 
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Questions and Answers 





[The following answers are given by Father Joseph 
F. Gallen, S.J., professor of canon law at Woodstock 
College, Woodstock, Maryland.] 


What changes have the new rubrics caused in the rite of 
religious profession? 


According to nn. 502-503 of the new rubrics, the Con- 
FITEOR, MISEREATUR, AND INDULGENTIAM are omitted at the 
distribution of Holy Communion within any Mass but 
only within Mass, not in a distribution at any other time. 
Therefore, the only change is that caused by this omission 
and only for professions within Mass. 

Before the Code of Canon Law, the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites had imposed a determined rite for profession 
during Mass in religious congregations. Although this rite 
is no longer of obligation from the general law of the 
Church, it is naturally the one most frequently found and 
used in practice. In any juridical profession according to 
this rite, the celebrant, after saying Ecce Agnus Dei.... 
Domine, non sum dignus. ...in the usual way and while 
still holding the Sacred Host, remains turned to those who 
are to make their vows. Each of these recites his profession, 
immediately after which each receives Holy Communion. 
In a devotional renewal, the celebrant turns back to the 
altar after Domine, non sum dignus.... The renovants 
then renew their vows together. After the formula of the 
renovation has been recited, the celebrant distributes Holy 
Communion in the usual way (Decreta Authentica Con- 
gregationis Sacrorum Rituum, 3836, 3912; J. O’Connell, 
The Celebration of Mass, 383, note 16). 

According to the new rubrical legislation, after having 
consumed the Precious Blood and having put the pall on 
the chalice: 

1. if the Hosts are in the tabernacle: the celebrant opens 
the tabernacle, genuflects, takes out ciborium, closes door, 
uncovers ciborium, genuflects, takes Host for Ecce Agnus 
Dei; 

2. if the Hosts are on the corporal and to be distributed 
from the paten: the celebrant genuflects, picks up Host or 
Hosts with the paten in the usual way and turns, without 
genuflecting, for Ecce Agnus Dei; 

3. if the Hosts are on the corporal in a ciborium: the cele- 
brant uncovers the ciborium, genuflects, takes Host for 
Ecce Agnus Dei. See O’Connell-Schmitz, The Book of Cere- 
monies, 113; J. O’Connell, op. cit., 382. 


What is the law of the new rubrics regarding the Mass 
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to be celebrated on the day of the election of the superior 
general? 

The constitutions of lay congregations almost univer- 
sally prescribe that Mass is to be offered on the day of the 
election of the superior general in the house where the 
chapter is held. The intention usually specified is for the 


election of the superior general. Sometimes this intention ~ 


is for all the work of the chapter. If the former intention 
is designated, it is to be counseled that Mass or Masses be 
offered on the following days for the works of the chapter. 
The constitutions, with the same universality, exhort all 
the capitulars to receive Holy Communion at this Mass for 
the same intention. Even if the wording of the constitu- 
tions imposes this Communion as obligatory, it is to be in- 
terpreted as merely exhortatory (c. 595, §4). 

If the rubrics permit, the votive Mass of the Holy Spirit 
is to be the one used, since this is the traditional Mass for 
an election. It is found at the end of the missal, in the first 
series of votive Masses, under Thursday. The Rubricae 
Breviarti et Missalis Romani, effective January 1, 1961, 
provide a new II class votive Mass for such occasions as the 
beginning and end of a general or provincial chapter. The 
provisions of the new rubrics on this Mass are: 


IX—Votive Masses for Certain Special Occasions 
370. The Masses of this paragraph concern special celebrations 
es Fa to some particular associations or to a part only of the 
aithful. 


These special celebrations are: 
a) for parishes: the beginning and end of a sacred mission to the 
people; the more important jubilees of the parish, the pastor, 
or another priest living in the parish; solemn extraordinary 
celebrations; and others of like nature; 
pA for schools, colleges, seminaries, and other institutions of sim- 
ilar nature: the beginning and end of the scholastic year; ex- 
traordinary jubilees, for example, the fiftieth or hundredth an- 
niversary of their establishment; 
c) for religious houses: the ceremony of a clothing or profession; 
beginning and end of a general or provincial chapter; more im- 
portant jubilees of the institute, province, house; the twenty- 
fifth or fiftieth anniversary of the profession or ordination to 
the priesthood of the members; 
d) for various associations, such as confraternities, pious soci- 
eties, professional associations, and the like: general annual 
meetings; extraordinary gatherings of several associations of the 
same kind; more important jubilees, and similar matters; 
e) for retreat houses: the beginning and end of retreats or ex- 
traordinary gatherings. 
f) for hospitals, military bases, prisons, and similar places: ex- 
traordinary religious celebrations and other festivities celebrated 
in an extraordinary manner or at an extraordinary time. 
371. Only one Mass, at the command or with the consent of the 
neqporuire ordinary, is celebrated as a votive of the II class for 
each occasion. 
$72. A suitable Mass is to be chosen for such occasions, according 
to the diversity of the celebrations, for example, of the Holy 
Spirit, in thanksgiving, on some mystery of our Lord, of the 
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Blessed Virgin Mary, a saint, or one of the votive Masses for 
various necessities. 


This II class votive Mass may be low, sung, or solemn; 
the solemn tone is used in a sung or solemn Mass; the per- 
mission of the local ordinary must be obtained for the 
Mass, but this permission may be given habitually; the 
Mass is permitted on all liturgical days of the II-III-IV 
classes and is consequently forbidden only on I class days; 
there is a Gloria, unless the vestments are violet; the Mass 
admits only one commemoration and excludes the oratio 
imperata; no Credo, except on a Sunday or an occurring 
octave. If impeded by an occurring I class liturgical day, 
the prayer of the votive Mass is added under one conclu- 
sion with that of the prayer of the Mass of the day, except 
on Christmas, Easter, Pentecost, the last three days of Holy 
Week, Epiphany, Ascension, Trinity Sunday, Corpus 
Christi, Sacred Heart, Christ the King, and All Souls’ Day 
(nn. 341, 343, 515). 

The permission of the local ordinary is not necessary for 
a IV class votive Mass. This is the former private votive 
Mass. It may be celebrated only on IV class liturgical days, 
that is, on the Saturday of our Lady and IV class feriae. 
There is no Gloria, except in any Mass of the angels on 
any day and in those of the Blessed Virgin Mary on Satur- 
day; the Mass admits two prayers in addition to that of the 
Mass, that is, commemoration(s) from the Office of the 
day, imperata, or a votive prayer; no Credo; the Mass may 
be low, sung, or solemn; the ferial tone is used in a sung or 
solemn Mass (nn. 387, 389, 516). In any votive Mass, the 
color of the vestments is that proper to the Mass, for ex- 
ample, red for a Mass of the Holy Spirit. However, in low 
IV class votive Masses, violet and black must be used and 
only for the Masses that demand these colors; but the color 
of the Office of the day (green, white, red) may be used for 
all other such votive Masses (n. 323). 

It is clearly preferable that the permission of the local 
ordinary be obtained for the II class votive Mass described 
above, especially because the new rubrics explicitly in- 
clude the beginning and end of a general or provincial 
chapter under this Mass. The Mass according to the for- 
mer rubrics was explained in the REVIEW FoR RELIGIOUS, 
17 (1958), 226-27. 


May higher superiors in clerical exempt religious insti- 
tutes give for their own houses an order or permission for 
the new II class Votive Masses for Certain Special Oc- 
casions? 


These new II class votive Masses were described in the 
preceding question. It is true that higher superiors in a 
clerical exempt religious institute are ordinaries (c. 198), 
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though not local ordinaries, and that n. 371 of the new 
rubrics requires the command or permission of the respec- 
tive ordinary, not of the respective local ordinary. How- 
ever, the alphabetical summary appended to the new legis- 
lation, under local ordinary, affirms that the order or 
permission for these votive Masses appertains to the local 
ordinary. This summary also equates the command or 


consent requisite for these Masses with that necessary for” 


a solemn votive Mass for a serious and public reason. The 
new legislation explicitly states that only a local ordinary 
is competent to authorize the latter Mass (n. 366), which 
was true also under the former rubrics. The alphabetical 
summary contains no heading for ordinaries who are not 
local ordinaries. Therefore, the II class Votive Masses for 
Certain Special Occasions must be authorized by a local 
ordinary, and higher superiors in clerical exempt religious 
institutes are not competent in this matter. 


What is the faculty of the Apostolic Delegate to grant 
to religious institutes permission for alienations and the 
contracting of debts? 


In alienations and the contracting of debts, religious in- 
stitutes in North and Central America now require the 
permission of the Holy See for a sum above 5,000 present 
American dollars, i.e., in our ordinary currency. This new 
norm, as opposed to the 30,000 gold francs or lire or 6,000 
gold dollars of canon 534, was published in a notification 
of the Sacred Congregation of Religious, January 29, 1953 
(Bouscaren-O’Connor, Canon Law Digest, IV, 203-204). 
The Apostolic Delegate in the United States had possessed 
the following delegated faculty from the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Religious: “To permit the contraction of loans, 
sales, and alienations of property belonging to a religious 
institute, when the sum involved does not exceed a half a 
million gold dollars, provided that there is observance of 
the norms which were made known to the Most Reverend 
Ordinaries and to the religious Superiors by this Apostolic 
Delegation on November 13, 1936” (Ibid., III, 368-69; 
IV, 206). This faculty of the Apostolic Delegate has now 
been reduced to 300,000 dollars in our ordinary currency 
(Ibid., Supplement, under canon 534). 


Has the law on the making of a will by novices in 
congregations been changed? 

1, Practice of the Sacred Congregation of Religious. 
The principles given in this answer are drawn from pri- 
vate replies of the Sacred Congregation of Religious, 
quoted in Bouscaren-O’Connor, Canon Law Digest, 
Supplement, under canon 569, and Gutiérrez, Commen- 
tarium Pro Religiosis, 37 (1958), 56-68. These replies do 
























not constitute a new law, but they manifest the practice 
of the Sacred Congregation and should be followed. This 
practice has not been completely clarified, but we do not 
think it expedient to delay the answer to the present 
question any longer. 

2. Obligation. A novice who has the civil capacity to 
make a will for all or part of his property, whether or 
not it is in favor of a pious cause, is certainly obliged 
by canon 569, § 3 to do so, unless and for as long as he 
may be excused from doing this, as stated in n. 9 below. 

3. Wills made in favor of pious causes. A pious cause 
is one that is objectively or inherently supernatural, such 
as the worship of God, the honor of the saints, or the 
spiritual welfare of one’s neighbor. See Brys, Juris Cano- 
nici Compendium, II, 276. This appears to be the better 
definition, although many authors hold that a super- 
natural motive in giving funds to a cause that is not in- 
herently supernatural suffices to constitute it a pious 
cause. 

Under pious causes are included: all places and institu- 
tions of Christian charity, for example, churches, religious 
communities, confraternities, hospitals, asylums, sani- 
tariums, homes for the aged, for orphans, societies of 
St. Vincent de Paul, Catholic schools; the celebration of 
Masses or the performance of sacred functions; and the 
poor, whether in strict necessity or merely lacking the 
material things becoming to their state of life. Vromant, 
De Bonis Ecclesiae Temporalibus, n. 153. 

The following are obviously not pious causes: little 
theatres; recreational centers intended only to give op- 
portunity for physical exercise and merely social recrea- 
tion; hospitals, orphanages, and schools which are evi- 
dently founded for purely philanthropic motives. Bous- 
caren-Ellis, Canon Law, 795. 

4. If a novice who is incapable of making a civilly valid 
will wishes to leave all or part of his property to a pious 
cause, he may make a will in favor of pious causes. In 
virtue of canon 1513, such a will is valid in canon law 
and binding in conscience. It is not certain that there is 
an obligation of making such a civilly invalid will. This 
civilly invalid will probably satisfies the obligation of 
making a will imposed on novices in congregations by 
canon 569, §3. See Gutiérrez, op. cit., 63-64. 

5. Such a civilly invalid will is to be made civilly valid 
as soon as the subject becomes capable of doing so. If 
he had not made a will at all because of his civil in- 
capacity, he is likewise obliged to make a civilly valid 
will as soon as he becomes capable of doing this. 

6. Wills not in favor of pious causes. In this case, the 
will prescribed by canon 569, §3, is a civilly valid will, 
that is, the obligation of making a will imposed by 
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this canon is not fulfilled by a will that is civilly invalid, 
Therefore, if a will is made in a form that is civilly invalid 
or by one who has not attained the age required by the 
civil law of the particular state for a valid will, the will 
is both civilly and canonically invalid. If a subject dies 
leaving only such a will, he dies intestate civilly and ca- 
nonically. : 

The age required by the law of our various states is 
more commonly 21 years in both sexes for both real and 
personal property; in some states, 18 years; in a few, 21 
for a male, 18 for a female; in a few and for both sexes, 
21 for real property, 18 for personal property. Other ages 
are also found, for example, 14 and 16 for both sexes and 
with regard to all property. The civil lawyer of the in- 
stitute is to be consulted on the law of the particular 
state. 

7. Therefore, a novice who is incapable of making a 
civilly valid will, for example, because of the lack of the 
prescribed age, is not obliged by canon law to make a 
will nor does he fulfill the obligation of canon 569, §3, 
by making a civilly invalid will. 

8. Such a novice is obliged by canon 569, §3, to make 
a civilly valid will as soon after first profession as he can. 
He requires no permission of the Holy See to do so, and 
he is completely free in making the dispositions of such a 
will. 

9. Excuse from making a civilly valid will. A subject, 
capable of making a civilly valid will, is excused from the 
obligation of making it when a serious reason prevents 
him from doing so, for example, relatively great expense. 
He also is obliged by canon 569, §3, to make a civilly valid 
will as soon as he can, that is, as soon as the excusing 
cause ceases. He requires no permission of the Holy See 
to do so, and he is completely free in making the dis- 
positions of such a will. 

10. Wills made in the past. The present replies of the 
Sacred Congregation of Religious do not have retro- 
active force. Therefore, they do not demand that anything 
be done about wills made in the past. The more common 
doctrine in the past, which is still probable doctrine, was: 
even if they were under age and their wills were invalid 
by civil law, the novices were to make a will, which would 
oblige in conscience. When they reached the required age, 
they were to make a civilly valid will, but they were not 
to change the dispositions without the necessary pert- 
mission (c. 583, 2°). 
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[Material for this department should be sent to the 


Book Reviews Editor, Review For Reticious, West 
Baden College, West Baden Springs, Indiana.] 


FAITHFUL SERVANT: SPIRITUAL RETREATS AND 
LETTERS OF BLESSED CLAUDE LA COLOMBIERE. 
Translated by William J. Young, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder, 
1960. Pp. 450. $6.50. 

Father William Young, to whom we are already so much 
indebted for his admirable translations of so many important 
works in the field of Ignatian and Jesuit spirituality, has now 
— us a new English version of the spiritual retreats and 
letters of Blessed Claude La Colombiére. Faithful Servant in- 
cludes the complete text (as found in the sixth volume of 
Charrier’s Grenoble edition of La Colombiére’s works) of 
notes set down by Blessed Claude during his Tertianship (the 
long retreat and the weeks immediately following); of the 
diary of an eight-day retreat (London, winter of 1676-1677); 
of the offering to the Sacred Heart, and of 148 letters ad- 
dressed to members of his family, to Mother de Saumaise, St. 
Margaret Mary and other religious and laywomen—mostly— 
who were under his direction or had asked for his counsel. 
Father Young has also included, in somewhat abbreviated and 
modified form, the detailed introductions to the retreats and 
letters which the Grenoble edition contained. A few lines in- 
troduce each of the letters. 

As the title chosen for this volume indicates, La Colombiére’s 
spirituality was one of heroic fidelity in the service of God, a 

delity joined to unreserved trust in, and utter abandonment 
to the love of the Sacred Heart. (“These words are never 
resent to my mind but light, peace, liberty, meekness and 
ove also enter at the same time: Simplicity, Confidence, Hu- 
mility, Complete Abandonment, No Reserve, God’s Will, My 

Rules,” he wrote on the last page of the 1677 retreat diary.) 

These distinctive traits are nowhere as clearly and movingly 

in evidence as in the notes and letters gathered together in 

Faithful Servant. “We feel in reading these retreat notes and 

these letters,” Father Young remarks in his preface, “that it 

is Blessed Claude himself that is speaking, and the reader 

is drawn to him in a bond of common humanity, oe 

of itself, but trusting with an indestructible hope to rise above 

its limitations and correspond faithfully and perfectly with the 

invitations of the Heart that has loved men so much, and that 

= called this particular man His ‘faithful servant and perfect 
iend.’ ” 

There is hardly any need to say anything on the value of 
La Colombiére’s retraite spirituelle: it is one of the classics 
of Jesuit spirituality, a uniquely Ignatian blending, as P. de 
Guibert has pointed out, of a loving and filial abandonment to 
God’s designs and of the most generous self-sacrifice and yet 
of a sane realism in the face of human weaknesses and a “ro- 
bust practical sense” in the conduct of human affairs. The 
letters of spiritual direction allow us to see the same delicate 
balance of the Ignatian magis and discretio applied to diverse 
situations and different people. 

Faithful Servant, then, is a book that belongs to the “should- 
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be-read” list of religious and those who have a share in their 
direction. It. is spiritual reading of a very high order and 
should serve to increase in many hearts La Colombiére’s own 
great desire: “to love God at all costs.” It should prove an 
ideal companion during retreat. Father Young’s translation 
is, as always, fluent, precise, self-effacing. We can only renew 
our thanks to him for this book and the translations which 
have preceded it. And would it be an impertinence to suggest 
that he consider giving us Lebreton’s life of Pére de Grandmai- 


son in English? 
C. G. ArRévALO, S.J. 


THE JUNIORATE IN SISTER FORMATION. Edited by 
Sister Ritamary, C.H.M. New York: Fordham University, 
1960. Pp. 129. $3.50. 


The present volume is the editor’s fourth in a series, spon- 
sored by the Sister-Formation Movement, following in sequence 
The Mind of the Church in the Formation of Sisters, Spiritual 
and Intellectual Elements in the Formation of Sisters, and 
Planning for the Formation of Sisters. Its immediate scope of 
inquiry, therefore, concentrates on one phase of Sister-Forma- 
tion, namely, the formal post-novitiate training program which 
is relatively new to most institutes of religious women. Com- 
monly called the juniorate, this systematized program is de- 
signed to complete the work of the noviceship and to form an 
integral part of the pre-service preparation of sisters engaged 
in the teaching and social apostolate. 

Six regional conferences were held over a period of a year, 
all directed to a study of the juniorate as a function of Sister- 
Formation. Reports from the discussions at these conferences 
were condensed into three commentaries: on administration, 
spiritual development, and intellectual training. The focal 
= of discussion was a comprehensive study by Elio Gambari, 

.M.M., of the Sacred Congregation of Religious, whose paper 
was read at each conference and whose directives form the prin- 
cipal subject matter of this volume. 

It is impossible in the space of a review to do justice to the 
wealth of information which the book offers, especially to re- 
ligious superiors and administrators. But more than informa- 
tion, it outlines what the Church considers normative for “the 

eriod of time which immediately follows the temporary pro- 
ession and which has for its purpose the continuing of the 
religious formation begun in the novitiate, and the giving 
young religious the intellectual and technical preparation for 
the works proper to their institutes.” 

Father Gambari stresses the need for continuing the re- 
ligious formation of sisters in the juniorate, while cultivating 
an attitude of “frank confidence” between the sisters and their 
directors, to facilitate development and “avoid the ill effects 
of excessive supervision and minute observation.” The junior- 
ate, he says, may last three, four, or even five years. It may be 
limited to two years. Two criteria should determine the length 
of time: the need for a deepening and maturing of the spiritual 
life, and the demands for adequate preparation for the pro- 
fession to be exercised by the sisters. if necessary, the juniorate 
may be divided into two or more periods; but in any case, it 
must become an integral part of Sister-Formation in modern 
times. 

The canonical norm for the juniorate, Father Gambari ex- 
plains, is canon 588, which prescribes that the religious des 
tined for studies must be entrusted to the particular care of a 
spiritual master, endowed with the qualities required of masters 




















of novices. The mistress of juniors should not have offices or 
tasks which are incompatible with the position she holds or 
which prevent her from giving herself completely to the 
juniors. 

Father Gambari examines in detail the practical difficulties 
and objections raised by the juniorate program. Shortage of 
personnel and the needs of the apostolate are granted, but “the 
sacrifice imposed for a few years will be well repaid when the 
missions will receive better prepared sisters.” No doubt, in 
the past newly professed sisters could receive a certain amount 
of training while on the missions. But times have changed. If 
sisters were now “expected to work full-time and also to train 
themselves, they would try to do those things only to the detri- 
ment of both responsibilities.” Some fear expending so much 
time and so many valuable resources in training those who are 
not yet perpetually professed and therefore may conceivably not 
persevere in the institute. However, experience shows that “the 
greatest single safeguard against defections in religious life is 
adequate and prolonged formation of the young sisters.” 

In the commentary sections of the volume, based on dis- 
cussions from the regional meetings, the most significant deals 
with the ultimate purpose of the spiritual formation in the 
juniorate and its implementation. A comprehensive aim is 
envisioned: to deepen and refresh what has already been 
learned in the novitiate, to present for the first time those 
subjects which could not well be offered until after first pro- 
fession, and to concentrate on those virtues and attitudes which 
are necessitated by the juniorate stage itself. 

From the viewpoint of the mistress of juniors, her task can 
be spelled out in a five-point program, each with a myriad 
of implications on the administrative and academic levels but 
immediately concerned with spiritual development: 

1. The widening of the apostolic outlook, which normally 
tends to be localized and provincial. 

2. Reconciliation of initiative with obedience, necessary for 
all religious and with emphasis for young American women. 

3. Blending the pursuit of personal perfection with the 
cultivation of the “team spirit.” 

4. Express development of the spirit of the order or institute, 
since religious communities differ and their difference is part 
of the structure of their be pe tne contribution to the up- 
building of the Mystical Body. 

5. Careful learning to make the community exercises as 
they will have to be made in the life of the finally professed. 

It would be understatement simply to recommend The 
Juniorate in Sister Formation, not only to those directly con- 
cerned with the pre-service training of women religious but to 
all who are interested in advancing the widespread apostolic 
work which the Church has entrusted to our sisters. If “the 
juniorate or something equivalent is not merely of counsel 
but of obligation,” this volume becomes a vademecum for 
every convent library. 

In a recent book, Catholics in Conversation (Donald Mc- 
Donald, ed., Lippincott, 1960, $3.95), where a good number of 
the conversations are very pertinent to the readers of this 
Review, Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M., has this to say about the 
juniorate in the Sister-Formation movement. Looking back 
over the last several years as executive secretary of S-F, Sister 
Emil felt that “the contribution about which we are happiest 
is the lengthening of the period of spiritual training and the 
organization of juniorates.” In the years to come the benefits 
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of this program will more than repay the sacrifices it now re- 
quires. 
Joun A. Harpon, S.J. 


MEDITATIONS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT: THE NAR- 
RATIVES. By Gaston Brillet, C.Or. Translated by Kath- 
py Sullivan, R.S.C.J. New York: Desclée, 1959. Pp. 239. 

3.50. 


MEDITATIONS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT: THE 
PSALMS. By Gaston Brillet, C.Or. Translated by Jane 
Pe ora Saul, R.S.C.J. New York: Desclée, 1960. Pp. 243. 
3.50. 


The obvious attraction of these fine meditation books is 
their subject: the Word of God. And this exalted subject is pre- 
sented intelligently and fruitfully. Each meditation is set up 
in such a way that it provides sufficiert matter for considera- 
tion: 1) a brief poner of Sacred Scripture, 2) a brief summation 
of the main points of the passage, and 3) a fuller devotional de- 
velopment. More ample wer of Sacred Scripture are in- 
dicated for those who prefer to see a wider scriptural context. 
And, of course, standard commentaries are available for those 
who prefer a more scholarly approach. However, these books 
are themselves excellent guides to the riches of Sacred Scripture. 
They have made the most of the new learning in Sacred Scrip- 
ture and have turned its contribution to solid devotion. The a 
propriateness of meditation on the Psalms, the Church’s at 
pen hardly needs to be noted. And the beginnings of sa 

istory are equally worthy of prayerful attention. In both cases 
the translators have done their work well. 
MattuHew D. Cook, S.J. 


I LOOKED FOR GOD’S ABSENCE: FRANCE. By Ireneus 
Rosier, O. Carm. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1960. Pp. 
231. $3.95. 


“I think the whole Church business is sickening. People go 
to Church to see and be seen. And the money grabbing they 
do! St. Anthony here and another saint there. I think the 
Church has very little to do with religion.... I do believe 
that God exists. I don’t know whether Christ is God. I find 
that hard to accept.” This is what Marcel, the technician—a 
baptized Catholic—thinks about the Catholic Church. Father 
Rosier encounters the echo of these words again and again from 
his fellow workers in the mines of France. Judging from the 
title, we might expect a pessimism as black as the subterranean 
regions where he works. On the contrary, we are treated to the 
encouraging views of a trained sociologist and a deeply re- 
ligious priest. He shows how the workers’ revolt from 
tematized Christianity may paradoxically contain the seeds of 
a rebirth to the primary values of Christianity and of human 
life. 

Rosert F. Gross, S.J. 


ONE THING NEEDFUL: The Life of Mother Franziska 
Lechner, F.D.C. New York: Kenedy, 1960. Pp. 210. $3.95. 


One Thing Needful: “faith even as a mustard seed.” The 
seed found rich soil in the life of Franziska Lechner, a woman 
of rare practical efficiency and human warmth. The tree 
reached out branches of confidence into the sunshine of God's 
providence and bore the fruit of a religious congregation that 
is now an international institution, two thousand strong. 
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“When you are old—too old to enjoy life—you will find it 
has all been unsuccessful, and then where will you be?” Such 
was the world-wisdom whispered to one of the postulants. 
There were moments of sickness and need in those early years 
when such doubts haunted Franziska’s heart. But the orphans 
and working girls of Austria never stopped needing her, nor did 
God’s timely blessings cease. Franziska never lost courage. 

The scene that best pictures this woman’s spirit occurred 
when Sister Franziska had passed sixty. She was weary now, bent 
with sickness, and almost blind. Letters arrived requesting the 
establishment of a house in the United States. “ ‘Get the atlas, 
Sister,’ she said, and they looked up the place in the state of 
Connecticut where a foundation had been requested. Three sis- 
ters would be needed at first, she was told. Mother Franziska 
pondered. ‘I know the very three,’ she said, and named them, 
and from that time she talked often about plans for this founda- 
tion across the sea.” 

Joun A. Sincer, S.J. 


TO THE LEAST: A Biography of Sister Mary Euthymia. By 
Wendelin Meyer, O.F.M. Translated by Herman J. Fister. 
Chicago: Franciscan Herald Press, 1960. Pp. 85. Paper $.95. 


Sister Mary Euthymia’s story is that of a young hospital 
sister brought to the heights of holiness through the hum 
experiences of daily life. She was a member of the Congregation 
of Clemens Sisters in Germany and died in 1955. Many cures 
and conversions have been attributed to her and her cause for 
beatification was begun in 1959. The story is simply told. Its 
significance lies in the fact that it reassures souls seeking per- 
fection that it can be attained in the daily performance of 
their duties, especially through the sacrifices that religious 
life entails. God asked a great sacrifice of Sister Euthymia when 
superiors changed her from the nursing work she loved so much 
to directing the laundry. In many ways Sister Euthymia’s life 
was an enactment of the Little Way of St. Therese, the author 
tells us. But Sister was not deceived by the diminutive “little” 
and God asked ever greater sacrifices of her, culminating in a 
most painful suffering and death. 

james J. Kine, S.J. 


THE HISTORIC REALITY OF CHRISTIAN CULTURE: 
A Way to the Renewal of Human Life. By Christopher 
Dawson. New York: Harper, 1960. Pp. 124. $3.00. 

The dynamic role played by Christianity in Western civiliza- 
tion is portrayed here by a distinguished Catholic historian. 
The author’s wide knowledge and appreciation of history, 
combined with his concern a the present condition of the 
world, make this book genuinely interesting. 

According to Professor Dawson the true criterion of a 
Christian culture is the degree in which the social life of the 
people is based on the Christian faith. If the members of 
society—however backward otherwise—possess a genuine Chris- 
tian faith they will possess a Christian culture—and the 
more genuine the faith, the more Christian the culture, Un- 
fortunately, there is today a great schism between —_eee 
and culture. According to the author, this is a definite phase 
in a historical cycle which has been repeating itself down 
through the ages. The present schism began in the age of the 
Renaissance and Reformation and was completed by the 
Enlightenment and the Revolution. Today, many men accept 
the external social world as the objective standard of reality and 
regard the inner world of faith as subjective and illusory. 
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Yet, there is some indication that the barrier between re- 
ligion and social life is weakening. The modern world is in 
a state of violent confusion and change, and it is not the 
traditional Christian culture of the past but the secularized 
culture of the present which is being tried and found wanting. 
The door is gradually opening, then, to the return of Christian 
culture. This return to Christian civilization and culture does 
not involve the creation of something totally new but rather 
the reawakening or reactivation of the Christian element in 
— Moreover, it is the Christian’s duty to see that the cul- 
ture for which he stands is more widely understood and dis- 
seminated in the social life of the people and in the field of 
education. This, we are warned, is a serious obligation since the 
“survival or restoration of Christian culture involves not only 
the fate of our own people and our own civilization but the 
fate of humanity and the future of the world.” 

BERNARD J. STREICHER, S.J. 


PIERRE TEILHARD DE CHARDIN: HIS THOUGHT. By 
Claude Tresmontant. Translated by Salvator Attanasio. 
Baltimore: Helicon, 1959. Pp. 128. $3.00. 


PIERRE TEILHARD DE CHARDIN: HIS LIFE AND 
SPIRIT. By Nicolas Corte. Translated by Martin Jar- 
rett-Kerr, C.R. New York: Macmillan, 1960. Pp. 120. $3.25. 


The dust has settled since the publication of The Phenome- 
non of Man, and now the discriminating reader who wishes 
to evaluate Father Teilhard’s doctrine will find these books 
most helpful. Tresmontant offers a birds-eye view of the ma- 
jority of Teilhard’s philosophical and theological reflections. 
Also included in the book is a poeesy of the terms which 
sometimes prove baffling to readers, and a bibliography of 
both Teilhard’s works and his commentators. Nicolas Corte, 
the pseudonym of Msgr. Leon Cristiani, author of Heresies 
and Heretics, again plies his trade but in this instance 
renders a more favorable judgment. His work is divided into 
two parts: the first gives the fullest treatment of Teilhard’s life 
yet to appear in English, and the second presents a com- 
mentary on The Phenomenon of Man together with a summary 
of the criticisms—both favorable and adverse—that have ap- 
peared since its publication. 

RICHARD J. VorweERK, S.J. 


MOTHER OF THE REDEEMER. Edited by Kevin McNa- 
mara. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1960. Pp. 258. $4.00. 


Did our Lady know clearly from the beginning that her Son 
was divine? In the light of contemporary exegesis some 
scholars believe that she did not. And again: Just what does one 
mean when he honors Mary as “Queen” in the fifth glorious 
mystery? Is this queenship merely metaphorical, or is it a 
— of power? In Mother of the Redeemer competent 

eologians discuss these and other questions of special interest 
now in this the age of Mary. Recent views are aired on aspects 
of major theses traditionally taught in Mariology. Studies are 
included also on topics more recently coming to the fore, such 
as the universal queenship of Mary, and our Lady and the 
Church. The book is composed of twelve lectures. By reason of 
its ample footnotes and bibliographies it will be a helpful 

ide for further investigation and up-to-date research. A 

tting memorial of the Lourdes Centenary Year, it is hoped that 
this volume will inspire more ardent devotion in all those who 
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seek more thorough understanding of the position of the 
Mother of God. 
Rosert C. Tuut, S.J. 


INTRODUCTION A LA BIBLE: Tome II, Nouveau Testa- 
ment. Sous la direction de A. Robert et A. Feuillet. Tournai 
(Belg.): Desclée, 1959. Pp. xxiii, 939. No price given. 


Vol. II, “Nouveau Testament,” of what is already being re- 
ferred to simply as “Robert-Feuillet” sustains the standard 
of excellence which causes this reviewer to speak of the whole 
work as “a landmark in modern Catholic Scripture studies.” 
As in Vol. I, “la direction” dutifully emphasizes the fact that 
the book is not intended as a classroom text for seminarians. 
And, indeed, one can readily perceive that the generally ad- 
vanced positions taken by not a few of the thirteen priest- 
contributors would initially be best mediated to the ordinary 
young seminarian by an experienced teacher. But for those for 
whom it is primarily intended—professors, priests, educated 
laity—the book is simply nonpareil, which, of course, is not 
the same as saying that one necessarily agrees with the writers 
on all points. 

After a packed 141 pages on the Greco-Roman world, the 
Jewish world, and the literary milieu of the New Testament, the 
Synoptic Gospels are treated individually and jointly (synoptic 

roblem, the sources and historicity of the Gospels). There fol- 
ow the treatment of Acts, the life, work, and individual 
epistles of St. Paul, the Catholic Epistles, the Johannine writ- 
ings, and the apocrypha of the New Testament. The volume is 
concluded with four essays in biblical theology: “The Kingdom 
of God and the Person of Jesus according to the Synoptics,” 
“Fundamental Beliefs and the Life of the Primitive Com- 
munity according to the Acts of the Apostles,” “The Redem 
tive Incarnation in the Johannine Writings’”—all by A. Feuil- 
let—and “Pauline Soteriology,” by S. Lyonnet. 

A list of authors cited, an analytical index and one of Scrip- 
ture references, and a chronological table complete this, again, 
extremely valuable book. Desclée in New York reports that an 
English version of Volume II, Nouveau Testament, is scheduled 
for publication late in 1961; the version of Volume I is also in 
preparation. 

Joseru J. DeVautrt, S.J. 


CHRIST IN THE THEOLOGY OF ST. PAUL. By Msgr. L. 
Cerfaux. Translated by Geoffrey Webb and Adrian 
Walker. New York: Herder and Herder, 1959. Pp. 560. 
$7.80. 


The convert Pharisee from Tarsus has had many interpret- 
ers. None of them has been completely successful. It is no 
derogation of the ability of the distinguished professor of New 
Testament studies at Louvain to say that his work also falls 
a little short. He uses an approach here similar to that of his 
The Church in the Theology of St. Paul. Taking the epistles 
in chronological order from I Thessalonians, he traces the de- 
velopment of St. Paul’s thought on our Lord as well as the 
salvation which He brought, although he admits it is not pos- 
sible adequately to distinguish Pauline Christology from Paul- 
ine soteriology. In the beginning of the work one feels that the 
author is doing his task well—analyzing, showing lines of de- 
velopment, and synthesizing the gradually accumulated find- 
ings. Of course, his work at this stage is not as difficult as later 
on, when one feels his control of the matter becomes less secure, 
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at least as far as bringing it to a synthesis is concerned. Here 
the author becomes bogged down in a study of details—a study, 
it would seem, he is not able fully to exploit in the somewhat 
jejune little summaries that follow major portions of the work. 
Nor is the translation too helpful. The intuitive style of 
French writing calls for a particularly inner understanding of 
the text on the part of the translators if an English rendition 
is to progress dynamically. That is lacking here. Nevertheless, 
the work is a valuable contribution to the material available 
in English on this admittedly complex subject and will find 
its place on the scholar’s shelf. Its value is augmented by an 


index of scriptural passages. 
: . Eart A. WeIs, S.J. 


THE CONVERSION OF AUGUSTINE. By Romano Guar- 
dini. Translated by Elinor Briefs. Westminster: Newman, 
1960. Pp. 258. $3.95. 


ST. BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX. Translated by Geoffrey 
Webb and Adrian Walker. Westminster: Newman, 1960. 
Pp. 130. $2.75. 


ST. JEROME AND HIS TIMES. By Jean Steinmann. Trans- 
ated by Ronald Matthews. Notre Dame: Fides, 1960. Pp. 
358. $5.95. 


JOHN CHRYSOSTOM AND HIS TIME. By Chrysostomus 
Baur, O.S.B. Vol. I: Antioch. Translated by Sister M. Gon- 
zaga, R.S.M. Westminster: Newman, 1960. Pp. 399. $6.75. 


Here is a showcase of the Fathers. On the more esoteric level, 
Monsignor Guardini presents a “psychological, philosophical, 
and theological analysis of the Confessions” (jacket). The book 
is divided into two parts. First, Guardini interprets, among 
other concepts of Augustine, the notions of mind, sensuality, 
spirituality, eros, wisdom, creation and Providence. Secondly, 
he interprets the inner life of Hippo’s Bishop as the saint strug- 
gles toward a spiritual beachhead. Recommended to those wi 
a philosophical and theological background. 

On the other extreme level, and for that reason perhaps more 
valuable to some, Saint Bernard of Clairvaux, “the original 
story of his life as recorded in Vita Prima Bernardi by his con- 
temporaries” (subtitle), is an indispensable little book for those 
interested in Cistercian history and spirituality. Happily it 
presents both his virtues and his failings. The translation shows 
a strong Latin flavor. 

To those who know St. Jerome only from his Vulgate fame, 
Steinmann’s single volume, wherein the saint is portrayed as 
“a man of decisive influence in the development of Christi- 
anity in the West” (jacket), should prove to be an interesting 
experience. One may object that the story lags because of an 
overemphasis on Jerome’s — nature; however, had the 
author not presented this side of the saint, we would not have 
the human qualities of sanctity so convincingly and consolingly 
demonstrated. Though somewhat slow reading in part, it is still 
worth the effort. 

On the scholarly level, Dom Baur’s definitive first volume of 
Chrysostom and His Time is a book every student of the 
Fathers and devotee of the Golden Tongued will want to comb 
carefully. The boast of the jacket: “In the best traditions of 
Benedictine scholarship, this world-renowned authority on his 
subject presents every fact that is known (and probably that 
can ever be known) of one life” is well supported 
by a careful, thorough, and extensive documentation. This 
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first of two volumes covers Chrysostom’s early career in Antioch 
—his boyhood, youth, education, entry into religious and ec- 
clesiastical life, and his literary output—to the eve of his eleva- 
tion to the bishopric of Constantinople. 

HomaS H. Rap orf, S.J. 


RELIGIOUS ORDERS OF MEN. By Jean Canu. Translated 
by *; J. Hepburne-Scott. New York: Hawthorn, 1960. Pp. 
144. $2.95. 


In Religious Orders of Men Jean Canu, Professor of Com- 
parative Civilization at Georgetown University since 1950, gives 
the reader a very complete picture of the major trends of re- 
ligious life for men from the origin of the eremitical life in 
Egypt with Paul of Thebes in the middle of the third century 
to the beginning of the secular institutes in our own day. This 
book is more than a picture of the various types of monasti- 
cism responding to the needs of their century. It provides not 
ordinarily known facts about each order: its founder, particular 
work, and numerical growth to the present day. Dr. Canu is 
able to place the particular order firmly in the political and 
social history to which it belongs. The style is not as formal 
as one usually expects to find in encyclopedia articles. For ex- 
ample Dr. Canu calls St. Bernard “the Ghandi of Western 
Europe.” Although well informed and always sympathetic to- 
ward the order described, Dr. Canu leaves this reviewer with the 
overall impression that the orders have been fighting a losing 
battle with the world through the centuries. Each order seems 
to arrive on the scene too late with too little. In the last chapter 
the reader is presented with statistics demonstrating “how few 
laborers (there are) to accomplish so great a task.” For the 
twentieth century Dr. Canu considers the secular institutes 
“perhaps as pertinent a response to our unbelieving and an- 
guished age” as was that of the other orders to their times. The 
translation is readable but not always clear. 

RoserT J. Dunn, S.J. 


ALL LOST IN WONDER: SERMONS ON THEOLOGY 
AND LIFE. By Walter J. Burghardt, S.J. Westminster: 
Newman, 1960. Pp. 220. $3.50. 


THE IDEA OF CATHOLICSM: An Introduction to the 
Thought and Worship of the Church. Edited by Walter j: 
Burghardt, S.J., and William F. Lynch, S.J. New York: 
Meridian Books, 1960. Pp. 479. $6.00. 


CHRISTIAN INITIATION. By Louis Bouyer, C. Orat. New 
York: Macmillan, 1960. Pp. 148. $3.50. 


THE CHRISTIAN TODAY. By Jean Daniélou, S.J. Trans- 
lated by Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J. New York: Desclée, 
1960. Pp. 150. $2.75. 


All four of these works center on deepening the spirituality 
of the “a Catholic. However, each approaches this common goal 
from a different path. All Lost in Wonder, a collection of radio 
sermons delivered by Father Burghardt between 1951 and 
1959, stresses theological presentation rather than mere per- 
suasion. The Idea of Catholicism, edited by Fathers Burghardt 
and Lynch, offers a selected array of theological essays, Church 
documents, and prayers which is designed to illumine “the 
religious problem” and to show its solution in Christ and His 
Church. Christian Initiation, a series of essays, attempts “to 
deepen and to enrich the reader’s spiritual life by increasing 
his intellectual awareness of the basic truths of religion.” In 
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The Christian Today Father Daniélou concentrates on eight 
areas of difficulty which confront the modern Christian: holi- 
ness, love of , obedience, liberty, certitude, faith, hope, and 
poverty. 

It is a pleasure to report that the vast audience which these 
authors have won for themselves through past works will not 
be disappointed with these more recent contributions. All 
achieve their common goal with high intelligence and literary 
grace. One could ante look for more in spiritual reading. 
While it is true that the immediate audience for these works 
is the layman, the religious will find in each of them extremely 
valuable material for personal meditation and for adapting 
the realities and riches of the faith to the mentality and needs 
of the modern lay Catholic. 

Howarp J. Gray, S.J. 


PREVIEWS AND PRACTICAL CASES ON MARRIAGE, 
Volume 1: Preliminaries and Impediments, Canons 1012- 
1080. By Owen M. Cloran, S.J. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1960. 
Pp. 402. $8.50. 


This is the first of a projected three-volume series by Father 
Cloran on the canon law of marriage. To readers of Previews 
and Practical Cases on Penalties Father Cloran needs no intro- 
duction. In the present greatly helpful volume the same proce- 
dure is followed which was used in the earlier work: a concrete 
case is proposed; then all the principles in any way involved in 
the case are studied; finally, a solution to the case is given in 
the light of the principles studied. An abundance of quotations 
and references is given for those desiring to do more reading on 
the various points raised. Charts, diagrams, and outlines are 
pig given. By way of illustration of forms, pastoral direc- 
tions, and so forth, the author cites those in use at the Chi 
Chancery and Tribunal for which he served as defender of the 
bond for ten years. 

James I. O’Connor, S.J. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT AND THE ART OF LIVING. By J. A. 
O'Driscoll, §.M. St. Louis: Herder, 1960. Pp. 127. $2.35. 


Art is the skillful, tasteful arrangement of details according 
to a plan. The great artists are great because the plans they 
conceive have never been conceived before. The author shows 
that these ideas from art are adaptable to the spiritual life. 
Sanctifying grace and the virtues are prerequisites, but if one 
were influenced by these alone, as they are frequently under- 
stood, he would find it difficult to lead more than an ordinary 
Christian life. But the gifts of the Holy Spirit facilitate the life 
of grace. They are a receptivity to special inspirations by which 
a Christian makes his grace life a unique work of art. Practical 
and concrete in its illustration, this work is a useful addition 


to ascetical treatments of grace. 
Henry T. CHAMBERLAIN, S.J. 


FATHER DAVE: David Plante McAstocker, S.J. By Wilfred 
P. Schoenberg, S.J. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1960. Pp. 123. $3.00. 


Father Schoenberg has written a short, rather moving bi 
raphy of his brother Jesuit, Father David McAstocker. This is 
the story of a Jesuit’s life—or rather his death, because for half 
a century, the sentence of death had been upon him. We are 
shown a very sensitive man fighting all through life against the 
discouragement those naturally feel who are often confined by 





sickness. His accomplishments would honor a healthy mat. 
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When Father Dave was forced to spend those long hours in bed, 
he seemed to recoup his energies by writing. His works are not 
those of a deep scholar but rather those of one looking for the 
true meaning of life’s trials. He took the familiar truths of our 
religion and retold them in his simple style. This is a pleasant 
and truly edifying story of a human and attractive personality. 

EuGENE J. Corbett, S.J. 


NORTHERN PARISH: A Sociological and Pastoral Study. By 
Joseph B. Schuyler, S.J. Chicago: Loyola University Press, 
1960. Pp. 360. $8.00. 


Father Schuyler’s work is a valuable help to the parish priest 
who is interested in the problem of how to investigate and 
analyze his parish, how to visualize its strength and its weak- 
nesses. It is a response to the Church’s stress on the value of sci- 
entific collation and interpretation of pastoral data based — 
the theory that the parish is a social system. Helpful details of 
method, preparation, analysis, and the materials (census, ques- 
tionnaire, catalogue cards, colored graphs and maps) are clearly 
illustrated in the total wang of a more or less typical city 
parish, Our Lady of Mercy, Bronx, New York. The non-sociolo- 
gist reader may question the validity of some statistical conclu- 
sions drawn from a key feature of the study; only 300 out of 3000 
responded to the detailed questionnaire. The author, while 
granting disappointment, justifies projecting responses to the 
8500 parishoners. Summing up: recommended for pastoral diag- 
nosis-prognosis of the “Church in miniature.” 

Lenox G. Day, S.J. 


GUIDE FOR LIVING. Arranged by Maurice Quinlan. New 
York: Longmans, Green, 1960. Pp. 270. $4.50. 


THE HUMAN BODY. Selected and Arranged by the Monks of 
Solesmes. Boston: Daughters of St. Paul, 1960. Pp. 448. 
$4.00, paper $3.00. 


Guide for Living contains Pius XII’s teachings on the modern 
social problems concerning the family, the statesman, the sci- 
entist, the worker, the individual seeking Christ. The Human 
Body gathers together the teachings of Leo XIII, Pius XI, and 
Pius XII on the origin, the purpose, and the use of the human 
body. It deals with such topic as sports, dress, health, and child- 
bearing. The volume is well-indexed and easy to consult. It is 
the beginning of an English edition of the well known series of 
Papal Teachings compiled by the Monks of Solesmes. We look 
forward to the publication of the entire series which will be a 
valuable reference work for Catholic libraries. 

jJoun D. O'NEILL, S.J. 


BOOK ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Christan Life Calendar, 1960-1961. By George Kolanda 


and John F. Murphy. Bruce. $1.00. Attractive liturgical calen- 
dar, provides ordo and fifty-word meditation for each day. Be- 


gins with Advent. 

Effective Preaching. By Thomas V. Liske. Macmillan. Pp. 
349. $5.00. Second edition, revised. 

Facts and Rumors about the Catholic Church. St. Paul Pub- 


lications (Derby, N. Y.). Pp. 115. Paper $.35. K. of C. advertise- 
ments in booklet form. 
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Foundations of Christian Belief. By Edwin V. Stanford, 
O.S.A. Newman. Pp. 241. Paper $1.95. Introductory course in 
apologetics. 

An Introduction to A Catholic Catechism. Edited by Hubert 
Fischer. Herder and Herder. Pp. xiv, 169. Paper $2.50. Concept, 
usage, and aims of the recently translated German catechism. 


The Manifestation of Conscience. By Dacian Dee, O.F.M. 
Cap. Catholic University. Pp. 100. $3.00. Historico-canonical 
study. 


My Retreat Master. By Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S. Society of St. 
Paul (N. Y. City). Pp. 217. $3.00. New printing. 

Our Parish Prays and Sings. Liturgical Press. Pp. 160. $.75. 
Hard-cover edition. 

Reading the Word of God. By Lawrence Dannemiller, S.S. 
Helicon. Pp. 197. $4.50. A guide to prayerful, systematic, intel- 
ligent reading of the Bible. 


The Sufferings of Our Lord Jesus Christ. By Father Thomas 
of Jesus. Edited by Edward Gallagher. Newman. Pp. 584. $5.75. 
The Portuguese Augustinian wrote these meditations in the 
sixteenth century during a long and arduous captivity among 
the Moors of Africa. 
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JOSEPH F. GALLEN, S.J. 
Femininity and 


Spirituality 


A female insight of Gertrud von le Fort is the theme of 
this article. She writes: “Léon Bloy’s words, “The holier a 
woman, the more she is a woman,’ are valid also in re- 
verse; for the truly feminine role in every situation is 
irretrievably bound to her religious character.”! There- 
fore, it is likewise true that the more she is a woman, the 
holier she is. This principle extends also to the religious 
state, and our topic is that the holiness of the sister must 
be built on her feminine nature and thus be distinctively 
feminine. 


Woman in the Gospel 


The women close to our Lord in the Gospel were femi- 
nine women. This is evidently true of the Blessed Virgin. 
She was the mother of mothers. Divine motherhood ele- 
vated her above all other mothers not only in grace 
and sanctity but also naturally. “We often fail to re- 
member to what extent Mary is the most perfectly 
developed of all creatures, not only on the supernatural 
but also on the human level. Yet, it is a fact. There has 
been no other human being whose personality was de- 
veloped to such a pitch, to such a fullness of harmony 
and strength. In her, every power was fully cultivated 
and brought to the highest degree of accomplishment. In 
her heart, all the delicacy of a virgin and all the ardor 
of a bride’s love are joined to all the tenderness and 
gentleness of a mother. Purity, fervor, kindness, the 
strength to persevere, merciful understanding, the power 
to forgive, a source of continual renewal and of refound 
enthusiasm... the heart of our Lady draws this unique 
treasure from her participation in the mystery of the Re- 
demption. In the Redemption were revealed all the 
potentialities of her being. God Himself allowed this de- 


*Gertrud von le Fort, The Eternal Woman (Milwaukee: Bruce, 
1954), 57. 
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sire for sacrifice and the gift of self, which is in the heart 
of every woman and mother, and which was in Mary to 
a supreme degree, to be realized to the full.”? Mother- 
hood, physical or spiritual, is the full development of 
the female personality, and in Mary this development 
reached its perfection. She is not only the saint of saints; 
she is the woman of women and the supernatural and 
natural ideal of all women. 

A devoted band of women disciples, with feminine 
spontaneity and generosity, followed our Lord from Gali- 
lee and ministered to Him.’ A sinful woman bathed His 
feet with her tears, wiped them with her hair, kissed them, 
and anointed them.* Martha and Mary had the faith of 
the heart in our Lord: “Lord, if thou hadst been here, 
my brother would not have died.” The femininity of 
Mary, who sat in such confidence at His feet,® in no way 
repelled our Lord: “Now Jesus loved Martha and her 
sister Mary, and Lazarus.”? Women comforted our Lord 
on the way to Calvary,® stood at the foot of the cross,? 
and would not depart from the cross.1° When the tomb 
was sealed, Mary Magdalene and Mary the mother of 
Joseph could not leave it.11 They left finally only to think 
of Him and to prepare spices and ointments for His 
body.!? At the earliest moment after the sabbath rest, at 
dawn on the third day, they returned to the tomb.1* When 
the risen Christ appeared to them, they embraced His 
feet and worshipped Him.'* Our faith is founded on the 
Resurrection of our Lord. According to the Gospel story, 
He appeared first to Mary Magdalene; by His commission, 
this feminine woman became the herald of the Resurrec- 
tion to the apostles and, in the liturgy of the Church, the 
apostle to the apostles.15 


Woman in the Liturgy 


The same feminine tone is found throughout the 
liturgy and in the approved prayer of the Church. We 
have only to recall the titles in the Litany of Loretto: 


Mother most amiable, Virgin most merciful, Cause of 


* Paul-Marie de la Croix, O.C.D., Chastity (Westminster: Newman, 
1955), 143. 

®Mt 27:55; Mk 15:41; Lk 23:55. 

*Lk 7:38. 

5 Jn 11:21, 32. 

* Lk 10:39. 

TJn 11:5. 

§ Lk 23:27. 

* Jn 19:25. 

© Mk 15:40; Lk 23:49. 

™ Mt 27:61; Mk 15:47; Lk 23:55. 

12 Mk 16:1; Lk 24:1. 

8 Mt 28:1; Mk 16: 1-2; Lk 24:1. 

4 Mt 28:9. 

% Mt 28:10; Jn 20:17-18. 














our joy, Mystical rose, Health of the sick, Refuge of 
sinners, Comforter of the afflicted. We know that in the 
liturgy the Christian virgin is the bride of Christ and 
the bridal theme is found frequently in Masses of the 
Blessed Mother and of virgins. In one of the prayers from 
the common office of a virgin, we ask the grace to learn 
loving devotion to God from the virgin. In the third 
responsory of the feast of the Maternity of the Blessed 
Mother, we read: “Thou art made beautiful and gentle 
in thy delights, O holy mother of God,” and in the same 
responsory of the feast of St. Agnes: “When I love Him, 
I am chaste; when I touch Him, I am pure; when I possess 
Him, I am a virgin.” The hymn of Vespers of the feast of 
St. Mary Magdalene reads: “Source and giver of heavenly 
light, with a glance You lit a fire of love in Magdalene 
and thawed the icy coldness of her heart. Wounded by 
love of You, she ran to anoint Your sacred feet, wash 
them with her tears, wipe them with her hair and kiss 
them with her lips, She was not afraid to stand by the 
cross; in anguish of soul she stayed near Your tomb with- 
out any fear of the cruel soldiers, for love casts out fear. 
Lord Christ, love most true, cleanse us from our sins, fill 


our heart with grace and grant us the reward of heaven.’’1¢. 


Finally, the woman in the office for holy women is a 
motherly woman. 


Woman in the Doctrine of the Church 


Doctrinally, the Church proclaims the distinctively 
feminine temperament in declaring that the mutual as- 
sistance or complementing of the sexes is an end of 
marriage. A fundamental reason for the Church’s re- 
strictions on coeducation is the specific feminine psy- 
chology. Pius XI stated in the Encyclical on Catholic 
education: ‘““There is not in nature itself, which fashions 
the two quite different in organism, in temperament, in 
abilities, anything to suggest that there can be or ought 
to be intermingling, much less equality in the training of 
the two sexes.”’!7 Pius XII reaffirmed the same principle: 
“Education proper to the sex of the young girl, and not 
rarely also of the grown woman, is therefore a necessary 
condition of her preparation and formation for a life 
worthy of her.’18 


Nature and Grace 


Sanctity, and also apostolic sanctity, can be defined as 
God giving me His grace and my correspondence with 


* Translation of the Reverend Joseph Connelly, Hymns of the 
Roman Liturgy (London: Longmans, Green, 1957), 214. 

™ Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 22 (1930), 72. 

% Allocution to the Women Delegates of the Christian Societies 
of Italy, October 21, 1945, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 37 (1945), 293-94. 
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that grace. In our present context, God gives the grace to 
a human being, but to a woman, not to an angel nor to 
a man. It is evidently true that grace builds on nature 
and on the whole nature of the individual. Grace does not 
destroy but elevates and helps nature. Christian spiritu- 
ality does not annihilate our natural tendencies but 
orientates them properly, directs them to their proper 
end, turns them to God. It follows that grace does not 
destroy the feminine nature, that the more fully de- 
veloped the feminine nature the more effective grace will 
ordinarily be, and that the saintly woman is not an un- 
sexed woman but a feminine woman dominated by grace. 
Bainvel says of the saints: “Grace extinguished nothing 
of the light of their intelligence, did not deprive them 
of any strength of will, nor of their tenderness of heart, 
nor of the delicacy of their sentiments.”!® 

There can be an obstacle, and a serious obstacle, to 
the sanctity of sisters by a spiritual formation, direction, 
and a concept of spirituality that tend to defeminize 
them. An antecedent possibility of this error exists. In- 
stitutes of religious women are based, and some of them 
very directly and immediately, on those of men; men have 
been the founders or cofounders of many institutes of 
women; men write the spiritual books that sisters read; 
and they instruct and direct sisters. The general observa- 
tion of Fitzsimons can be applicable here: “...and I 
noted how often, both in the secular and religious sphere, 
in small matters as in great, women had to be content 
with an adaptation of something masculine.”?° The re- 
ligious life has to be essentially the same for both men 
and women; but that of women should have a feminine 
soul, atmosphere, and tone. In this matter, man can be 
a sound observer; he can point out defects, show the gen- 
eral direction, but he cannot be a master. Only women 
can fully understand and create this feminine atmosphere. 
Gina Lombroso tells women: “If we suffer, it is not be- 
cause we are different from him but because man does not 
realize in what way we are different.” Priests are not 
exempt from this common male ignorance of the female 
temperament. We exhort them to be Christian soldiers 
despite the fact that their destiny is physical or spiritual 
motherhood and that “woman attains her fullness as a 
mother whenever she holds our her hands to the weak and 
abandoned, to those who have need of care and pro- 


J. V. Bainvel, Nature et surnaturel (Paris: Beauchesne, 1920), 
160. 
*® John Fitzsimons, Woman Today (New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1952), vii. 

* Gina Lombroso, The Soul of Woman (New York: Dutton, 1923), 
94-95. 














tection.”22 Moralists have sound reasons for counseling 
brevity in hearing the confessions of women, but it can 
be that they and we other priests are unaware of the fact 
that woman often dislikes to speak of her interior and 
that her diffuseness can frequently be merely the inability 
to express her interior. “Furthermore, the feminine in- 
stinct is to hide deep emotions, and as woman can divine 
other people’s sentiments she cannot understand that 
man cannot divine hers but demands that she put her 
most sacred feelings into words.”2? We can and often 
do instruct and guide women with no attention to their 
distinctive temperament and thereby fall at least partially 
into the error underscored by Leclercq: “Every system, 
every institution, every social practice, every legal meas- 
ure that ignores what is specifically feminine in woman’s 
make-up denatures the personality of the woman under 
the false pretense of developing it.”4 


Differences Between Man and Woman 


A detailed study of this subject must begin from the 
basic fact, evident objectively but ignored too much in 
practice, of the differences between man and woman. Pius 
XII instructed us: “It is true that man and woman are, 
with regard to their personality, of equal dignity, honor, 
merit, and esteem. But they do not compare equally 
in everything. Definite abilities, inclinations, and natural 
dispositions belong solely to the man or the woman.”*5 
Alexis Carrel, whom all quote on this topic, emphasizes 
the same principle in greater detail: “The differences ex- 
isting between man and woman do not come from the 
particular form of the sexual organs, the presence of the 
uterus, from gestation, or from the mode of education. 
They are of a more fundamental nature. They are caused 
by the very structure of the tissues and by the impregna- 
tion of the entire organism with specific chemical sub- 
stances secreted by the ovary. Ignorance of these funda- 
mental facts has led promoters of feminism to believe 
that both sexes should have the same education, the same 
powers, and the same responsibilities. In reality, woman 
differs profoundly from man. Every one of the cells of her 
body bears the mark of her sex. The same is true of her 
organs and, above all, of her nervous system. Physio- 
logical laws are as inexorable as those of the sidereal 
world. They cannot be replaced by human wishes. We 


* Fitzsimons, op. cit., 100. 

* Lombroso, op. cit., 89. 

* Eugene Duthoit, quoted by Jacques Leclercq, Marriage and the 
Family (New York: Pustet, 1949), 292-93. 
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are obliged. to accept them just as they are. Women should 
develop their aptitudes in accordance with their own 
nature, without trying to imitate the males. Their part 
in the progress of civilization is higher than that of men. 
They should not abandon their specific functions.”’** Two 
other doctors, Strecker and Lathbury, are equally force- 
ful: “Will it never be learned that men and women can- 
not be reduced to a test-tube level? There are immense 
differences, including chemical ones and profound psy- 
chological differences which persist to the end of life.”27 
These profound psychological differences evidently de- 
mand that the spiritual education, training, formation, 
direction, and government of religious women be dis- 
tinctively feminine. To ignore this principle is to re- 
tard and distort woman’s spiritual growth. The sister 
is to develop herself, to sanctify herself, but in a dif- 
ferent and feminine way. “Like the man, the woman is a 
human person, with all the dignity of a human being. But 
she is a human person in another manner than the 
man. She has, therefore, the same right as the man to 
unfold her personality, the same right to seek after 
her perfection. Yet she is different, and as a consequence 
her personality unfolds itself under other conditions, 
The rule of equality between man and woman is a rule 
of differentiated equality. The woman not only has an 
equal right with the man to the full development of her 
being; she has an equal right to develop herself in a 
different way. To impose man’s manner of life upon the 
woman, or to give her the same status, is to violate her 
right, which is to be different from him.”28 


Man is Egocentric; Woman is “Alterocentric”’ 


Students of this question inform us that man is ego- 
centric, is centered on his own activities and pleasures, is 
interested in and devotes himself to things. But a very 
fundamental fact about woman is that she is “altero- 
centric’; she centers her attention, feelings, ambition, 
and enjoyment in other persons; she is not interested in 
things but in persons; her satisfaction is in other persons 
whom she can love and from whom she can receive love. 
A distinctive property of this attribute is that of great 
generosity; a woman has the capacity of giving and de- 
voting herself completely to other persons. ‘““A woman is 
much more likely to become emotional about somebody. 
Her greater affectivity is towards persons; she is a more 
social person. She is interested in the living human being; 


* Alexis Carrel, Man the Unknown (New York: Halcyon House, 
1938), 89-90. 
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not in things, actions, accomplishments, theories, sta- 
tistics, or impersonal plans as such.”29 “To be religiously 
alive needs precisely those qualities with which woman 
is so richly endowed, the gift of personal relationship, 
instinct for vital values, and the capacity for giving one- 
self completely to another, to The Other.’’3° 

If this personal relation is so deep in the nature of 
woman, why is it that God is not more prominent in the 
spirituality of sisters? If woman is not interested in things, 
why are rule, regulation, custom, practice, and observance 
so characteristic of her spirituality? Why does she look on 
a thing, the Holy Rule, as the ultimate norm of her 
conduct and not merely as a means to something per- 
sonal, identification with Christ? Why does she consider 
her foundress as a lawmaker, not as a spiritual mother, a 
giver of spiritual life? Why does she narrow her vision to 
the details of the rule of the foundress and forget the 
rule as the path to the distinctive virtues of the foundress? 
Why does she place so much of her spirituality in ex- 
ternals and not in the Persons of the Trinity, Who dwell 
within her, and in Jesus Christ? Doesn’t the womanly 
nature of a sister, her spirituality, apostolic efficacy, and 
happiness demand that we decrease the insistence on ex- 
ternals and emphasize much more the interior life? Isn’t 
a theological training necessary so that she will have the 
solid truth that nourishes such a life? Doesn’t that same 
generous nature require that we abandon the spirituality 
of mere morality, sin and no sin, of the mere practice of 
virtue, and that we emphasize the personal truths of the 
spiritual life, the fatherhood of God, the love of God 
for each one of us, the indwelling of the Trinity, the 
Person of Christ, the Mystical Body, the life of grace, and 
the motherhood of Mary? The spirituality of the sister 
should be distinctively a person-to-person relation to God. 


Spiritual Motherhood 


The great characteristic of woman is motherliness. Pius 
XII affirmed: “Every woman is destined to be a mother, 
mother in the physical sense of the word, or in a more 
spiritual and elevated but no less true sense.”3! On an- 
other occasion, he stated: “But with you We see around 
Us today a gathering of religious women, teachers and 
others engaged in the work of Christian education. They 
are mothers, too, not by nature nor by blood but by the 
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love that they bear to the young.” Gertrud von le Fort 
expresses the same truth in womanly fashion: “Whereso- 
ever woman is most profoundly herself, she is not as her- 
self but as surrendered; and wherever she is surrendered, 
there she is also bride and mother. The nun dedicated to 
adoration, to works of mercy, to the mission field, carries 
the title of mother; she bears it as virgin mother.’ 
Eva Firkel asserts the same principle: “All feminine ac- 
tivity is shot through with protective motherly qualities. 
These emanate from every healthy woman, no matter 
whether she be married or single, whether she has 
children or not.” Here we touch the apostolic field more 
immediately. The sister teacher, nurse, social worker is 
not a professional woman; for her these are a form and 
exercise of spiritual motherhood.* If she does not under- 
take and perform them with the instinctive and spon- 
taneous devotion and love of mother; if her relation to 
others in her work is not a complete motherly “other- 
ness,” total and instinctive lack of self-interest and self- 
regard; if it is lacking in motherly generosity, tact, sensi- 
tivity to others and their sufferings and weaknesses, 
delicacy, sympathy, and compassion, she is not carrying 
out her apostolate according to the mind of the Church. 
The reason is that her spirituality is not fused with a great 
endowment of her feminine nature. 

A mother is attractive and lovable. Even the very 
accurate and sharp-edged arrows against ““Momism” have 
failed to lessen the truth that all the world loves a mother. 
It follows that the sister apostle should be attractive and 
lovable. As Mary, her own mother and ideal, the sister 
should primarily attract others to God, not to herself nor 
for herself. The apostolic life also is a complete com- 
mitment and detachment; we are not in it for ourselves 
but only for God and souls. It is to be remembered that 
there is no imperfection in liking others and being liked 
by them when this is no obstacle to the greater sanctifica- 
tion of either, and much less if thereby we lead souls to 
God. A sister can fail here. She can be unattractive in 
her personality, conduct, and manner to those for whom 
she is laboring, and especially to girls. The apostle sym- 
bolizes the things of God; we cannot expect others to 
be drawn to the things of God if they dislike the apostle. 
This apostolic loss is the primary consideration. There is 
a secondary aspect but one that is of great importance. 
Isn’t the attractive or unattractive sister apostle a highly 
important factor in the vocation problem with school- 


% Allocution to the Women of Catholic Action of the Dioceses of 
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girls and even more so with nurses? I believe it is an 
incontrovertible fact that girls and young women will 
be drawn to a particular institute, generally speaking, in 
direct proportion to their liking for the sisters of that 
institute. There will be no profit and less sense in fight- 
ing this fact. We can state the present truth harshly but 
briefly: an unloved apostle very frequently at least means 
an unloved God; and we can add a second axiom: there is 
nothing in the love of God that should make us un- 
loved by man. “Look at Jesus, the supernatural in- 
carnated! Is he not the ineffably beautiful and attractive 
ideal of human nature, isn’t He, as it were, a living 
invitation to elevate ourselves to the supreme perfection 
of humanity?’’8¢ “Or Mary, is she not, after Jesus, the ideal 
of humanity, and should we not say, with due proportion, 
of her what we say of Him?’’’7 If dislike, opposition, hos- 
tility, and enmity arise, the fault should not be in the 
apostle. The world hated Christ, our Lord, but the fault 
was not His. 


Woman is Made to Love and to be Loved 


A third characteristic of woman is that she is made to 
love and to be loved. Psychology and poetry emphasize 
this pervasive quality of the life of woman. “She is im- 
pelled by her very nature to share the joys and sorrows of 
others, she is made to love and to be loved, and she can- 
not find her sufficiency in herself. That is why a woman 
who is selfish in a self-centered kind of way is an anomaly, 
more distressing to encounter than a selfish man. She 
has denied her nature for she has ceased to exist for 
others, and in so doing she has dried up at its source the 
possibility of those emotional experiences which are vital 
to her femininity.”8 Man’s spirituality may be founded 
on mere principle, supernatural truth, obligation, and 
duty; the spirituality of a woman should be characterized 
by love of God. Man can work for others in an objective, 
detached, and impersonal manner; the apostolic woman 
must work for others with love. Otherwise, she is untrue 
to her feminine nature and is not utilizing that nature 
fully for God. As a woman, Janet Kalven, sums it up: 
“Woman’s essential mission in the world is to be for 
mankind a living example of the spirit of total dedication 
to God. To love God with her whole heart, her whole 
mind, her whole strength, and to radiate that love to the 
world—this is the universal task of woman.’ 

If woman’s spirituality is to be dominated by love of 
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God, if through her “otherness,” generosity, motherliness, 
and loving nature, she is more capable than man of un- 
selfish and disinterested love of God, why should the 
mental prayer of a sister be an abstract discursive prayer, 
not affective prayer? a prayer of the mind and not of the 
affections? a mere abstract study of virtue and examina- 
tion of conscience? Why shouldn't her feminine nature, 
which dislikes the abstract and is endowed with a livelier 
imagination, her logic, which is more of the heart than of 
reason, lead her naturally to affective prayer? If her 
thought and speech are infused and even permeated 
with emotion in ordinary life, why should they be coldly 
intellectual and lifeless with God? “Even at the highest 
levels of the spiritual life this distinction is clear. In the 
writings of St. John of the Cross and of St. Teresa of Avila 
one can sense the two approaches: St. John in his writings 
remains always the philosopher, having made a complete 
gift of himself in the abyss of faith, whereas St. Teresa 
loves God tenderly and has made her love of Him as her 
heavenly spouse into a second nature.’4° Why should 
the sister’s examination of conscience be a mere counting 
of defects and reading of an act of contrition? Why are 
rule and observance so marked a note of her spirituality, 
not consecration to God and generosity? How many re- 
ligious women understand that there is nothing purely 
negative in the spiritual life, that abnegation, self-denial, 
mortification, and purification are only means to some- 
thing positive, to the love of God? “For in Christianity 
there is no place for a love of death; death occurs to live 
more fully. From the spiritual point of view, asceticism 
is not unlike what the wrong side of a material is to its 
right side. There is no right side without a wrong side, 
but the wrong side is inseparable from the right side 
and only subsists through it.” 

It has been aptly remarked that all schools of spiritu- 
ality are distinguished by the emphasis they place on the 
love of God or on mortification and detachment as lead- 
ing to the love of God. In the former, the love of God 
draws the soul away from affections that would impede 
this love; in the latter schools, the affections are turned 
away from other things to attain and increase the love of 
God. Both approaches should be used throughout life, 
but it seems to me that the affective nature of woman 
should more frequently incline to and follow the first 
approach. Mortification and detachment are an essential 
part of both systems. In the first, the love of God draws 
the soul to mortification and detachment; in the second, 


“ Fitzsimons, op. cit., 115. 
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man, 1955), 239. 




















mortification and detachment are the means of attaining 


and perfecting love of God. 


Woman is Emotional 


Doctors Strecker and Lathbury maintain; “Life is lived 
largely not by the intellect but by maturely motivated 
emotions.”*? Emotion can not only be immature; it 
can also be wholly unreasonable, even though the first law 
of a human being is to be guided by reason. This ir- 
rational characteristic is particularly true of fear in 
woman, and there is a danger that the spiritual life of the 
religious woman will be tyrannized and weakened by 
countless unreasonable and persistent fears. She can fail 
to distinguish between a fearful thought and a fear that 
has foundation, can allow the mere presence or recur- 
rence of a fearful thought to endow it automatically with 
objective validity, omit all reflection on whether the fear- 
ful thought is supported by any reason in fact, pray for 
release from fear but fail to advert to the obvious fact 
that God cannot ordinarily be expected to do for us what 
we can do for ourselves. God not only gives us grace; He 
has also given us a mind that can ascertain whether a fear 
is unreasonable and a will that enables us to ignore the 
unreasonable fear. When it exists, this paralysis of fear 
proves that woman has not built her spirituality on her 
feminine nature. Love drives out or attenuates fear, and 
the spiritual life of a woman should be preeminently love 
of God. An incomplete and misguided spiritual forma- 
tion is a serious contributory factor to the habit of fear. 
Fear will readily and forcefully fill up the vacuum of an 
interior life in the externalist and devotionalist. 

The emotional nature of woman tends also to senti- 
mentality and to a shallow and superficial spirituality. 
This is the cause of the widespread externalism and de- 
votionalism, of the endless non-liturgical vocal prayer, 
the prevalence of “novena” spirituality, the scurrying 
about for additional Masses, and the sufficiently excessive 
addiction to articles of devotion. An interior soul is one 
whose growing love of God, living of the participation of 
the divine nature, divine adoption, and of the indwelling 
of the Trinity have led to identification with Christ in 
thought, will, desire, and affection. Such a soul has little 
capacity and less desire for devotionalism. Devotionalism 
is a symptom and proof of the lack of a true interior life. 
The cure is a solid education at the beginning of the 
religious life, a solid spiritual formation, and theological 
training. 

An emotional nature is also impressionable, unstable, 
variable. A formation and direction that are aware of 
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these facts will strive to give the sister the strength and 
constancy of will that are more proper to man. A solid 
education at the beginning of the religious life will again 
be a most effective auxiliary. 


Woman is Compassionate 


The next characteristic of woman is her love of the 
afflicted. She loves the weak, the sick, the suffering, the 
wretched, the oppressed, the disgraced, the victims of ill 
fortune; and her love does not distinguish between the 
worthy and unworthy. In the thought of Gina Lombroso, 
to woman whatever causes suffering and is avoidable is 
unjust, whatever causes happiness is just.4* Gertrud von 
le Fort concurs: “As the motherly woman feeds the 
hungry, so also does she console the afflicted. The weak 
and the guilty, the neglected and the persecuted, even 
the justly punished, all those whom a judicial world no 
longer wishes to support and protect, find their ultimate 
rights vindicated in the consolation and the compassion 
that the maternal woman gives.”4* Eva Firkel repeats the 


same thought: “A mother knows how helpless creatures . 


can be; she will support, give and care, without troubling 
too much whether the objects of her love are worthy of it. 
She will not constantly rub up against the defects of 
others, but hide and mitigate them. One might also say 
it the other way round: wherever there is need for help, 
motherly women will be found.” Certainly an intui- 
tively compassionate religious woman is a most attractive 
apostle of the good news of God. She is a born shepherd 
of souls, the natural comforter of the least of Christ's 
brethren. Nature has endowed her with a fundamental 
trait of the apostle of Christ, to comfort the suffering; 
and her intuition leads her to seek them out and discern 
them instinctively. There should be no limit to the degree 
of learning that sisters are to seek and attain; but, if they 
are to be true to their womanly nature and to use it for 
God and God’s Church, the apostolate of their institutes 
should always be characterized by works for the poor, the 
working class, the lowly, the unfortunate, the handi- 
capped, suffering, and despised. The gift of compassion 
should also tend to facility in affective mental prayer. 


Woman Wishes to be Appreciated for Herself 


Fitzsimons states: “. .. men are more concerned to shine 
and be noticed for their achievements, for the things they 
have made, the result of their creative effort, whereas 


women wish to be appreciated for themselves, for their 
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own personality.”4* Woman also needs support and di- 
rection and she is highly, even fiercely, individual. “Al- 
though one often hears the contrary and in spite of the 
fact that there is more apparent monotony in women’s 
lives than in men’s, woman is much more individual than 
man.”*7 We certainly should not satisfy mere vanity, 
childishness, nor make the sister an immature weakling. 
However, the attributes described above evidently de- 
mand a greater care in the formation and government 
of a sister as an individual, a greater attention to persons 
rather than things in government, and a manner of 
government that tends more to recognition, encourage- 
ment, and praise than to criticism and correction. Gertrud 
von le Fort says of the maternal woman and thus of the 
maternal superior: “It belongs to the ominous errors of 
the world, to the fundamental reason of its lack of peace, 
to believe that it must always uncover and condemn all 
that is wrong. Every wise and kindly mother knows that 
sometimes it is right to do exactly the opposite.’’48 

Correction is necessary, and too many superiors of both 
men and women neglect this obligation; but I am con- 
vinced that very many superiors of sisters are too quick 
in their corrections and entirely too prone to correct 
publicly. A delay will usually render the correction calmer 
and more effective, and relatively very few defects de- 
mand a public correction. No superior has to correct im- 
mediately and publicly every defect that she observes in 
the refectory or community room. 

A sister should always be conscious that she is an in- 
dividual in the mind of the superior and of the com- 
munity. A male religious can be left in great part to 
himself and his work; one of the most fervent desires of 
many religious men is to be left alone. This is not true of 
women. A greater recognition and esteem of the religious 
as an individual person is one of the purposes of renova- 
tion and adaptation. The spirituality of the sister is to 
be built on her individualized feminine nature. All spir- 
itual authorities warn that it is dangerous to try to di- 
rect all souls by exactly the same path. Woman as a per- 
son is highly individual, but woman in authority is more 
prone than man to regimentation. God made us inde- 
structibly as individuals; let us build on His handiwork, 
not attempt to destroy it. 


Woman has a Capability for Details 


All students of woman proclaim her great capability 
for details. Nature has endowed her with this talent to 





Fitzsimons, op. cit., 92. 
* Lombroso, op. cit., 86. 
“Von le Fort, op. cit., 81. 
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enable her to take care of a family and home. All also 
affirm that woman gets lost in details, that she dislikes 
the abstract and cannot analyze and reduce details to their 
principles; she occupies herself with the details and does 
not perceive the essential, and consequently has difficulty 
in orienting her life. The preoccupation with details 
tends also to a narrowness of outlook and a lack of 
breadth in ideas. ““The foundress of a congregation said 
one day: ‘Sisters often attribute the greatest importance to 
things that are silly and no importance to things that are 
truly great.’ 4° The talent for details is undoubtedly an 
asset to the sister in her apostolate, especially in works 
such as those of hospitals and institutions. However, it 
is also the cause of the excessive details in the religious 
life of women, the hundreds of customs, observances, and 
practices, the spiritual dusting, the ascetical fussing, the 
religious “redding up.” Here woman is to be comple- 
mented by man’s logic. Those observances are to be re- 
tained and chosen that are most efficacious in producing 
interior virtue, especially the virtues more necessary for 
the religious life; and such observances are not to be un- 
reasonable either in number or detail. Woman’s proneness 
to imitation multiplies these details. The individual sister 
takes them unthinkingly from other sisters, and one in- 
stitute copies them from another. Once they are accepted, 
the natural conservatism of woman opposes and resents 
any change. Esther E. Brooke rightly admires the ef- 
ficiency of woman: “Woman is the only creature on earth 
able to multiply nothing by nothing and get something 
out of it. She is inherently a bookkeeper with an ac- 
countant’s delight in the profit column and a determined 
broom to sweep away the loss.’”5° It is at least impolite 
to spoil a well-turned sentence, but woman is also the 
only creature on earth who can multiply something by 
something and get nothing out of it. The multiplication 
of details is an unproductive approach to an interior life. 
The bookkeeper may be good at figures but this does not 
necessarily nor ordinarily imply the ability to enrich him- 
self. 

Allied to her talent for details is the tendency of woman 
to be busy for the sake of being busy. Simone de Beauvoir 
aptly observes: “The worst of it all is that this labor does 
not even tend toward the creation of anything durable. 
Woman is tempted—and the more so the greater pains 
she takes—to regard her work as an end in itself. She 
sighs as she contemplates the perfect cake just out of 
the oven: ‘It’s a shame to eat it!’ It is really too bad to 


“A. Ehl, Direction spirituelle des religieuses (Brussels: L’edition 
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have husband and children tramping with their muddy 
feet all over her waxed hardwood floors!’”’5! This ten- 
dency seems to explain the over-emphasis on domestic 
work in convents, the chronic fever of housecleaning, and 
the innumerable woman hours wasted in polishing and 
re-polishing floors and furniture. It is also the reason why 
sisters cannot perceive the contradiction of a religious 
habit that demands a disproportionate amount of time 
to launder and of the excessive employment of novices 
and postulants in domestic work. 

A similar defect is the literalness of religious women. 
They interpret a minor observance as rigidly and ab- 
solutely as if it were the prohibition of hating God; 
it admits of no excuse or exception. In her meditation, 
the sister may observe every step of a method of prayer 
but be unmoved by the fact that she is not praying. All her 
life she may mechanically recite twice a day the acts of 
thanksgiving and contrition in the examen book but 
never think of giving thanks to God, of being sorry for 
her sins, imperfections, and rejections of grace because 
of motives that appeal to her individually. She may be 
fiercely individual but she is also a passionate routinist. 

The same concentration on little things can be true of 
the apostolate. Our own spirituality conditions our ap- 
proach to the apostolate; if our spirituality is dominated 
by trifles, we shall preach and insist on trifles in the 
apostolate. The life of the religious apostle is obviously 
to be dominated by God, Who is infinite, and the eternal 
value of a human soul, not by trifles. Woman has aids in 
overcoming this addiction to detail. She is more objective 
than man, she sees reality more clearly, and she is more 
practical. If something does not work, she gives it up, 
even though she does not see the reason why it does not 
work. It is amplifying the obvious to state that a re- 
ligious life or an apostolate dominated by detail does 
not work. It is a proper emphasis of important and prac- 
tical truth to add that a petty life will not be a happy life. 


Woman is Spiritual and her Influence is Spiritual 


Marion T. Sheehan writes: “Man in his leadership of 
society has a basic protectiveness and a supportive attitude 
toward life. His special prerogatives are strength and ag- 
gressiveness. Woman has a sense of trusteeship of life in 
both the spiritual and physical meaning. The spiritual 
qualities in woman—her reserve, refinement, and com- 
passion—complement man’s characteristics by modera- 
tion. The source of these complementary qualities is in 


her spiritual life. For centuries, man has publicly acknowl- 


5 Simone de Beauvoir, The Second Sex (New York: Knopf, 1953), 
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edged this spiritual influence of woman by his expressions 
in art, poetry, and literature.”52 Woman is therefore more 
spiritual than man and her influence is spiritual. She 
should consequently be more prominent than man in 
her contribution to the note of sanctity in the Church. 
We can readily admit that we have enough good re- 
ligious women; we may question whether we have a 
sufficient number of outstanding holiness. Learning and 
other gifts can be helpful, but only sanctity is true great- 
ness in the Mystical Body of Christ. Several authors state 
that woman geniuses are almost non-existent in history. 
Women are not found among the great theologians, phi- 
losophers, writers, poets, composers, sculptors, painters, 
or scientists. A completely satisfactory answer has yet to 
be found for this fact. No one merits the title of great and 
genius more than the saint. He has the talents of mind, 
will, and heart that conquer the measureless distance be- 
tween heaven and earth. He possesses the daring and 
originality to leap over reason into divine love. Can it be 
that the spiritual nature of woman is retarded because she 
is also too pedestrian? too restricted in her vision to the 
average, the ordinary, the routine, the good? lacking in 
the vision and constancy demanded for greatness? 
Woman is likewise naturally more cultured and her in- 
fluence is more cultural than that of man. The Church 
may also and justifiably look to religious women for a 
notable cultural influence. This is a wide field, and the 
cultural influence of the sister has been admittedly handi- 
capped by the lack of a proper education at the beginning 
of her religious life. To arouse sisters to reflection on this 
important matter, we can be content with inquiring 
whether the statues in convents generally manifest the 
taste of a cultured person and whether the articles of de- 
votion made and used by sisters reveal the same taste. 
Must the inexpensive be tawdry and loud? Aren’t Catholic 
repugnance and Protestant prejudice readily created and 
confirmed by some of these articles of devotion? “While 
he is still a child, woman leads man to an understanding 
of art, to the integrity and power that goes into its crea- 
tion. She shows him that beauty is not only pleasing to the 
eye, but that through the eye it reaches every corner of the 
human soul. We may well ask ourselves where we have 
failed in this sacred trust. Would so many of our churches 
be filled with the horrors they contain, the painted mon- 
strosities called statues which distract instead of embel- 
lish, which sicken instead of elevate, if the mothers of our 
priests and ministers had made the art gallery, the mu- 
seum, the concert hall as intimately part of their chil- 


® Sheehan, op. cit., 155-56. 
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dren’s early training as the movies, the radio, the com- 
ics?’’58 


Woman and Other Women 


One of the outstanding defects of woman, emphasized 
by practically all students of the subject, is the difficulty 
she has in getting along with other women and in friend- 
ship with other women. Gina Lombroso again enlightens 
us: “Individually the mania to be first prevents the form- 
ing of real friendship among women, and hinders the es- 
tablishment of that current of expansion and confidence 
among young girls and older women which would be of 
so much use and comfort in life. Woman does not trust 
woman, because each one wants to be first and knows that 
her best friend is ready to march over her in order to be 
first, when her turn comes.”54 “Women’s inordinate self- 
confidence is, I believe, the cause of women’s lack of con- 
fidence in each other, as it is the reason for their failure 
to respect each other. ... This distrust is the cause of the 
cordial animosity that reigns between women, and of the 
discredit which any woman in particular throws on all 
women in general.”55 Woman is also more sociable than 
man, a more dependent being, and more dependent on 
her environment. These facts make common life at once 
a necessity and a difficulty. The remedy is instruction and 
formation from the beginning of the religious life, to 
point out the difficulty to the young, to instruct them that 
their gifts of unselfishness, spontaneous generosity, intui- 
tive perception of the difficulties of others, of seeking the 
happiness of others are to be turned and devoted pri- 
marily to their own sisters. A happy community life is far 
more indispensable to a religious woman than to a re- 
ligious man. It must have the climate that her nature de- 
mands and give her affection, satisfactory personal rela- 
tionships, sympathy, understanding, recognition, support, 
and help. The more she is a woman, the holier she is; but 
the more she walks alone, the less she is a woman. The 
current of resistance from woman to woman is also a basic 
reason for the relative unwillingness and slowness of sis- 
ters to talk about spiritual matters with their superiors. 
Spiritual direction presupposes mutual trust, and a su- 
perior of sisters will not attract confidences unless she has 
given an almost overwhelming and sustained proof of her 
spirituality, unselfishness, and trustworthiness. This mat- 
ter of woman to woman also has deep apostolic implica- 
tions. In Christian education according to the mind of the 
Church, sisters are destined at least primarily as educators 


® Eloise Spaeth in Sheehan, op. cit., 5. 
* Lombroso, op. cit., 57. 
% Lombroso, op. cit., 32-33. 
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of girls. A liking for our work and for those for whom we 
work is an important factor for success, and we do not in- 
fluence too many people that we dislike or who dislike us. 


Woman and Chastity 


Chastity is a necessity for the state of complete Christian 
perfection. It is also highly necessary for the apostolate of 
the nun. She is destined to be the spiritual mother of 
many souls. In woman, chastity is a most extensive re- 
nunciation. She renounces not only physical love but also 
the love of a husband and children. Because of her na- 
ture, these last two renunciations are much deeper in 
woman than in man. They are the sacrifice of an affective 
life that is almost her very nature, almost herself. ‘This re- 
nunciation must be complete and absolute; she sacrifices 
forever any affection that would impede the greater love 
of God and not merely the affection that would lead her 
into sin. The postulant, novice, and junior professed are 
to be properly instructed on chastity. This is necessary 
from a physical and moral standpoint; it is even more 
necessary from the spiritual aspect. Our consecration to 
God is not to be blurred, confused, and diminished by 
artificial and puritanical ignorance. 

The vow of chastity is not merely to give up marriage; 
it is to give up marriage, which is good and holy, for a 
greater good, the love of God and the virginal love of 
souls. In his Encyclical on sacred virginity, Pius XII re- 
iterated the traditional teaching of the Church—the mo- 
tive that leads a girl to the religious life is love of God; 
her purpose is to attain a greater love of God in her own 
soul; and this greater and pure love is the source of her 
apostolic zeal. Chastity is not mere renunciation, mere 
sacrifice; it is not merely a moralistic and defensive virtue, 
not a mere exercise of vigilance. Chastity is all of these 
things and demands all of them. Here passion is strong 
and affections wayward and blind. Common sense dic- 
tates constant vigilance. The difficulty is that chastity has 
been too much merely a negative and defensive virtue, the 
avoidance of sin and fidelity to the precautions against 
sin. This is not in agreement with the Pope’s description, 
that the motive of religious chastity is the love of God and 
its purpose the attainment of a greater love of God. 

Chastity must be made much more positive. Its purpose 
is union with God and a constantly increasing love of 
God. This love is spiritual. It is not in the same order as 
human love, much less is it a disguised sexual love. The 
attainment of such a union demands that the spirituality 
of a sister be centered far more on the Person of Christ 
than in rule, regulation, and observance; that her mental 
prayer be centered on Him, not merely on abstract prin- 




















ciples, and that it be distinctly affective. She is to extend 
this same approach to all other religious exercises, e.g., the 
examen, liturgical and other vocal prayer, and spiritual 
reading. The close and intimate doctrines of our faith, 
such as the Mystical Body, the indwelling of the Trinity, 
and the life of grace are to be made prominent in her life. 
She is to be drawn away from a concentration on the 
fearsome doctrines and is to base her spirituality primar- 
ily on the goodness and attractiveness of God. Whether 
or not a sister is attaining the purpose of chastity will be 
proved not by a mere absence of sin but by the correlative 
virtues and signs that manifest an increased love of God. 
Is her prayer and life more familiar, closer to God? Is she 
less materialistic, less inclined to sensual indulgence, more 
mortified, more detached, of a more delicate conscience, 
instinctively but not scrupulously apprehending sin and 
anything that could lessen her love of God? Is she a more 
spiritually agreeable person? Although love of God is not 
on the same level as human love, by fidelity it becomes 
progressively closer, more intimate, more real. It is the 
true love of religious chastity only if it becomes increas- 
ingly less selfish, if its tendency is to give to God, not to 
receive. This positive chastity produces the really apostolic 
woman, the sincere spiritual mother of mankind. A sister, 
by the perception of the heart more than of the mind, will 
have attained a knowledge and participation of God’s 
love for man; she will long to give to God and this she 
can do only by bringing herself and souls to a knowledge 
and love of Him; her peace and joy in the possession of 
God within her own soul will lead her to the love of God 
in others who possess Him and to bring this possession to 
those who are deprived of it; true love of God will urge 
her constantly to give to God; and her apostolate will 
thereby be maternal, because it will be distinguished by 
unselfishness, generosity, dedication, universality, and 
purity of intention. “Noble-minded women, those in 
whom the spirit preponderates, succeed somehow in spir- 
itualizing the physical and in developing within them- 
selves an intensity and purity of spiritual love which pro- 
duces types of mystics, wives, and mothers who are the 
admiration of mankind.’’56 


Conclusion 


Personal and apostolic sanctity are one. Our theme has 
been that the sanctity of the sister must be developed on 
her feminine nature and that sanctity implies no maim- 
ing or distortion of this nature but its perfect develop- 


ment. Father Valentine, by a concentration on his main . 
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thought, may be underestimating learning and efficiency, 
but his words sum up and can aptly close this article: A 
“One of the greatest needs in the apostolate is the woman. 
It matters little comparatively speaking whether she is 
learned or even efficient: but she must be a woman, as ma- 
ture, unpretentious, work-a-day, self-forgetful as the 
mother of many children, if she is to be worthy of the 
privilege of caring for souls in Christ’s name.”57 
















% Ferdinand Valentine, O. P., The Apostolate of Chasity (West- 
minster: Newman, 1954), 43. 
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ANASTASIO GUTIERREZ, C.M.F. 


Teaching Brothers 
in the Church 


What I propose to say about the subject on which I was 
asked to speak by the presiding body! can be summed up 
in the simple words: lay, teaching, religious. Anyone’s 
rights and duties toward the Church constitute his juri- 
dical status. The juridical personality of these brothers 
can be no better defined than by the terms: religious, 
laymen, apostles. 

Religious 

The lay teaching brother is above all a religious. His 
rights and his duties and at the same time his dignity 
flow especially from this character. 

First of all, there is no opposition between layman in its 
canonical sense and religious. Canon 107 teaches that there 
are in the Church by divine institution clerics and lay- 
men, and that both may be religious. This is why canon 
488, 7°, defines the religious as one who has pronounced 
vows in a religious institute; and religious institutes may 
be, according to 4° of the canon, clerical or lay. Strictly, 
the religious state is no other than the means, perfect in 
itself, of professing socially and juridically the integral 
morality of Christ, His precepts and counsels, that is, 
evangelical perfection, the Gospel in its full integrity. It 
is obvious that this high duty of tending toward perfec- 
tion cannot be exclusively reserved for clerics, but that it 
must as well remain open to laymen. The religious state 
both considers itself as existing outside of the priesthood 
and actually does exist outside of the priesthood. In this 
connection it is proper to note that the organization of 
the state of perfection arose in the Church as a lay state 
and that clerical religious congregations are not to be 
found before the latter part of the Middle Ages. Even the 


1 This article is a translation of a talk given at the Second Congress 
of Major Superiors of Religious Orders and Congregations, October 
29, 1957. 
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mendicant orders, not to speak of the Benedictines, did 
not at first imply the priesthood. St. Francis of Assisi him- 
self never received the priesthood. 

Not only is there no opposition between the lay state 
and the religious state, but one may with good reason add 
that the elements proper to the religious state are found 
to be distinguished and delineated more clearly among 
lay religious, because if these elements are common to both 
lay and clerical religious, they are then more pure and 
unmixed among lay religious. As a matter of fact, the 
priesthood imposes numerous obligations of its own which 
coincide, at least partially, with those of the religious 
state: celibacy, canonical obedience, apostolic obligations, 
abstention from secular affairs that are formally for profit. 
The same thing may be said of its rights: the person of the 
priest is sacred, protected by the privilege of canon 119; 
he enjoys as his full right the privileges of the clergy; he 
is owed special honor aside from whether or not he pro- 
fesses the religious state. Religious priests share these rights 
and these obligations independently of their religious 
character. 

Actually, with respect to his rights, the lay religious is 
a person worthy of honor in the Church, for, “the religious 
state ...is to be held in honor by all” (c. 487); and this 
respect is due to religious as well as to clerics (c. 614). The 
person of the lay religious is sacred because of the public 
consecration of his life and person exclusively to the di- 
vine service. Even if his profession acts in many ways as a 
contract between the religious and his congregation, still 
it cannot be reduced to the category of business contracts, 
private, voluntary relationships binding in commutative 
justice. Profession, theologically and also juridically (as 
is seen from its effects) is the consecration of a person and 
a human life to the exclusive service of God and to the 
practice of the integral moral code of Jesus: “. . . besides 
the common precepts, the evangelical counsels are also to 
be kept” (all of them, none excepted) “by the vows of 
obedience, chastity and poverty...” (c. 487). Of course, 
the individual makes this consecration; but it is ratified 
by the Church. Such a profession is the religious’ holo- 
caust, but a holocaust which the Church accepts officially 
and which she offers in turn to God in her own name. The 
profound and consoling meaning of the public nature of 
the vows is in this, that public vows are vows accepted by 
the Church. 

The immediate juridical effect of this public and official 
consecration, this public holocaust, is the sacredness of the 
person. The consequence of this character of sacredness 
is immunity, in virtue of which the violation of such a per- 
son by exterior sin against chastity or by a real injury (c. 
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119) constitutes a sacrilege. Moreover, this sacrilege im- 
plies, on the part of the subject, a new sin against the 
virtue of religion; and for the other party, in the case of a 
real injury, brings with it excommunication (c. 2343, § 4). 

Under another aspect the dignity of lay brothers, pri- 
marily because they are religious, demands consideration 
by reason of the public nature of their state, in the exact 
and strict sense of public. In the Church the religious 
state is a public state because religious constitute the sec- 
ond category of canonical persons (cc. 107, 487). In other 
words, by her public and organic constitution, the Church 
today is constitutionally composed of clerics, laymen, and 
religious (c. 107). All the faithful belong necessarily to one 
or other of these specifically distinct categories. 

It ought also to be noted here that the public character 
of the religious state does not come from the priesthood 
which is often joined to religious profession. It comes from 
the religious character itself, in so far as there is question 
of a social and constitutionally organized profession of the 
evangelical counsels. That is why the religious state even 
among laymen is a public state. What is called the “domi- 
native power” of superiors is supernatural, canonical (c. 
101, § 1) and public. Also, this power is exercised in the 
same way as jurisdiction, according to a declaration of the 
interpretative Commission of the Code and, recently, of 
the Oriental Code of Canon Law. Religious superiors are 
ecclesiastical superiors (c. 1308, § 1; coll. 572, § 1, 6c) in 
those affairs which concern the state of perfection as such, 
and for many which relate merely to the simple Christian 
life of the religious. 

Among the rights and privileges of lay religious, finally, 
may be counted those of clerics themselves. The Church 
does not wish to treat religious differently from clerics, so 
in many respects she puts the consecration conferred by 
religious profession and the consecration of Holy Orders 
upon an equal footing. Moreover, this similarity of treat- 
ment is only right. 

Finally, let us consider only the duties of the lay re- 
ligious. To the obligations of all the faithful (“besides 
those precepts common to all”) and to those which are 
proper to all religious (“evangelical counsels, canonical 
religious discipline’’), lay religious add the obligations 
common to clerics, according to the tenor of canon 592. 

This completes, in its fundamental outlines, the jurid- 
ical picture of the lay brother as a religious. 


Layman 


Let us now examine the meaning of the word layman. 
When we apply this designation both “‘to a religious and 
to a person in the world,” it is clear that we are using the 
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word in equivocal senses with very great difference in con- 
tent. It is terminology which certain authors, perhaps, are 
justified in criticizing. 

Applied to people in the world the term layman in- 
cludes, canonically, a two-fold meaning, one negative and 
one positive. Negatively and in the unrestricted sense lay- 
men are those who are neither clerics nor religious. In a 
more restricted, but still canonical sense, they are those 
who are not clerics. This real but negative aspect is per- 
haps the one which first strikes anyone considering the or- 
ganic and constitutional structure of the Church. The lay- 
man as such can exercise no power, either of orders or of 
jurisdiction, these being reserved to clerics, as stated in 
canon 118. With respect to the power of orders, he cannot 
celebrate Mass, consecrate or offer the sacrifice “ex officio” 
(c. 802), nor perform any acts of public worship (c. 1256); 
he cannot administer the sacrament of penance (c. 871), 
nor confirmation (c. 951), nor extreme unction (c. 938), 
nor in general the other sacraments (c. 1146). With respect 
to jurisdiction, the layman can have no share in it, neither 
in its teaching authority, nor in any of its governing au- 
thority, whether legislative, judicial, penal, or executive, 
so long as these functions are free and discretionary. As a 
consequence, he is incapable of having an ecclesiastical 
office in the strict sense of the term (c. 145). This is the 
negative side of being a layman in the Church, a real as- 
pect which is fully applicable to the lay religious in the 
more restricted sense of the word layman. This negative 
idea, which has prevailed down to our time, is incomplete. 

Postitively, the layman is characterized by a public 
juridical condition resulting from his own set of canonical 
rights and duties. But as a matter of fact this juridical con- 
dition is of little relevance here since in so far as rights 
and duties arise from this condition, they suppose a life 
in the world, which is the negation or the absence of the 
religious character. Neither are the relations between lay- 
men in the world and religious of interest here, nor matri- 
monial rights and family relationships, the rights of lay- 
men in a canonical process and in the admisistration of 
ecclesiastical non-religious goods, the whole section in 
the code “On Lay Persons” (Book II, Part 3), and right of 
lay association and so on. 

Here rather there arises spontaneously the idea of the 
constitutional character of the religious state in canon law. 
As baptism transforms man from citizen to Christian; and 
sacred orders, the Christian into the cleric; so profession 
transforms a member of the faithful into a religious. In 
spite of its superiority, the religious state maintains its 
canonical genus as a lay state. But the specific element, 
religious, profoundly affects this generic element, as the 
species man is profoundly set off from the genus animal. 














Nevertheless, the following points, common to laymen 
in religion and laymen in the world, merit a particular 
emphasis. In relations with the hierarchy, “laymen have 
the right of receiving spiritual goods from a cleric accord- 
ing to the discipline of the Church, especially those helps 
which are necessary for salvation” (c. 682). These are in 
particular apostolic preaching, divine worship, and the 
sacraments. Laymen can participate in the exercise of 
functions in the area of liturgy and ritual, such as active 
participation in the Eucharistic Sacrifice, serving Mass, 
acting as sacristan, choir member, organist, sexton, and so 
on—important responsibilities which women ought not to 
exercise and upon which depend, in great measure, the full 
dignity of divine worship. They can also participate in the 
domain of the apostolate. Here we approach the area of 
the third point of our triplet: brothers, laymen, teachers; 
that is, religious as apostles. 


Apostle 


The vocation of teaching lay religious is a canonical vo- 
cation that is essentially apostolic. Teaching constitutes 
their specific end, and it is clear that a specific end cannot 
be separated logically, psychologically, or juridically from 
the generic end. 

This is why it is that as their state of perfection, the re- 
ligious state, is public, so also their apostolic activity is 
not simply private activity which is praised and com- 
mended as private by the Church. It is certainly an apos- 
tolate that is in some sense official in the Church. Teach- 
ing religious have as it were a mission or a mandate of the 
Church, even of the Holy See if they are of pontifical status. 
The Roman Pontiff, writing to the Cardinal Prefect of 
the Sacred Congregation of Religious on March 31, 1954, 
about lay teaching religious expressed himself in this way: 
“Let them form in Christian virtue the students given into 
their care as the office entrusted to them by the Church 
certainly demands.” 

Evidently the apostolate of those who teach is reducible 
to the authority of the magisterium of the Church. The 
Roman Pontiff affirmed this in a recent address to the 
Second World Congress of the Lay Apostolate (October 
5, 1957) in defining the nature of this apostolate and of 
the mandate of the Church. “In the present case there is 
no question of the power of orders, but of that of teaching. 
The depositaries of this power are only those who possess 
ecclesiastical authority. Others, priests or laymen, collabo- 
rate with them in proportion as this power has been con- 
fided to them for the faithful teaching and directing of the 
faithful (cf. cc. 1327, 1328). Priests and also laymen can 
receive such a mandate, which may be, according to the 
situation, the same for one as for the other. Nevertheless 
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such mandates are distinguished by the fact that one group 
is of priests, the other of laymen. As a consequence, the 
apostolate of the first group is priestly, and that of the 
second is a lay apostolate” (Civilta Cattolica, 1957, p. 183, 
n. 9). And again: “We are explaining here the concept of 
the lay apostolate in its strict sense, according to what we 
have explained above about the hierarchical apostolate. 
It consists, then, in this fact, that laymen assume tasks 
which flow from the mission confided by Christ to his 
Church. We have seen that this apostolate remains always 
an apostolate of laymen and that it never becomes a ‘hier- 
archical apostolate,’ even when it is exercised by a man- 
date of the hierarchy” (ibid. p. 186, n. 22). This directly 
includes laymen living in the world, not clerics or reli- 
gious; but it may be understood of teaching religious. The 
Pope speaks clearly of a mandate, but the qualified sense 
which he gives to this concept is clear, even for the designa- 
tion of a task that is very noble. 

This power to teach, received by a mandate from the 
hierarchy, is rooted in the authority of the magisterium. 
It is not strictly jurisdiction, and consequently laymen do 
not become clerics by virtue of participating in ecclesiasti- 
cal power, because they are incapable of jurisdiction (c. 
118) as the Sovereign Pontiff has eneregetically affirmed. 
This is why the teaching office of laymen is not authorita- 
tive and cannot of itself oblige one either to intellectual 
submission or to moral practice, except in so far as this 
office faithfully reproduces the authentic magisterium of 
the hierarchy. 

Moreover, the Roman Pontiff adds: “As far as the value 
and efficacy of the apostolate that has been developed by 
teaching religious is concerned, it depends on the capacity 
of each one and his own supernatural gifts. The words of 
our Lord may well be applied to lay teachers, to religious, 
and to all those whom the Church has charged with the 
teaching of the truths of the faith: ‘You are the salt of 
the earth, you are the light of the world’ (Mt 5:13-14)” 
(ibid. p. 183, n. 9). 

In conclusion, the mandate to teach religion confers 
upon the layman an ecclesiastical power, but this power 
is not that of jurisdiction. Rather it must be said that it is 
a purely executive power, not a discretionary one, a “mere 
mission to execute’”’ which laymen are capable of having. 
Since it is socially and publicly organized, this aposto- 
late, even though it is simply executive, cannot escape be- 
ing one of the Church’s broad commitments; for she is to 
a great extent responsible to the world for the accomplish- 
ment of her mandate. So it is that teaching laymen have 
a great responsibility. 

It is necessary to add that besides the efficacy of their 


mandate, religious have an intrinsic union with the 
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Church and her interest, a perpetual, necessary, and in- 
tegral union. They are fully united to her in virtue of their 
state of life, even in virtue of religion or of the vow of 
obedience (c. 499, § 1). This is why the religious apostolate, 
apart from its public organization, is in itself superior by 
its nature to Catholic Action. Catholic Action groups turn 
over their cooperation and their activity to the Church, 
but these are always freely given and for the most part 
temporarily and partially. The Church, while she tends to 
hold Catholic Action within proper limits, actually places 
more confidence in religious in all areas of the apostolate. 

The object of this vocation is related to the nature of 
the apostolate of teaching. Concerning this object, the 
Church certainly commissions her religious to teach pro- 
fane disciplines in proportion as human progress fulfills 
the providence of God for the world and for man elevated 
to the supernatural order. As a matter of fact, she claims 
as her own the right of erecting schools of all kinds (c. 
1375). And let us note that this is a deep and very extensive 
area in which the mission of lay religious coincides with 
that of lay Christians living in the world, one which we 
cannot develop here. But the principal object of the 
Church’s mandate is the teaching of religion: the Church 
wishes religious to be her collaborators in her specifically 
divine and supernatural mission. 

Allow me to single out here three matters or conclusions 
of a practical nature: First, there is need for a demanding 
preparation in the teaching of religion. This is demanded 
by the Church and by the spread of the kingdom of God, 
both of which are very much bound up with the teaching 
of religion. It is also demanded by the current of the times. 
Superiors of teaching religious are much preoccupied with 
all this; and the Holy See has wished to put herself in the 
lead in this solicitude by creating recently at Rome the 
pontifical institute, Jesus Magister, for the higher scien- 
tific and religious formation of lay brothers, as she did 
three years ago in creating the institute, Regina Mundi, 
for religious women. Second, the schools of religious, even 
lay religious, are, rigorously speaking, “Church schools.” 
If other schools can receive a mandate from the bishops, 
those of religious, especially if they are of pontifical rank, 
have a mission from the Holy See. Thirdly, teaching lay 
brothers have the duty and the mandate to teach religion; 
but they have also a certain right. This is why it is that, 
under the supposition that they are well prepared, they 
cannot without injustice be deprived of this right and hin- 
dered from exercising it. According to canon 1373, § 2, 
the ordinary of the place must take care that religion be 
taught in secondary schools and places of higher education 
by zealous and learned priests. This does not apply to the 
colleges of religious, but to the schools of secular laymen 
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about which the same canon is speaking (ct. c. 1379, § 1). 
In each case it is incumbent on the ordinary of the place: 
to approve of the teachers (when they are not already ap- 
proved by institutes of pontifical rank) and of the religion 
books; to exercise vigilance for the faith and good morals; 
to make a visitation of the college in connection with the 
teaching of religion and of morals (c. 1373, § 2; 1381; 1382; 
336; 618, § 2, 2°). In general he can examine teachers and 
forbid one or another to teach religion; but he cannot ab- 
solutely deprive a college of religious of the right to teach 
religion in order to confide this task to a priest. In this 
matter, for religious of pontifical rank, it is possible to bor- 
row a good practical juridical criterion from canon 880, 
§ 3: “But in the case of a formal religious house, a bishop 
is not permitted, without consulting the Apostolic See, 
to take away at one and the same time the jurisdiction of 
all the confessors of the religious house.” 


Conclusion 


From what we have said, we may conclude that the lay 
teaching brother represents an altogether special type of 
person in the Church. He is a person who, without be- 
longing to the class of clerics, enjoys its generic rights, ob- 
serves obligations common to clerics, and participates, in 
a certain measure, in the power of the magisterium of the 
hierarchy, in this way becoming a powerful and very effi- 
cient collaborator with the priesthood. This is said of re- 
ligious as such, that is, those entirely vowed to the state 
of total evangelical perfection and to the discipline of this 
state as the Church has organized it. Nevertheless, he has 
points in common with laymen living in the world in what 
pertains to the concept of a layman in the restricted sense 
of the word. In the Church, the lay religious represents, 
then, a special vocation, divine and canonical, tenderly 
defended and protected by the Holy See. 
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MICHAEL NOVAK 
The Priest in the 
Modern World 


Part of the difficulty in establishing the role of the 
priest in the modern world is due to the historical changes 
in society: the separation of Church and State, pluralism, 
popular education, and the like. Part is also due to the 
spiritual inheritance of the American Catholicism. What 
happens to the priest in America is important for the 
world because it is in America that the new forms of 
civilization are being nurtured and that a new Christian 
humanism is taking root, as both Christopher Dawson and 
Jacques Maritain have noticed. 

But many things in our land conspire to confuse the 
role of the priest. The recent presidential campaign 
showed that in many areas of our country the words 
“ecclesiastical pressures” conjured up an ominous and 
ugly image and that “priesthood” is still a word of super- 
stition. On the other hand, the Hollywood image, as in 
Going My Way, seems intent on proving that the priest 
is a “regular guy”; even in Pollyanna the fearsome min- 
ister had to be converted and become a friend of all. It 
is as though the psyche of America, deeply scarred by its 
experiences with theocratic Protestantism in its early 
history and with the more or less autocratic clerical types 
which it knew in Europe, is engaged in a struggle to as- 
similate a difficult figure in its world view. Early propa- 
ganda explicitly described America as a new world and as 
a paradise; and perhaps implicitly as an escape from the 
sinful and tangled past of Europe. It was as though 
America would be the land without original sin, the land 
of a new humanism built by reason in the high flood 
of the Enlightenment. 

In this view, expressed in the writings of Thomas Paine 
and the good but secular life of Benjamin Franklin and 
preserved in many of our academic environments today, 
a role for the priest is difficult to find. He is a relic of the 
past, a past that is not admired. The modern Protestant, 
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proud of the influence his congregationalist and indi- 
vidualist theory have had upon the formation of Ameri- 
can democracy, has more and more democratized his own 
clergy. The transition in Pollyanna from fire-and-brim- 
stone to friendliness seems to symbolize quite well the 
spiritual and social evolution of the Protestant clergy. 
But in Italy too the American priest and seminarian is 
probably distinguishable from his European counter- 
parts by a humanness and humor of view that is quite re- 
freshing. As Father Ong has pointed out, the American 
pastor is also a building pastor, who knows the language 
of builders and fund raisers; he has thus kept himself in 
the everyday world of men. His European counterpart is 
often far more aloof, even austere. It is even likely that 
younger American priests inherit the congenial, friendly 
attitudes more markedly than their elders who are closer 
to Europe. 

But at what point can the young priest draw the line 
in being a regular guy? Where does his identification 
with the laity begin and where does it end? The modern 
emphasis upon the apostolate of the laity has also, like 
the factors mentioned above, helped confuse the role of 
the priest. Externally, the expectations of people around 
him, within the flock and without, have changed. In- 
ternally, his own spiritual development is pulled in this 
way and that: to silence and to action, to human develop- 
ment and denial, to affability and restraint. It is diffi- 
cult for the priest to find himself. 

In nearly every culture but our own, the social sig- 
nificance of the priesthood was not only great but central. 
Whether by special talent of mind or imagination, or 
physical appearance, or early consecration, a priest was 
chosen to stand apart from and above other men. His 
counsels were important if not crucial; often he was the 
highest leader; if not, his knowledge about the past, 
opinions about the future, and symbolic power over the 
unknown forces of life were essential to the man who 
was. The early priest seemed to have combined in his 
person the roles of priest, prophet, and king; in fact, it 
was into this pattern of symbolism that Christ Himself 
was born, though the three functions had by that time 
been separated in practice. The splitting of these func- 
tions began early, but the social symbolism remained in- 
tact; in the days of Greece and Rome the power of the 
priest in civic matters was very great. Only in early 
Christian culture did ecclesiastical affairs begin to be 
stoutly defended as independent of secular affairs, and the 
historical process of distinction begin. In the Nestorian 
councils, the Church fought bitterly for the right to de- 
termine her own doctrine and her own line of bishops, 





independently of questions of empire and political peace. _ 
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In later times, emperors and kings grew restive under 
clerical power, and the people grew restive under the 
kings. A thousand years of political evolution have given 
us democracies and republics in which the role of the 
priest has changed often and nearly always in a fashion 
that has delimited his functions more and more narrowly. 

Still, even today, the stature of a priest as “another 
Christ” and as a man of education and authority is carried 
over to some extent into social and civic matters. Thus the 
priest of today has behind him a long history in which 
he has possessed at least a twofold status. He has repre- 
sented not only the spiritual authority of Christ (which 
extends to some temporal-spiritual or “mixed” matters 
like marriage) but also the social authority of secular 
prestige and influence. Modern times, however, have 
marked a decline in this second status, for widespread 
higher education and the maturing of the modern fields 
of specialization have produced many other leaders than 
the priest: lawyers, doctors, business and labor leaders, 
intellectuals and artists, the ministers of many religions, 
and even many from among the ordinary public. The 
priest, then, can no longer take for granted his place of 
prestige in secular society; he is one among many and will 
have little more influence than his energy and talents 
earn. Given the tradition of anti-clericalism, which lives 
on in its own forms even in America, he will have even 
less. 

Moreover, the leadership in education which the priest 
once held has gradually been lost since the Enlighten- 
ment. Modern education no longer follows the curricula 
of the medieval universities; most men seem to feel that 
our civilization, with whatever loss, owes many of its ad- 
vances, political and humane as well as material, to the 
shift. At any rate, the priest is no longer among the few 
who are educated; he is among the many; and the main- 
stream of education does not parallel his own but diverges 
from it. His education is now seen as specialized, with 
its own jargon and viewpoints. It is no longer a classical 
education, “universal” or “liberal” in Cardinal Newman’s 
sense; rare is the seminary in which the classes in Greek 
and in Latin are not simply a gesture towards a dying or 
dead tradition and in which classes in modern literature, 
history, and social studies have taken up the slack. The 
seminary is isolated; it is not ordinarily in a university 
milieu. The professors in the nonecclesiastical subjects are 
not ordinarily specialists, producing and creative in their 
fields; sometimes they are teaching merely because as- 
signed to teach. The seminary library is ordinarily thin 
in literature, sociology, politics, psychology, economics; 
the periodicals are mainly religious, Catholic, and popu- 
lar. In the isolation of the seminary, the professors of 
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philosophy and theology rarely have an opportunity to 
take an active contemporary part in modern political, 
literary, scientific, and even religious discussions. Their 
fields no longer represent leadership in modern intel- 
lectual circles; and even within their fields, Catholic 
work is, not without some justice, in poor repute. There 
are exceptions to these strictures, of course; but I be- 
lieve it will be found that they are exceptions in great 
part because they fulfill the criteria mentioned and have 
grown strong in swimming against the stream. The facul- 
ties of many seminaries are small, ingrown, overworked, 
and not contemporary in their outlook. A seminary stu- 
dent once said a professor of his had “one of the best 
minds of the fifteenth century”; and the humor of the jab 
lay in the ingenuity of expressing the professor’s com- 
petence together with his liability. 

Another change in modern civilization is that art no 
longer looks to the Church for patronage; young artists, 
in fact, are often among the most anti-clerical, while 
priests are among the least appreciative of the arts, clas- 
sical and especially modern. Of course, ordinary people 
in general have lost touch with the arts, and it is not 
to be expected that the priest rise always above his 
origins. Many of the difficulties in the matter of censor- 
ship arise from this alienation of artist from people, 
and artist from priest; where there is little sympathy, un- 
derstanding is blocked. In politics, too, the priest plays a 
lesser part than he was wont to do; when he does try to 
use influence by swaying others, even through non-violent 
picketing or letter-writing, it is resented. Perhaps re- 
sentment springs from memories of the past, perhaps in 
part from the ambiguities of role still inherent in the 
situation. At any rate, in most lands the priest plays no 
greater part in: politics than other professional men or 
other men in general, exception made perhaps for the 
influence and kind of his opposition to Communism. 
Just as men today are more educated than before, so the 
social arrangement is more sensitive. Powers are better 
defined, and organized pressures are more quickly felt 
and more deeply resented. 

Even on religious and theological subjects, the ordinary 
people hear many speakers, gain many ideas and in- 
sights, see many varied forms of worship, apart from what 
they learn from their own priest. The result is that in 
our pluralistic civilization, the people are free in the 
priest’s presence in a way never experienced before. When 
they submit to him in doctrinal and moral matters, it is 
not because they are overawed by his social stature or 
greater learning or because they have nothing else against 
which to compare what he tells them. It is because they 





make an act of faith that his authority comes from Christ. 
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It is because they possess the simplicity of free and willing 
obedience, precisely one of the notes most proper to the 
Gospels. The attitude of the laity towards the priest can 
perhaps be more definite and single-minded now than 
before. Western culture is perhaps losing the layers of 
non-essential clerical authority. 

It is true that in some lands the transition to this new 
freedom has at first been tragic. New freedom tends to 
be intoxicating; the old confusion of spiritual and social 
status is slow to clarify. For a whole generation or two or 
more, the transition can wreak disastrous gaps in the prac- 
tice of the love that should be shown to God and neigh- 
bor. On the other hand, for those persons and those lands 
who do mature to such obedience in faith, the obedience 
of free men standing erect as Charles Péguy used to say, 
there is a great gain in clarity of motive and relationship. 
The priest does not rule the flock as a tyrant does his 
subject peoples, or even as a paterfamilias used to rule 
his slaves, but as a father does his grown and free sons— 
“not as the rulers of the gentiles....’” And perhaps it is 
true that the good father puts himself in second place. 

The peasant classes of Europe were wont to invest 
the priest with much more authority than this, perhaps 
a little as the rulers of the gentiles. In Italy it is still 
the custom to kiss the priest’s hand, while kneeling be- 
fore him, as it was once the custom to greet a liege lord; 
the respect of the Irish for the priest and, perhaps 
similarly, of the people of the Tyrol for their priests 
(the cultural leaders in the enduring attempt to maintain 
independence from England and Italy) is quite well 
known. But the descendants of these peasants, in America 
now, may well be beginning to deny to the priest some 
of the attributes, like quasi-infallibility, they once im- 
plicitly seemed to grant him. They may reason that if 
the Popes have recently had to call for liturgical reform, 
for a revival of Thomism, and for several other new 
currents of activity, then things have not been all they 
should. When they see priests disagreeing among them- 
selves, they begin to understand the freedom that is al- 
lowed to prudential judgment of concrete situations, on 
which differences are bound to thrive. 

Thus, due to the social changes of the last centuries, 
not yet at their culmination in the civilization that is 
to take shape from our own, the role of the priest in a 
pluralistic land is trying. A vast range of excellences is 
required of him. His every fault grates on sophisticated, 
and specialized, nerves. The freedom of the layman is a 
heady freedom; habits of anti-clericalism persist, espe- 
cially where they are stimulated by habits of clericalism 
that have not yet disappeared. In a transition period 
genial equilibirum is hard to maintain. Only the sim- 
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plicity of freely yielded intelligence, in faith, gives the 
priest effective authority, and even then not in his own 
name, but in Christ’s. And yet this yielding is at the 
heart of Christianity, a splendid ever-renewed miracle. 
Priest and people take up mature relationship, as fallible 
human beings, at this font. 

If the priest’s relations with others were the only diffi- 
culty with the pressure of modern change, his lot would 
be easier than it is. His most painful task is in the orienta- 
tion of his own inner life. It is often, though, it must be 
stressed, not always observable that the spiritual forma- 
tion given in the seminary has its roots in cultures far 
different from our own, ones whose obstacles to Chris- 
tian life and advantages for Christian life were different 
from our own. In such cases much of seminary spiritual 
formation is irrelevant and could not in fact be con- 
tinued except in the hothouse isolation of the seminary; 
in priestly practice it wilts away. Where the public 
prayers, rules, and mental attitudes inculcated in the 
seminary derive from the European piety of the last few 
centuries, they are not simple, in touch with contem- 
porary reality, or directly reminiscent of the Gospels. To 
the American of our day, they seem overlaid with un- 
congenial sentiment, a strange legalistic attitude toward 
God, and narrow suspicion. Not a few books on the 
seminary rule and on growth in spiritual perfection seem 
to delight in driving the soul to more and more precise 
observance; there is in them little sense of enlargement, 
wholesomeness, freedom, and love, such as one gets in 
reading the Gospels. They lead away from the experience 
of God to the observance of discipline; yet they are not 
so demanding and deep-searching as the works of St. 
John of the Cross and St. Teresa, which may not be read 
with near the frequency or attention. It might even be 
said that by their dwelling on the observance of discipline 
they conduce to a comfortable mediocrity and the easy 
appearance of platitudes on the lips. 

The young priest has to make up his own mind on each 
of these questions, but the difficulty is that the more in- 
tent on spiritual growth he is, the more he may have 
given himself to uncritical docility. His spirituality, there- 
fore, may end up being a borrowed light, never seized 
by his own independent judgment and rooted perma- 
nently and personally in his own intellect and will. The 
danger is great that the Jansenist strain so deeply rooted 
in most of the national stocks from which our priests 
spring will be passed on uncritically from generation to 
generation and that some young American clerics will 
strain every nerve during their seminary days to convince 
themselves of last century European attitudes which they 
do not share. It is a shame when afterwards, as priests, 
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they scuttle much of what they spent years trying to 
learn because it is unrealistic. Then comes the tempta- 
tion to throw out everything that they learned. 

The task of the seminarian to grow up into the stature 
of a full human being of the late twentieth century and 
to grow up into the stature of Christ, is terribly difficult, 
because, for the most part, it must be done without guides. 
The riches of spirituality in the American spirit have 
hardly been noticed, let alone tapped; often the typically 
American virtues are stifled or at least warned against, 
perhaps because of the misunderstandings about “Ameri- 
canism” a half-century ago. The young American priest, 
when he is faithful to his own best insights and spirit, 
is a new kind of priest and is working out a new image 
of spirituality. Perhaps some day one of them will set 
the new way down in writing, and the many will not feel 
so much alone. 

As the external social events of the centuries have 
served to strip down the role of the priest to its priestly, 
Christlike essentials, so perhaps the new kind of holiness 
will be only “the more excellent way” of which St. Paul 
speaks, less legalist, more fully human because divine, 
redolent of freedom and love. To maintain such holiness 
in the complexities of our age will be witness indeed to 
Christ. It will reach to the heart of our civilization. 
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Journey into God 


The Christian heart has always taken reverent inspira- 
tion from pilgrimage. But, in a certain real sense, the 
most sacred pilgrimage of all is traveled daily without a 
step taken or a sea crossed. This pilgrimage occurs in the 
Mass, a pilgrimage with vast practical significance for the 
daily life of the religious. 

Each morning at Mass the religious (and any partici- 
pant in the Holy Sacrifice, of course) travels a four-stage 
journey into God, a pilgrimage culminating in a renewal 
of abiding union with Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

This journey’s first stage begins with the introductory 
psalm and succeeding prayers at the foot of the altar, at 
a respectful distance from God. God is truly present, 
but priest and people stand off, as at the entrance of a 
sacred shrine. God is present, but somewhat remote. 

The Mass moves on. The Consecration ushers man into 
the second stage of his journey, for now the once remote 
Lord becomes close at hand, warm and near, yet remain- 
ing exterior. God has drawn near, but union with Him 
remains incomplete. 

In the reception of Holy Communion the Lord dra- 
matically enters the human body and soul, establishing 
a profoundly intimate union. So long as the sacred species 
remain, the humanity of the Word Incarnate abides. This 
union, though no longer exterior, remains temporary. 
This has brought the pilgrim to stage three. 

The final stage of the journey toward and even into 
God begins at last when the humanity of Christ Jesus 
departs with the Eucharist. The divine Persons remain— 
in a union both interior and permanent. Only rejection 
by serious, wilful sin severs this union. Father, His 
eternal Son, and Spirit now reside within in a deeper, 
greater way. And thus a silent journey terminates in 
God. Significantly this renewal of union with the Triune 
God will occur for most religious as they conclude the 
time of Mass and meditation, setting forth into another 
apostolic day. 

In God’s designs the Eucharist daily provides a visible, 
tangible reminder of the Christian’s personal union with 
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the indwelling God. This sacred symbol of grace and 
indwelling Love is held by the celebrant above the 
ciborium, with the words “Ecce Agnus Dei. . . .”” Moments 
later, Christ Himself enters the body of those who re- 
ceive. Sensibly seen by the eyes and felt upon the tongue, 
the host is the living symbol and reminder of what the 
eyes can not see nor the tongue feel: sanctifying grace 
and union with the indwelling Lord. So “Communion 
is both a symbol and a cause of the inner union which is 
aimed at.””? 

Nor is this profound union a fixed, static relationship. 
“The Eucharist is a food and presupposes the existence 
of life,”? and all life implies growth. The life of grace, 
so intimately linked to the indwelling, is no exception. 
In fact, as Canon Cuttaz notes in his excellent study of 
grace,? “The purpose and effect of Communion are to 
intensify God’s presence in the soul by increasing grace.” 
The Holy Spirit, sent initially in Baptism, is sent anew 
to the soul with every increase of sanctifying grace. Hence 
wholehearted selfgiving in the Mass and Communion is 
the basis for a new sending of the Spirit and a deepening 
of the Trinitarian life within us. 

At this point a word of caution is appropriate. The 
heart of the Mass lies, of course, in the sacrifice of Christ 
and our privileged participation in that Godward act, 
not in Holy Communion. For Holy Communion derives 
its full meaning from its function in the sacrifice (and 
not vice versa), and it leads to divine fulfillment in the 
souls of those who have offered themselves to God 
“through Him, with Him, and in Him.” 

God’s indwelling fulfillment of His own desire to live 
in the human soul expresses the final perfection of His 
love. What further can even God do while man remains 
in his time of growth and probation? Raoul Plus ob- 
serves that “This is the last word in the great secret of 
the Christian life.” 

One often hears a certain school, automobile, book, or 
church structure praised as “the last word”—the finest, 
the ultimate perfection, superior to all others. The 
revealed fact of God indwelling stands as the “last word 
in the great secret,” the ultimate gift. Even the stigmata 
of a St. Francis or the appearances granted to a Berna- 
dette ranked far below the Presence in their souls. 

But man’s capacity for dull insensitivity in the presence 
of divine generosity rates high on the list of earth’s won- 


1“Sanctifying Grace” by E. Towers in The Teaching of the 
Catholic Church (New York: Macmillan, 1954), v. 1, p. 564. 

* What is the Eucharist? by Marie-Joseph Nicolas, O.P. (New 
York: Hawthorn, 1960), p. 91. 

5 Our Life of Grace (Chicago: Fides, 1958), p. 167. The essay on the 
indwelling, Chapter 6, is of particular value. 
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work there. Let us allow ourselves to be built up by Him. 


ders. Imagine a man who barehandedly grasps a high- 
voltage cable exposed and sputtering, yet continues to 
converse amiably with bystanders while a stream of 
current charges through him! Transferred to matters 
spiritual, the image is not without value for stressing 
the fact that we comparably and steadfastly refuse to be 
impressed by the revealed fact of the omnipotent Creator's 
dwelling within us. Granted, voltage is felt, while God is 
not. Nevertheless, divine revelation confronts man with 
the fact of the Trinity within when the soul possesses 
sanctifying grace. 

Such opportunity, provided by His presence, must be 
seized, utilized to the utmost; it should make a difference, 
shatter lethargy, produce results. Of what sort? Father 
Plus again: 





The imitation of the Lord Jesus should not be an imitation 
from without. We are not to copy Him in order to be able to 
reproduce Jesus Christ; we are to copy Him in order to be able 
to continue Him. Christ wishes to enjoy continuity in each one 
of us. This is the last word in the great secret of the Christian 
life.... Our poor humanity is called to share, thanks to Jesus 
Christ and in Jesus Christ, the life of the three Persons.‘ 


The daily Mass-journey into God (or perhaps equally 
accurately, God’s journey into the soul) provides a daily 
fresh start in one’s continuance of Christ's life. Deliberate 
efforts at patience and love, at self-sacrifice and under- 
standing, at prayer and obedience, are merely efforts to 
present to Christ a mature and maturing personality 
which He can use. Refusal and culpable failure (that is, 
when cupable) in such efforts produce a serious restric- 
tion of Christ’s intent to continue His life through this 
human being. A personality of harshness, of resentment, 
of careful focusing on the almighty minimum scarcely 
serves Christ’s uses and designs, just as a child’s violin, 
with three strings missing, would thwart even the great- 
est virtuoso. 

God must not be relegated to the shadows of the soul. 
Recently a portrait by the French impressionist, Cezanne, 
sold for $616,000 to a wealthy connoisseur and his wife. 
Will these new owners place this valued masterwork in 
a shadowy cellar or storeroom? Yet God indwelling may 
be, in practical effect, reduced to a comparable insignifi- 
cance. 

Elizabeth of the Trinity, saintly young Carmelite of our 
own century, considered the Divine Guest as a singularly 
practical, albeit sublime, influence; practical results are 
expected: “He is ever living in our souls and ever at 


‘In Christ Jesus (London: Burns, Oates, and Washbourne, 1923), 
p. 26. 
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May He be the soul of our soul, the life of our life, so 
that we may be able to say with Paul—lI live, now not L- 

Perhaps the personal frustration vaguely felt by some 
religious springs from their practical refusal “to be built 
up” by Christ, refusing to relinquish habits and attitudes 
inimicable to Christ. One would expect that the Infinite 
Lord can not be constrained without some degree of un- 
easy tension developing as a consequence.’ One is re- 
minded of the massive tension generated when aircraft 
engines are gunned to full power while the plane stands 
motionless, braked tightly, just before its take-off run 
down the airstrip. The plane throbs with power con- 
strained. Then, engines subsided, brakes released, the craft 
sweeps into smooth, swift motion down the airstrip and 
gracefully aloft. Engine power has been channeled into 
its normal fulfillment. Smooth performance results. Ten- 
sion resolves into flight. 

Perhaps the tension in some religious lives is, at least 
in part, comparable in origin, stemming at least to an 
extent from constraining the Lord within. His dynamic 
life and love seeks cooperative expression in the life and 
love of a religious. Refusal to make a lifetime relation- 
ship out of this can produce only frustration and con- 
flict. 

The four-phase Mass-journey into God brings the re- 
ligious once again to the threshold of another day where 
our human efforts at charity will, as two voices harmonize 
in one song, blend into Christ’s charity. Our human pa- 
tience, compassion, teaching, courtesy, gentleness, work, 
will blend into Christ's. 

The Christ-union in this life, so rich a delight, prepares 
the soul for a future prize indescribably richer—so states 
Gerard Manley Hopkins:® 


Be our delight, O Jesu now 
As by and by our prize art Thou, 
And grant our glorying may be 
World with end alone in Thee. 


5In asserting the possibility of supernatural sources of tension, 
there is no intention of denying the importance and prevalence of 
natural sources of tension, culpable and inculpable, conscious and 
unconscious. 

* Translating the “Jesu Dulcis Memoria.” 
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CARL LOFY, S.J. 
Finding God’s Will 
Through the 


Discernment of Spirits 


In a book published to help commemorate the fourth 
centenary of the death of St. Ignatius Loyola,! a group of 
leading experts on Ignatian spirituality has gathered a 
series of essays which, taken as a whole, constitutes one 
of the most valuable contributions to this field in the 
past decade. The profound insights it furnishes into the 
most fundamental aspects of the Spiritual Exercises make 
the book required reading for anyone seriously interested 
in retreat work and/or Ignatian spirituality. The most im- 
portant essay is that by Father Hugo Rahner on the dis- 
cernment of spirits. Most of the other eight articles 
pattern themselves around that of Father Rahner's, espe- 
cially Father Heinrich Bacht’s discussion of the discern- 
ment of spirits according to the early Church Fathers 
and Father Karl Rahner’s study of the dogmatic implica- 
tions of finding the will of God through the discernment 
of spirits. 


Hugo Rahner's Article 


Hugo Rahner’s article can be summarized under the 
following points: 1) For St. Ignatius the most important 
part of the retreat was the election. Everything else in the 
Spiritual Exercises either builds towards this or is meant 
to strengthen it. 2) Among the three times outlined by the 
saint for making the election, St. Ignatius felt that the 
second (that is, when the soul is moved by consolations 
and desolations) is and should be the most common. 3) 
As a result, the rules for the discernment of spirits take 


1Ignatius von Loyola: Seine geistliche Gestalt und sein Ver- 
mdachtnis. Edited by Friedrich Wulf, S.J., Wiirzburg: Echter Verlag, 
1956. Hereafter this work will be referred to as Ignatius. 
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on extreme importance, since it is precisely through these 
rules that the retreatant distinguishes the different effects 
(consolations and desolations) of God, the good angel, and 
the devil in his soul; moreover, it is through such dis- 
cernment that the exercitant comes to a certain election 
concerning God’s will for him. 

In all this St. Ignatius had to presuppose several points 
as evident. The first of these is that God does have a 
distinct will for each individual. Secondly, it is not al- 
ways possible to know that will simply by applying gen- 
eral moral principles to particular situations. To know 
that each of two acts would be prudent and good does 
not yet assure one to which of these two God is calling 
him. Finally, God can and often does manifest His will 
for the individual through consolations and desolations. 
When He so acts, His will can be discovered by applying 
the rules for the discernment of spirits to the different 
consolations and desolations one experiences in his prayer 
as he considers against the background of the life of 
Christ the alternatives of election. Father Rahner insists 
that this should be the most common way of making the 
election. 


Implications of This View 


Let us consider for a moment some of the implications 
of this interpretation. In most present-day practice? it is 
taken for granted that the third time for making the 
election (that is, when the person is not moved by the 
different spirits) is the most common. Why this is so is not 
immediately evident. Perhaps we are afraid to attribute 
our consolations and desolations to supernatural causes 
when we know today how much can be caused naturally 
by the subconscious forces at work in us. (Father Karl 
Rahner handles this problem explicitly in his article.) In 
any case, we tend rather to elect what we are going to do 
for God rather than to discover what God wants of us. 
Confronted by a choice between two good or indifferent 
acts, we normally ask ourselves: “Where can I most 


2See, for example, John A. Hardon, S.J., All My Liberty: The 
Theology of the Spiritual Exercises (Westminster: Newman, 1959), 
p. 66: “This [the third time for an election] is the most ordinary... 
time for reaching a decision.” Father Hardon reduces the first time 
to a “miraculous grace” (an opinion quite contrary to that of both 
Father Hugo Rahner and Father Ignacio Iparraguirre [Jgnatius, 
pp. 305 and 311]) and handles the second time in three sentences. 
For him the third time is also “the most secure” time. This is some- 
what difficult to understand since, by definition, in the first time the 
person “neither doubts nor is capable of doubting” (Spiritual Exer- 
cises, n. 175). For Father Hardon the third time is valuable as a check 
on the second time, which Father Rahner also admits (Ignatius, p. 
311). Yet it is interesting to note that for St. Ignatius the second time 
is the check on the third time and not vice versa; on this see foot- 
note 3. 
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certainly save my soul? Where can I be of more help to 
others? Along what lines do my talents run?” and so forth. 
All this is good, Father Rahner would say, if we have 
first tried the first two times of election and have dis- 
covered that the different spirits are in fact not at work 
in us. Moreover, we should recall that St. Ignatius ques- 
tioned the earnestness of one who is not so moved. In 
other words, the presupposition that we are not and will 
not be moved by the different spirits is directly foreign 
to the saint’s thinking. 

For St. Ignatius, the main task of the exercitant is to 
try to get into vital, personal contact with God and in 
this contact to ask God what He wants of him. Only if 
God does not “answer” is the exercitant to consider 
quietly the pros and cons; and even in this case, after ar- 
riving at his decision, he is to ask God for confirmation 
in the form of consolation.’ Instinctively perhaps we find 
such language strange: “How can God tell us His will 
through consolations and desolations?” And yet it re- 
mains true that Ignatius was convinced that God can and 
does “talk” to us through consolations and that we can 
interpret His “words” to us through the rules for the 
discernment of spirits. Once this fundamental position 
of the saint is accepted, one sees these rules in their 
proximity to the election at the very heart of the Spiritual 
Exercises. 

The same can also be said for our daily prayer as well. 
For, as Father Josef Stierli points out in his article, 
“Ignatian Prayer: Seeking God in All Things,” the search 
for God in all things is primarily a search for the will of 
God in all things; only secondarily is it an affective con- 
templation of Him in His creatures. In our daily prayer 
we are to ask God what His will is for us, “not only in 
our state of life but also in all particulars.”’* 

Father Adolf Haas shows us in his article, ““The Mys- 
ticism of Saint Ignatius as Seen in His Spiritual Diary,” 
how St. Ignatius did this in his own daily prayer. Here we 
see the saint seeking, in the heights of mystical union with 
the different Persons of the Trinity confirmation of his 


* Spiritual Exercises, n. 178: “If a choice of a way of life has not 
been made in the first and second time, below are given two ways 
of making a choice of a way of life in the third time.” See also n. 
180, where even in the third time of election we are told to “beg 
God our Lord to deign to move my will, and to bring to my mind 
what I ought to do in this matter that would be more for His praise 
and glory”—as though in one final attempt to remain in the second 
time. Only after this request are we to “use the understanding to 
weigh the matter with care and fidelity.” And after reaching a de- 
cision through this rational process, we are to “turn with great dili- 
gence to prayer in the presence of God our Lord, and offer Him 
this choice that the Divine Majesty may deign to accept and con- 
firm it if it is for His greater service and praise” (n. 183). 

* Summary of the Constitutions of the Society of Jesus, Rule 17. 
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election concerning his order’s poverty. “Eternal Father, 
confirm me in my election. Eternal Son, confirm me. 
Eternal Holy Spirit, confirm me. Holy Trinity, confirm 
me. Thou, my only God, confirm me.”> The entire con- 
text of this prayer shows that Ignatius is here not seeking 
strength to carry out an election already made, but the 
assurance that what he has elected is truly the will of God. 
Confirmation means, therefore, the certitude, penetrating 
the entire personality, that one has really found God's 
will. It is—to use the phrase found frequently in the 
letters of both St. Ignatius and St. Francis Xavier—“the 
grace to feel in the innermost part of our being God's will 
for us.’6 


Role of the Retreat Director 


This interpretation of Father Rahner, of course, raises 
serious dogmatic questions and difficulties. Can we really 
trust the rules for the discernment of spirits? Does God 
really make known to individuals His will for them 
as individuals? Are the first and second times for election 
really more secure than the more rational third time? 
What is the relation between God’s will for the individual 
and the consolation experienced as confirmation? It was 
the task of Father Karl Rahner to answer these and other 
questions. He does so brilliantly; but since his article will 
appear soon in English,? we need not discuss it here, 
especially since its complex reasoning processes would 
take us far beyond the scope of this present paper. 

What should be stressed here is that in the light of this 
interpretation the role of the retreat director is seen 
under a new aspect. Retreat-giving need not involve so 
much the ability to give inspiring points for meditation 
(Ignatius insisted that these be short and “to the point, 
that the main work be left to the exercitant’’), as the 
ability to discern the spirits at work in the exercitant’s 
soul in his search for the will of God. This is a pains- 
taking, delicate task, not to be regarded lightly. Ignatius 
himself thought that of all the Jesuits of his day (over 
a thousand) he knew of only three who fulfilled his ex- 
pectations of a good retreat master.’ In this context the 

5 Ignatius, p. 199. 

*It is astonishing to see how often this phrase occurs at the close 
of the letters of both saints. In the original Spanish, Saint Ignatius 
often uses the word “‘sentir la voluntad de Dios,” which means con- 
siderably more than “to know” and is better translated as “‘to feel” 
or “to be deeply aware of.” On this see Obras completas de S. 
= de Loyola, edited by Ignacio Iparraguirre, S.J. (Madrid: BAC, 

‘In the translation of the book Das Dynamische in der Kirche 
(Freiburg: Herder, 1958). 

® Ignatius, p. 257. 
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last part of Father Bacht’s article on the role of the re- 
treat director deserves careful study and restudy. 

Father Friedrich Wulf’s article on Ignatius as director 
of souls is important in this connection, because it con- 
tains many remarkable, hitherto unpublished, texts which 
reveal the saint’s personality. Here, too, we see the tre- 
mendous importance Ignatius placed on the discernment 
of spirits in his direction of others. The article furnishes 
rich food for thought for any spiritual director. 


Practical Importance of This Interpretation 


We have been able here to sketch only briefly the 
more important points of this book. There are many 
others. We can only encourage the reader to take the book 
and study it carefully; it is to be hoped that the work finds 
an early translation, for the ideas it contains are basic for 
a proper understanding of the Spiritual Exercises and of 
Ignatian spirituality. Father Hugo Rahner’s article is of 
special importance for it returns to the position of St. 
Ignatius that God really “talks” with us in prayer and in 
time of retreat, that He really makes His will known to us 
—His will for us as individuals. Retreat making is, there- 
fore, not so much a time of mere resolution making, as 
of finding God; not so much a renovation of spirit 
as an inner development in which the person strives for 
deep, personal contact with God and, in this contact, for 
God's will for him as an individual. This is the deeper 
meaning hidden in Ignatius’ use of the word “election.” 

This is a bold interpretation, but one which is receiv- 
ing more and more backing by recent research.® It is an 
interpretation that deserves serious attention. One gets 
the impression at times that retreats are a trifle too volun- 
taristic, somewhat too impersonal, too separated from 
prayerful union with God. Do not many work out resolu- 
tions, make plans for the future, form new particular 
examens—all quite independently of formal prayer? Of 
course, once we have made the resolutions and plans, we 
offer them to God, ask His grace to fulfill them, and so 
forth; but the resolution making process itself remains 
basically rounded-off in itself, shut off, completely (as it 
were) “our own.” Often we are not open to God during 
the process itself. “God, what will You have me do? What 
do You want of me?” Such an approach would open us 
to God within the very resolution making process, The 
latter would become, quite literally, a search for the will 


®See especially Gaston Fessard, S.J., La dialectique des Exercices 
Spirituels de Saint Ignace de Loyola (Paris: 1956) and August Brun- 
ner, S.J., “Die Erkenntnis des Willen Gottes nach den Geistlichen 
Ubungen des heiligen Ignatius von Loyola,” in Geist und Leben, v. 
30 (1957), pp. 199-212. See also the bibliography given by Father 
Rahner in his footnotes, especially on pages 305, 312, and 313. 
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of God. The dialogue with God would begin immediately 
(not merely after the formation of resolutions) and at a 
much deeper level of the individual’s personality. There 
would be (to use Browning's words) “no spot for the crea- 
ture to stand in,” not even his good resolutions. For we 
are creatures in everything. We serve God only through 
His gift to us. He alone knows how we can serve Him as 
individuals with a radicality of dedication and surrender. 
He alone can break into the hard core that “protects” 
the inner core of a self and there touch us and so awaken 
us to life. It is possible and all too easy to form plans of 
serving God which, although good, do not get down into 
the real self, do not take hold of the whole person, and 
which, when completed, contain the danger of being 
something “outside God,” something strictly our own. 
To avoid this danger the use of the rules for the discern- 
ment of spirits in the second time to making an election 
can be of fundamental importance and help. 
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Courage and Counseling 


Nothing has quite the force to convince us that we are 
human as the phenomenon of fear. And nothing can ap- 
pear to be so ridiculous. Bruce Catton, in his account of 
the early years of the Civil War, Glory Road, records an 
amusing incident of a panic-stricken squad of Union 
troops put to flight by a rumor of a Rebel breakthrough 
some miles ahead. As the men ran in disorder past a farm- 
house, a calm old lady sat on the porch enjoying the 
spectacle. The soldiers were almost out of their heads in 
the grip of mob hysteria, and the woman stood up and 
called to them, “What in the world are you boys running 
from? They’re only men!” 

The soldiers had no answer for the jibe, of course. Each 
of them knew that he wasn’t acting with cool reason at 
the moment. The enemy hadn’t been seen and counted 
and a quiet estimation made of their striking force. The 
Northerners were simply running, that was all. It was the 
best they could do at the time. Terror had them by the 
throats. All the unknowns were jumbled and lumped to- 
gether and blown up into something like that horrifying 
ghost that children see leaning over their beds at night. 
That’s what was chasing the squad of Yankees. 

Most of us have little trouble understanding this sort of 
panic because we have found ourselves in somewhat sim- 
ilar circumstances, in the grip of unreasonable fears 
and emotions. Everyone is acquainted with worry and 
anxiety and tension, at least of a minor sort: the “formless 
fears” of C. S. Lewis. What makes such fears particularly 
mysterious and exasperating is the fact that frequently 
enough we are fully conscious that there is nothing to be 
anxious about, or certainly nothing in the situation that 
calls for quite the emotional response we find ourselves 
giving it. 

We wonder where our courage is at times like these. 
Yet strange to say, we have not lost our major life-ideals 
in any way: We would rather die than desert our cause, 
and we would never calmly choose to be traitors no mat- 


ter what the threat. Still we find ourselves unnerved by | 
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a set of circumstances of small moment and reacting 
childishly while we know we are not childish at heart. 

And I am not speaking here of a problem which I 
consider to be a specifically religious one. It would not 
be correct to say that there are special threats in the re- 
ligious or priestly life viewed in its spiritual aspects. For 
our consecration to God is not a gamble. On the contrary, 
vows are means of making perfection of life more easy and 
secure. One of the purposes of the vows, according to St. 
Thomas, is to eliminate the main obstacles to a perfect 
love and service of God, to guarantee, as much as is pos- 
sible on this earth, a secure hold on some of the most 
powerful spiritual means the Church knows of. 

If we are subject to worries and fears of various kinds 
to a somewhat greater extent than ordinary people, the 
reason is probably the simple fact that we have taken 
on a rather ambitious form of life, that our aim is high, 
that we make a more self-conscious effort right from the 
beginning to fill out and make use of our share of human 
talent. Our counterparts on the non-religious level are 
the politicians and the doctors and the scholars, yes, and 
those bent on heaping up a material fortune. It is with 
this group that we might find a comparable level of 
tension, anxiety, and worry. 

From this point of view, then, we should not be sur- 
prised to discover that part of the price of our spiritual 
ambitions will be some sort of interior susceptibility to 
inner conflicts and phobias. But we have far more reason 
for trying to control and limit our anxieties and fears than 
have other ambitious people. Our target is not an earthly 
one, but the glory of God and the sanctification of men. 
It will be a great loss if we are kept from that. 

The panic of the Union troop was not a logical and 
calculated response to a threat, and this is the case with 
human fears generally. Our responses are seldom exactly 
what they should be; and I am not referring to any sort 
of psychotic or compulsively neurotic reaction, but just 
to the “off-balance” emotional reactions that perfectly 
normal people experience. 

For instance, there is nothing unusually abnormal in 
a religious who is worried, even greatly worried, about 
some truly risky situation: whether, for example, a certain 
student should be expelled for the good of the others or 
for the relief of the teacher. The trouble begins, though, 
when the legitimate and reasonable worry develops into 
a permanent and troublesome anxiety that lowers his ef- 
ficiency and impairs the effectiveness of his work. 

It is perfectly normal and rational to experience the 
sensation of loneliness when one actually is alone. The 
presence of God, for the ordinary person, simply does 
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not compensate for the absence of human companionship. 
Holiness does not change the social nature of man. But 
loneliness becomes an unreasonable thing when it carries 
us into a paralyzing depression despite all we do to pre- 
vent it. Such self-pity is not deliberately chosen. We do 
not turn it on as we might a TV set. We should not be 
surprised, then, if it does not fade out with a simple flick 
of a switch. 

The ambitious role we have chosen in life often calls 
for public service. Religious frequently work in the public 
eye, teaching, lecturing, or representing their group in a 
panel discussion or at a civic council of some kind. Every 
normal person will feel some sort of nervous excitement 
or self-consciousness in public appearances, particularly 
at first. But these normal emotional reactions can become 
unreasonable bullies. They can scare us out of our job and 
our vocation altogether; or, what is bad enough, ruin our 
performance. 

Nor does it satisfy us to say “God will supply” and be 
done with it. We are not entitled to leave things to God 
until we have exhausted all our ordinary resources and 
our ingenuity as well. In action, it is a good rule to act as 
though everything depends on our own work (as though 
God will not supply), provided we pray as though every- 
thing depends on God. 

Other instances of normal emotions which get out of 
hand are easy to find. To hesitate makes sense when much 
is at stake and when we are all too conscious of our falli- 
bility. But excessive hesitancy and indecision can sap our 
strength and waste our time. Again, discouragement is 
an understandable thing in view of our daily failings; 
but unfortunately this very subtle and dangerous emotion 
(Is it not a form of fear?) can grow into a sentimental 
resignation to mediocrity of a ruinous kind. Again, the 
sense of guilt is common and healthy, scruples a torment- 
ing excess. Embarrassment is everyone’s lot at one time or 
another, but a permanent timidity is usually a limita- 
tion. 

All of us feel emotion at times; almost all suffer from an 
excess of it at least occasionally. Under stress we feel con- 
fused. Some exasperating inner battle is going on and we 
must bear it at least for a time. It is on such occasions, 
when we have only a blurred view of our value scale, that 
we make hurried and faulty decisions. If the instances of 
emotional pressure are frequent, we may find ourselves 
regularly doing quite childish things. We know what is 
right, but by a weird subconscious illogic, we do not feel 
that it is the right thing to do—at least not this time. We 
know we should not be timid or unnerved or so worried 
as we are. It may even be clear to us that our state of 
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mind is ridiculous, that we will laugh at ourselves later 
on. But at the time, it does not feel ridiculous at all. It 
is not a laughing matter. 

The philosophers can explain it all to us in technical 
terms. The mind, they say, exercises only political con- 
trol over the emotions. But what concerns the average 
person most is what in the world to do about it. What 
kind of interior politics will get the constituents back into 
line? Prayer and the sacraments, mortification, sublima- 
tion, distraction, advice-seeking, rest—all of these we en- 
list in our cause and still we find ourselves over-reacting 
to minor threats, slipping into unreasonable depression, 
or harrassed by toll-taking inner unrest. 

Courage alone is not the cure. Nor, in fact, can we talk 
of a complete cure in this world for this weakness in 
our make-up. A cure will only come in heaven with the 
restoration of the gift of integrity which the first human 
being lost for the whole family that follows him. 

A partial solution to this type of problem may very well 
be counseling—and that is the burden of this article—but 
not just any kind of counseling will help. These are 
cases where information is not lacking—the sufferer ordi- 
narily knows the pertinent facts or at least knows where 
they can be found—and so there is very little to be gained 
in having them told to him all over again. And since the 
person’s desire to get over the problem is very great to be- 
gin with, the type of counseling which includes strong 
urging on the counselor’s part is likewise of little use. 

Now this particular area is one that the so-called “client- 
centered” or “non-directive” or “self-directive” counseling 
is admirably suited to take care of. In practice such coun- 
seling has been found to help with many kinds of prob- 
lems, from normal everyday decision-making to the give- 
and-take of classroom discussion, from the troublesome 
minor fears we are discussing here to more serious per- 
sonality conflicts. 

Client-centered counseling is by no means a modern in- 
vention. In fact, some Catholic authorities claim that it 
is very similar to the approach of some traditional spir- 
itual directors. However, a new surge of interest has taken 
place in the field since the early 1940's. Responsible for 
much of this new interest is Dr. Carl Rogers. His book, 
Client-Centered Therapy (New York: Houghton Mifflin, 
1951), is probably the most important book in the field 
today. In 1952 Reverend Charles A. Curran of Loyola 
University, Chicago, published his well known book 
Counseling in Catholic Life and Education (New York: 
Macmillan, 1952), in which he demonstrated the relation 
of such counseling to Thomistic psychology and ex- 
plained how these psychological counseling skills can be 
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applied to specifically Catholic problems. This book is 
still the standard Catholic treatment of the matter, and 
though directed primarily to psychologists, would be 
valuable reading for anyone interested in learning more 
about the subject. 

In the past fifteen years the seeds sown by these writers 
have been blown about a good deal by the winds of dis- 
cussion and hearsay. Hardly a spiritual director any- 
where, I would guess, has not heard at least indirectly 
of client-centered counseling. But such counseling is by 
no means a simple thing which can be evaluated from a 
chance discussion of the subject, or a skill learned hap- 
hazardly. Counseling, according to these psychologists, is 
a delicate art which requires careful study and long prac- 
tice. A few threads of the method picked up here and 
there are almost certainly to be of little use in developing 
any kind of efficient counseling skill. 

It would be rash to attempt an adequate explanation 
of psychological counseling in the space of a short article. 
Perhaps the general vicinity of the method may be in- 
dicated by a brief sketch of its boundaries. The area 
within can be properly explored only by going to a longer 
book on the subject. 

For the moment, then, let us deal with the boundaries, 
taking Father Curran’s book as our guide: What do these 
psychologist-counselors not do? 

For one thing, they do not consider it part of their 
function to cheer up the client or to treat his problems 
and his worries lightly. We usually assume that a natu- 
rally gifted counselor is a cheerful outgoing self-reliant 
person who can pass on his genial optimism to people in 
trouble. The non-directive approach is quite different. 


If the counselor tries to persuade the client that his problems 
are not so great, the person is apt to feel that the counselor does 
not understand.... He may become either hostile or silent. 
To lessen a person’s concentration on the wenger aspects of 
his present situation is often to destroy his most effective moti- 
vation, since it may be necessary for a person to become sharply 
aware of this unhappiness in order to make the effort to change 
(p. 222). 


The aim of counseling is not so much to give reas- 
surance, which often only furthers dependency, but to 
enable the person to become more self-controlled and 
reliant. 


There is naturally a feeling of pity and sympathy for those 
who are in personal distress. Understandably, then, the coun- 
selor may feel urged to give reassurance and encouragement to 
one who appears in need. Experience in counseling shows 
that such reassurance, while not without value, is less effective 
than the kind of calm, quiet acceptance that enables a person 
to gain intrinsic confidence in himself (p. 335). 
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Again, these counselors do not consider it essential that 
a warm personal friendship be established with their 
clients. While they do insist that the counselor's attitude 
be one of acceptance and even of “caring,” they guard 
against the sort of relationship where the client will lean 
too dependently on his counselor. Also, when counseling 
conditions are ideal and the counselor’s function is not 
combined with some other function (such as teacher or 
superior, for instance), the client-centered counselor does 
not want to be asked for advice, and has a policy of 
not giving advice during the interview itself. 

In the free, relaxed, unthreatening atmosphere of the in- 
terview, (the client) can talk sincerely and objectively about 
himself. He is then apt to be far more critical and demanding 
of himself than any adviser could be. Yet these demands will 
be more constructive and significant and produce more ade- 
quate changes than “just being told what to do” (p. 254). 


The special effect of this counseling process is that it 
tends to reduce unreasonable fears by getting them out in 
the open where they can be viewed objectively. Fears wiil 
usually grow when they are isolated within us. 


Often we consider our problems unique, feeling they have 
happened only to us. When a person feels like this, to be 
allowed to share what he considers peculiar or unusual is a 
great relief. One understanding person seems to symbolize the 
whole of humanity. If a person can talk to someone, especially 
one who is in a respected and defined role, the feeling of pecu- 
eo) and the sense of isolation are noticeably decreased (p. 

The counselor’s central aim is to allow the person to 
solve his own problem or conflict. If the client does not 
really want a solution, the counselor is helpless. But 
where there is a sincere will to resolve the conflict, the 
counselor attempts to establish an atmosphere in which 
the client can best be reasonably helped to work out his 
problems. 

But the person is the focus, not the problem. His feeling 
of support comes from someone who is deeply interested 
in him and who is trying sincerely to understand him. 
This interest and understanding is communicated to the 
client by what are termed “responses,” but these are not 
just any sort of conversational reply that may occur to 
the counselor. These responses are made with extreme 
care. The counselor strives to be an auxiliary, empathetic 
reasoning self—warm, objectifying and clarifying. 

There is here a basic regard for the way each one 
must finally develop personal virtues in himself: he must 
control himself. As Father Curran says: 


The counselor’s whole personal attitude and manner, as well 
as his responses, must be suffused with a genuine respect for the 
integrity of the person. He must have a sense of the sacredness 
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and inviolability of human personality at its deepest and most 
intimate level. ‘This is what gives meaning and purpose to the 
careful way in which he responds only to what the other person 
has actually shared freely with him.... The counselor is con- 
vinced that...only when he aids a person to increase his 
own reasonableness can his counseling ultimately result in any 
truly prudential choice and action. Such a counselor respects, 
in its most real sense, the basic “incommunicability” of pru- 
dence and all moral virtue founded upon each prudence (p. 
286). 

Then what does the counselor do? Is he no more than 
a good listener? By no means. The counselor follows a 
definite program. The details of it, however, would carry 
us beyond the scope of this paper. Perhaps some idea of 
psychological counseling can be gathered from Father 
Curran’s definition at the beginning of the book. 


Counseling is...a definite relationship where, through the 
counselor’s sensitive understanding and skillful responses, a 
person objectively surveys the past and present factors which 
enter into his personal confusions and conflicts and, at the same 
time, reorganizes his emotional reactions so that he not only 
chooses better ways to reach his reasonable goals, but has sufh- 
cient confidence, courage, and moderation to act on these 
choices (p. 1). 


The definition is general, of course, but it is easy to 
see how it applies to the kind of problem described in the 
opening section of this paper. In fact, Father Curran 
explicitly applies it to this area. 

One of the most essential and basic distinctions we must 
make in understanding non-directive counseling is this: 
that it is not the same thing as spiritual direction or 
guidance as these functions are usually understood. In his 
introduction to Curran’s book, Cardinal Tisserant brings 
out this difference. 


The counselor’s purpose—differing from that of the teacher 
and guide—is not so much to direct activity or give knowledge 
as it Is to create an opperteneny where a person can develop the 
virtue of counsel in himself and grow gradually able to control 
his confusing emotions and instincts. ... 


Spiritual guides may choose to employ at times these 
counseling skills, but the two functions, that of guide and 
that of counselor, remain distinct. The spiritual guide, 
considered as a person to whom one goes to check on the 
advisability of one’s decisions, who takes an active and 
apostolic interest in a person’s spiritual progress, whose 
rightful role includes urging his client to greater heights 
of perfection and in pointing out the way—this sort of 
person is still one of the important spiritual means which 
religious are blessed with. Spiritual directors today can 
depend more and more on the growing volume of 


spiritual writings and the greater availability of the fonts 
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of our religion in printed form. But the work cannot be 
left entirely to books. 

Still, the counselor (in our special sense) need not al- 
ways be the spiritual guide—and there are often real 
advantages in the roles being played by separate persons. 
For the usefulness of counseling often extends into areas 
where the spiritual guide would rightly not care to go. 
And many instances of the exasperating minor fear- 
situations we discussed in the beginning are examples of 
this. 

Counselors, then, who are trained in this skill can make 
themselves useful in helping us solve our inner con- 
flicts. If these counselors are well trained people, they will 
not conflict with our ordinary spiritual guides or impair 
the effectiveness of our ordinary sources of religious 
knowledge or inspiration. But they can help us muster 
the courage needed to overcome the unreasonable excesses 
of emotion, even if they will never be able to cure these 
conflicts entirely. 

In the end, we will still have need for courage, but it 
will not be simply that courage which a submarine 
captain described as “fear that has said its prayers.” 
Rather it will be fear that has opened its eyes, counted 
the force of the enemy, calculated the threat, and in an 
atmosphere of objectivity and realism, responds to the 
fear stimulus as reasonably as is humanly possible. 


++ + 
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Survey of Roman 


Documents 


The documents which appeared in Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis from December 31, 1960, to March 29, 1961, will be 
summarized in the following pages. All page references 
throughout the article will be accompanied by the year 
of publication. 


Christmas Messages 


On December 22, 1960 (1961, pp. 5-15), Pope John 
XXIII radioed the annual Christmas message to the 
world, using as his text the words: “We have seen his 
glory... full of grace and truth” (Jn 1:14). The Child of 
Bethlehem, he said, is the Truth who pours forth His 
treasures to enlighten all creation. Accordingly, he con- 
tinued, man’s ability to know the truth imposes on him 
a sacred and serious obligation. The Pope added a con- 
sideration of the negative and positive demands of the 
eighth commandment, giving especial emphasis to the 
obligation to think, honor, say, and do the truth. He then 
voiced his regrets at the presence on earth of an anti- 
decalogue spirit that violates the eighth commandment 
along with the other nine. He concluded by urging all, 
especially those with authority and influence, to shrink 
from the spreading of anything that is opposed to truth. 

On December 24, 1960 (1961, pp. 37-41), the Pontiff 
received the Christmas wishes of the College of Cardinals 
and replied with an allocution in which he called them 
and all the faithful to make a true and personal prepara- 
tion for Vatican Council II. On December 29, 1960 (1961, 
pp. 41-43), the Pope expressed his Christmas greetings 
to the diplomatic corps. He voiced his great respect for 
each of the nations represented, spoke about his anxiety 
for peace and concord among men, announced an en- 
cyclical during 1961 for the seventieth anniversary of 


Rerum novarum, and urged his listeners to stress in their _ 


attitudes those things that give confidence and hope. 
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The January Consistories 


During January three consistories (1961, pp. 66-83) 
were held for the creation of four new cardinals. In the 
secret consistory of January 16, 1961, Cardinal Pizzardo 
was made camerlengo of the College of Cardinals for 1961. 
The Holy Father then delivered the usual allocution on 
the state of the Church; afterwards he created the new 
cardinals (Cardinals Ritter, Quintero, Concha Cordoba, 
and Ferreto), announced the hierarchical appointments 
made since the last consistory, and received various postu- 
lations for the pallium. At the public consistory of Janu- 
ary 19, 1961, he bestowed the red hat on the new cardinals 
and listened to reports on the causes of three servants 
of God, among whom were Bishop John Neumann of 
Philadelphia and Catherine Tekakwitha. At a secret 
consistory held the same day the Pontiff assigned the new 
cardinals their Roman churches. 


Allocutions and Messages 


On November 14, 1960 (1960, pp. 1000-14), the Vicar 
of Christ spoke to the members and consultors of the 
various commissions and secretariats of Vatican Council 
II. He remarked that at the present time there is no spe- 
cial need to consider any special doctrine of the faith; 
rather the Council would be concerned to give new 
vigor and light to the Christian way of thinking and liv- 
ing. He stressed the great importance of his hearers’ 
work both for the matter of unity among Christians as 
well as for the internal good of the Church. The con- 
cluding part of his allocution made sorrowful reference to 
the Church, silent and persecuted, in many countries. 

On December 4, 1960 (1960, pp. 1014-19), the Holy 
Father addressed a group of Italian newspapermen. In 
the first part of the allocution His Holiness emphasized 
the need for a competent professional training for all 
members of the Catholic press. In return, they should re- 
ceive a just salary for their work and this in spite of the 
financial difficulties of the Catholic press. He warned his 
listeners, however, not to become purely professional, that 
is, oblivious of prayer, charity, and the apostolate. In the 
second part John XXIII urged his listeners to the prac- 
tice of that charity which would lead to unity among 
themselves and among all the faithful. They should aid 
Catholics to have confidence in the social doctrine of the 
Church and help them to become penetrated with the 
Christian way of thinking and judging. At the same time 
they should not allow themselves to grow tolerant of 
error and of things that endanger the various domains 
of public life. The concluding part of the allocution ex- 
horted the journalists to cultivate a profoundly Christian 
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sensibility that.avoids exaggeration and aggressiveness and 
seeks to persuade by solid arguments. 

On December 8, 1960 (1961, pp. 30-37), His Holiness 
spoke to the faithful of Rome gathered in St. Mary 
Major. He told the people that the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception, which has always delighted 
noble souls, should lead them to work earnestly for the 
elevation of public and private morals. There is, he said, 
at the present time an unprecedented offensive against 
morality; in the battle against this, Mary Immaculate 
will be a model and a source of strength. He then re- 
called the work of the different Popes in behalf of the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception and concluded 
his allocution by urging his listeners to offer their prayers 
and sufferings that God will work on souls through the 
means of the coming Vatican Council II. 

On January 14, 1961 (1961, pp. 102-4), the Vicar of 
Christ addressed the Tenth International Conference of 
Social Science. After remarking that the world is in a 
period of transformation because of urbanization, greater 
mechanization, and the consequent changes in ways of 
living, he said that it was the irreplaceable task of his 
listeners to assist the individual who may otherwise endure 
grave damage during this transformation. On January 
26, 1961 (1961, pp. 104-5), the Pope spoke to members 
of the European Parliamentary Assembly and to non- 
European groups associated with the European Economic 
Community. In his speech he stressed the necessity of 
the rich helping the poor, of the strong supporting the 
weak, and of the more advanced assisting those less de- 
veloped. 

On February 13, 1961 (1961, pp. 154-58), the Pope 
addressed the pastors and Lenten preachers of Rome. 
Remarking that the word of God must always be adapted 
to the historical and cultural exigencies of each age, he 
went on to discuss the sources for sound preaching: the 
Bible, the fathers of the Church, the liturgy, the teach- 
ing of the Roman Pontiffs. The act of preaching, he said, 
should be marked by clarity, calmness, and a lack of sharp- 
ness or polemic. It should also flow from a life of holiness, 
a life of recollection and contemplation especially of the 
Gospels. He urged his listeners to give in their sermons a 
solid nourishment of doctrine, morality, and worship. 

On January 6, 1961 (1961, p. 106), the Pope sent a 
radio message to Nicaragua for the inauguration there 
of a Catholic radio station; in the message he extolled 
St. Paul as the noble ideal of all those who labor to spread 
the Gospel. On February 12, 1961 (1961, pp. 151-53), he 
delivered an allocution on the thirtieth anniversary of 
the Vatican Radio Staticn, stressing the good that radio 


and television can do for the service of truth and charity. _ 
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On February 19, 1961 (1961, pp. 159-63), he addressed the 
members of the Company of St. Paul, speaking for the 
most part on the greatness of their founder, Cardinal 
Ferrari of Milan. 


Calendars of Dioceses and Religious Institutes 
On February 14, 1961 (1961, pp. 168-80), the Sacred 


Congregation of Rites issued an instruction on the rules 
for adapting the particular liturgical calendars of indi- 
vidual dioceses and of religious orders and congregations 
to the new code of rubrics. The first chapter of the docu- 
ment gives the general norms that should be followed, 
including the prescription that three copies of al] such 
calendars should be sent to the congregation. The second 
chapter is concerned with the number and extension of 
feasts: the number of feasts should be limited; feasts of 
saints about whom little or nothing is known should be 
dropped. In the calendars of religious institutes there 
should be individual feasts throughout the institute only 
for those saints and blessed who are important for the 
whole institute; other saints and blessed should have a 
feast only in their own province, a commemoration in 
the institute as a whole; and “minor” blessed should have 
a feast only where their relics are kept with a commemora- 
tion only in that province. Chapter Three rules that 
particular feasts (not including those mentioned in the 
new code) should ordinarily be third-class ones. Chapter 
Four considers the day of celebration of the feasts; as far 
as possible, the feast should be on the day of the saint’s 
or blessed’s death; rules are also given for feasts formerly 
assigned to Sunday; the particular feast of the Blessed 
Virgin formerly assigned to May 31 should be assigned to 
May 8. Chapter Five gives the rules for the principal and 
secondary patrons and directs that purely devotional 
feasts (for example, the House of Loretto) should regu- 
larly be suppressed. Chapter Six gives directions for 
Breviary changes including the prescription that the 
historical lesson should be short (about one hundred 
twenty words), easy to read, and historically accurate. 
Chapter Seven gives directions to be observed in print- 
ing Breviaries and Missals; Chapter Eight considers the 
matter of indults and privileges. 


Other Documents 


By the motu proprio, La sollecitudine pastorale, of 
February 29, 1960 (1960, 998-1000), the Pontifical Com- 
mission for the Ecclesiastical Archives of Italy was 
established as a moral person and given the statutes that 
henceforth will govern its activities. On December 5, 1960 


_ (1960, pp. 1022-25), the Commission issued an instruc- 
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tion to local ordinaries and religious superiors of Italy 
on the correct administration of their archives. 

On June 12, 1960 (1961, pp. 129-41), the Holy Father 
issued the decretal letter decreeing the canonization of 
John de Ribera (1532-1611), bishop and confessor. On 
July 20, 1960 (1961, pp. 112-13), the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites approved the reassumption of the cause of Blessed 
Charles Lwanga (died in 1886; beatified in 1920). On the 
same date (1961, pp. 114-17), the same congregation ap- 
proved the introduction of the cause of the Servant of 
God George Mary Martinelli (1655-1727), founder of the 
Oblate Missionaries of Rho. 

The Sacred Consistorial Congregation issued a decree 
concerning military chaplains on November 27, 1960 
(1961, pp. 49-50). According to the decree, all military 
chaplains who have confession faculties from their own 
military vicar and who are present anywhere in the world 
in a place reserved for military personnel can validly and 
licitly hear the confessions of all who are subject to any 
military vicar and who freely ask to confess. In other 
words military personnel can go to any military chaplain 
of any nation who fulfills the above conditions. On Janu- 
ary 12, 1961 (1961, pp. 111-12), the same congregation 
issued a declaration of excommunication for those who 
forced the archbishop and the apostolic administrator 
from Haiti. 

On July 19, 1960 (1961, pp. 52-55) the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Seminaries and Universities incorporated the 
major seminary of Lille into the Faculty of Theology of 
the Catholic University of Lille. On September 8, 1960 
(1961, pp. 117-18), the same congregation decreed the 
canonical establishment of the Holy Family University 
Institute of Education at Asmara. On October 21, 1960 
(1961, p. 56), the Sacred Penitentiary published an in- 
dulgence of ten years to be gained by the faithful who 
with contrite heart offer the fruits of Mass for the dying. 
Under the usual conditions a plenary indulgence can be 
gained once a month by those who have observed this 
practice for a whole month. On February 14, 1961 (1961, 
p- 107) the Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office issued 
a notification, stating that Michael Collin, already dis- 

missed from the Congregation of Priests of the Sacred 
Heart and reduced to the lay state, has been placed under 
interdict. 
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Views, News, Previews 


Vatican Council II 


Civilta Cattolica in its issue of February 4, 1961, pages 
300 to 305, provides some informative statistics on the 
make-up of the various commissions and secretariats for 
Vatican Council II. According to Civilta there are a 
total of 715 members and consultors of these groups; this 
total number includes 49 cardinals (17 of the Roman 
Curia, the others non-curial cardinals); 6 patriarchs; 102 
archbishops; 114 bishops; 176 diocesan clergy; 261 re- 
ligious (belonging to 59 different orders and congrega- 
tions); and 7 lay persons. Of the total number of 715, 48 
belong to the different Oriental rites of the .Church. 
As far as geographical spread is concerned, 528 are from 
Europe, 43 from Asia, 14 from Africa, 70 from North 
America, 48 from Latin America, and 9 from Oceania 
(including in this term Australia and New Zealand). The 
five countries with the largest number of members or 
consultors for the various commissions and secretariats 
are Italy with a total of 174, France with 82, Germany 
with 60, the United States with 55, and Spain with 45. 


The Teaching Brother 


The Proceedings of the First Annual Franciscan Broth- 
ers Educational Institute has been published under the 
title of The Theological and Liturgical Meaning of the 
Teaching Brothers Vocation. The book includes the text 
of addresses on the theology of the brothers’ vocation, on 
liturgy and the religious life, on the brothers’ role in 
parishes and in community schools, and on music in the 
liturgy. Copies of the book may be purchased for one 
dollar from: 

St. Francis College Press 
Brooklyn 31, New York 


Two New Magazines by Sisters 


Notre Dame College of St. Louis, Missouri, has begun 
a new magazine entitled NDC Insight for the publication 
of the reflective and artistic achievements of candidates, 
novices, and professed sisters of the School Sisters of Notre 
Dame. The publication, a semi-annual one, covers the 
entire range of the liberal arts and includes reproduc- 
tions of paintings, statues, and other art objects executed 
by members of the college. NDC Insight is one more man- 
ifestation of the growing vitality of artistic and intel- 
lectual culture among American sisters. 
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Saint Agnes Convent, where the Sisters of St. Agnes 
have their juniorate, has also begun a new publication 
written by members of the juniorate. The magazine, 
issued irregularly at intervals of two or three months, is 
entitled Better Agnesian World Digest. Inspired by the 
Better World Movement founded by Father Lombardi, 
the new magazine aims to foster that movement prin- 
cipally by working for the spiritual and intellectual values 
of the congregation. 


Conference on Christian Humanism 


From August 6 to August 26, 1961, the Conference on 
Christian Humanism, a workshop for college teachers, 
will be held at Asheville, North Carolina, under the 
patronage of the Most Reverend Vincent S. Waters, 
Bishop of Raleigh. During the conference a lecture will 
be given daily by a “master-professor”; there will also 
be a daily seminar meeting of all professors and students. 
The Conference is open to priests, sisters, and lay persons 
who are teaching in colleges or are preparing for college 
teaching. For further information, write: 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. George E. Lynch 
P.O. Box 1949 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Educational Conference of the School Sisters of Notre 
Dame 


The Seventh Annual Educational Conference of the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame will convene at the College 
of Notre Dame of Maryland in Baltimore, August 13 
to August 15, 1961. A Pontifical Mass at the Baltimore 
Cathedral will officially open the conference. The con- 
ference theme, “Personality Patterns and the Religious 
Life,” will be handled through the dialogue technique by 
the Reverend John J. Evoy, S.J. and the Reverend Van 
F. Christoph, S.J., both of Gonzaga University, Spokane, 
Washington. For further information on the conference, 
write: 

Sister Mary Claudine, S.S.N.D. 
College of Notre Dame of Maryland 
Baltimore 10, Maryland 


Conference-a-Month Club 


The Carmelite Fathers of Oakland, New Jersey, have 
begun a Conference-a-Month club for the use of religious 
women. For a set annual fee, any convent will be sent 
at regular intervals a 12-inch unbreakable long play 
record, each with two conferences given by noted speakers 
of the hierarchy and priesthood. Inquiries about the club 
should be sent to: 























The Conference-a-Month Club 
The Carmelite Fathers Guild 
Box 285 

Oakland, New Jersey 


Scripture Notes 


A recent magazine, Current Scripture Notes, edited 
by the Reverend J. A. Grispino, S.M., will be of con- 
siderable use to pastors and to those teaching religion. 
The publication aims to keep its readers abreast of new 
developments in the field of Scripture studies and to do 
this in a brief fashion intended for those with a minimum 
of time at their disposal. The magazine can be ordered 
from: 

Current Scripture Notes 
3875 Harewood Road, N.E. 
Washington 17, D.C. 


Parochial and Public High School Students Compared 


The article, “Scholastic Success of College Freshmen 
from Parochial and Public Schools,” by Robert E. Hill, 
Jr., which was published in The School Review for 
Spring, 1961, pages 60-66, gives a report on a study made 
of the scholastic achievements of parochial and public 
high school students during their first year of college. 
According to the findings reported in the article, the two 
groups did not differ substantially in scholastic achieve- 
ment, when scholastic aptitude was ignored; neverthe- 
less what differences could be noted favored the public 
school students. However, when scholastic aptitude was 
controlled, it was found that “there was a statistically 
significant superiority in the scholastic achievement of the 
public school group.” The report should be of concern 
to Catholic educators both from the viewpoint of the 
validity of the findings as well as from that of ascertain- 
ing the causes of such differences, if they actually exist. 
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[The following answers are given by Father Joseph 
F. Gallen, S.J., professor of canon law at Woodstock 
College, Woodstock, Maryland.] 


For the sake of clarity and brevity, it is practically always 
necessary to rephrase questions somewhat. I have left the follow- 
ing communications untouched. One sentence only was omitted; 
it merely expressed thanks to the Review For RELIcIous. 
The first communication was from a sister outside this country, 
but English is evidently her native language. The other com- 
munications are from American sisters. 

a) “All priests seem to agree that there is an urgent need 
for adaptation in congregations of religious women. However, 
as far as I can observe, they do nothing about it, except make 
fun of nuns, if not openly, at least among themselves. Some go 
so far as to ridicule the sisters. The sisters themselves are just 
as much, if not more, aware of this need as are the priests 
since they are undergoing it and suffering from it. However, 
they have no say about it, and they are utterly powerless. If they 
would dare voice their opinion, it would be considered un- 
wholesome criticism, disobedience, and lack of religious spirit. 

“What exactly the Holy Father had in mind when discussing 
this need for adaptation in 1951, we have not been told; nor 
did we have a chance to read complete reports since they were 
not made available to us. Thus far, the only response to the 
Holy Father’s call seems to be a simplification of the re- 
ligious garb in some congregations, whereas most of them still 
seem to wait for an order and consider themselves exempt from 
following the advice. Moreover, it seems to me that the gar- 
ment is not the change most needed (and probably was not 
in the mind of the Holy spe since it affects us only ex- 
ternally; but when we have to do things which have become 
utterly meaningless, or we are denied things which are necessary 
either for our psychological well-being or for our apostolate 
for dealing with people, then we are not only harmed ex- 
ternally but it is our very being which is affected. 

“It would be therefore a very welcome and most appreciated 
act of charity on the part of the clergy if they would take 
some positive action to help us out and to make of the sisters 
more mature, more normal, less artificial women, who will 
then also be better fitted to perform their specific task in the 
Church. 

“If adaptation has to come from within the congregation, it 
will never come since most major superiors seem to adhere to 
a kind of asceticism which does not admit of such an adapta- 
tion.” 


b) “At long last our community has begun to give considera- . 


tion to the ideas of renovation and adaptation. As you might 
expect, there have been many parallel and many opposite points 
of view in discussing the simplification of the habit. Many sisters 
of our community are of the opinion that ‘It does not mean us.’ 


The rest of us are willing, even eager, to discuss and make any — 

























































changes which would be in keeping with the needs of the 
present day. We would like to know, ‘Who is right?” Why do 
women place such an excessive attachment to externals? Those 
of us who are in agreement with what we have read are not 
in favor of change for the sake of a change. We sincerely be- 
lieve that we are only seeking a more intense love for God and 
our neighbor. We feel that too much stress is being placed on 
the non-essentials in the religious life. We really want the solid 
holiness that Christ exemplified.” 

c) “We are a group of local superiors attending this institute. 
How do we go about putting these ideas of adaptation and 
renovation into practice? Can we infer from the fact that we 
have been sent to this institute that we may put into practice 
in our communities what we have learned here?” 

d) “We arise at 5:00 a.m. We get in all prayers and leave the 
chapel at 7:45, then five minutes after breakfast charges have to 
be gotten in before school begins at 8:10. For noon super- 
vision the sisters have to hurry to get dinner in less then 
twenty minutes. This includes particular examen, prayers be- 
fore and after dinner. Right after school there is a rush to the 
chapel for Vespers. The members of the generalate, who no 
doubt are very holy, are very old, have been in the generalate 
for years; they merely exchange places every six years. Oc- 
casionally a younger one may get in but cannot exert much 
influence against the venerable superiors. These good mothers 
have no idea of the times and what the sisters out on the 
missions are going through. They demand that every prayer in 
the original rule has to be gotten in and that local superiors 
must never let up. At present the demands in schools, orphan- 
ages, and hospitals are increasing. The sisters have to do all 
the cleaning, cooking, housework in between times. The linen 
to be starched, ironed, clothes to be cleaned take all Saturday. 
We believe that we have no respect for the Sabbath at times 
as it is the only day left to catch up on work. Simplifying the 
habits and eliminating all the starched coifs, etc., Ha 5 at least 
give us Saturday. The majority of sisters go along with our late 
Holy Father’s recommendations, but the higher superiors insist 
that they will not deviate one iota from ancient customs. It 
seems to me that if the recommendations of the Review For 
RELIGIOUS were observed, the sisters would be healthier, happier, 
and holier, as is evidenced by the congregations who have made 
the changes. On many missions there are sisters doing a full 
day’s work who are in their sixties and seventies. They are 
breaking down under the pressure as the rule has to be kept from 
five o’clock on to the letter. Local superiors are becoming des- 
perate. There is no use in describing all this in the Review.... 
There is much talk about adaptation for several years now. 
In all these years, only a few orders have done anything about 
it. Is there no way for a general command to be given to make 
higher superiors comply? The sisters are all for it as is evi- 
denced from discussions on summer campuses among the sisters 
themselves. We wish something could be done once and for all 
for the sake of all the sisters who are working from morning till 
night doing more than their share for the glory of God. This 
is the wish of most sisters and local superiors.” 

e) “How can we safely get the ideas of the young into focus 
and heard, without misinterpretation? Is there any reason why 
these ideas cannot be heard by all and seen by all? Why should 
they be required to write their names to any impressions and 
ideas they have? Even incognito, unsigned, they could be traced 
from small houses. One sister has said they want the ideas not so 
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much to improve on conditions but to get the trend of thought 
of individuals—so they will just say nothing.” 

All italics were contained in the communications. 
Many other communications of the same general type 
have been received; but all that would be open at once 
to a charge of bitterness, resentment, anger, or any other 
inordinate emotion were rejected, even though this 
would not necessarily exclude all truth from the com- 
munication. It will be better to leave these communica- 
tions to the careful study of the reader rather than to 
annotate them in great detail. It will be profitable, how- 
ever, to recall a few principles. 

The religious life is not a democracy; superiors alone 
possess the authority. It has to be admitted that there 
is a tendency today among some religious to think and 
act as if their state were a democracy. “... without any 
hesitation he should be invited to offer freely the sacri- 
fice of his liberty as the vow of obedience demands, that 
vow, We proclaim, which the Church through so many 
centuries has weighed, has put to the test, has properly 
delineated, and has approved” (Pius XII, Review For 
Re.icious, May, 1955, 127). The subject’s obligation is to 
obey; the right of the superior is to direct and command. 
No fair-minded religious can fail to appreciate the heavy 
burdens of a superior. However, the complete consecration 
of one’s will is a tremendous sacrifice; and this of itself 
demands that a superior make every effort to govern in 
an enlightened manner. “In the government of your 
communities, strive to imitate, if we may so speak, those 
qualities that we see in the government of the world 
under the hand of God, farsightedness, understanding, 
kindness, and patience. If you labor in this spirit, you 
can be sure that God will labor in you and for you” (A. 
Cardinal Larraona, Review For REticious, November, 
1956, 321). “The Holy See desires an internal govern- 
ment that is enlightened, prudent, intelligent, firm, but 
above all, maternal, and one preoccupied not only with 
the community in general but also with the individual 
sisters” (Reverend Giulio Mandelli, Directives and De- 
sires of the Holy See for the States of Perfection, 50). A 
superior who rejects, is indifferent to, unmoved by, or 

entirely unconscious of the movement of renovation and 
adaptation cannot be governing in an enlightened man- 
ner. The essence of this movement is progress and the 
more perfect attainment of the purpose of the religious 
life in all its aspects. 

The movement is to proceed prudently, and the Sacred 
Congregation of Religious has on several occasions stated 
that it was to be put into effect without disturbing the 
peace of the community. This may imply slow action; it 


cannot justify no action. No institute exists, of men or 
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women, that is free of the need of renovation and adapta- 
tion. 

Obedience itself reveals that the implementation of 
the movement depends on superiors, especially higher 
superiors. It is their right; it is also their obligation. 
“Inferiors must moreover observe religious discipline, 
which forbids them to arrogate to themselves what be- 
longs to the competency of superiors or to undertake of 
their own motion reforms which ought not to be at- 
tempted without their authorization” (Pius XII, Allocu- 
tion to the Second General Congress of the States of Per- 
fection, December 9, 1957, Bouscaren-O’Connor, Canon 
Law Digest, Supplement, under canon 487). 

Religious obedience, since its purpose is the Christian 
perfection of man, does not deprive him of his dignity 
as a rational being nor imply that he is to be treated 
as an automaton or a child. Inner conflict and tension 
arise if an adult person is governed as if he never had 
an idea or never could have an idea, if father and mother 
not only know best but are the only ones who know or 
can know. It is staggering to realize that so many re- 
ligious superiors act as if they alone could get sufficient 
ideas for the efficient and progressive direction of a com- 
munity, a province, or an institute. This is simply an 
impossibility. Good ideas are precious things, and su- 
periors should search for them and be willing to take 
them from any source, especially from the members of 
their own institute. Admittedly many of the ideas pro- 
posed to superiors will not be good, will be unworkable, 
imprudent, or opposed to the religious life; but it is more 
than worthwhile to listen to many foolish ideas in order 
to secure one good idea. The concept of common life, of 
a religious family, demands primarily that the religious 
work together for their own sanctification, community 
efficiency and happiness, and the efficacy of their apostolic 
ministries. Religious will be neither happy nor successful, 
and the institute will suffer if they are directed as if they 
were of the lowest level of unskilled laborers. They are 
members of the family; and the happiness and success 
of a religious, especially of a woman, depend very much 
on a consciousness of being needed. We would be better 
religious if we were more truly human religious, and 
this applies particularly to superiors. Pius XII affirmed: 
“Some think, and perhaps rightly, that three marks are 
characteristic of our age: amplitude in thought and dis- 
cussion, unification of plan and organization, and speed 
in execution. Are not these three notes also distinctive 
of the Gospel? Are they not characteristic of those who 
profess the Catholic faith and live according to its 
principles? What greater amplitude of vision can be 
opened to your minds than that offered in the words of 
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the Apostle: “All things are yours and you are Christ’s 

and Christ is God’s (1 Cor 3:25)? What closer unity in 
understanding and love than the simplicity and the unity 
declared to you in the Sacred Scripture: ‘God, all in all’ 
(1 Cor 15:26) and “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with thy whole soul and with thy whole mind and with 
thy whole strength.... Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself’ ”” (Mk 12:28-34)? (Allocution to the Congress of 
the States of Perfection, December 8, 1950, Acta Aposto- 
licae Sedis, 43 [1951], 35)? If amplitude of thought and 
discussion are characteristic of our faith, should they not 
be even more distinctive of the state of perfection of our 
faith? 

The Society of Jesus is not ordinarily accused of laxity 
in obedience. The following words of its general, the 
Very Reverend John Baptist Janssens, are worthy of re- 
flection by all superiors. “Subjects are not utensils, ma- 
chines; they are human beings, blessed by the Creator in 
varying degree with ability, intelligence, heart, and en- 
dowed by Divine Liberty with the gift of initiative, which 
varies from the small initiative of a competent cook to the 
vast initiative of a founder. It is part of the plan of Divine 
Providence that all these riches, distributed by God 
among creatures, render possible the hundred-fold re- 
turn. A superior who would strive, under the pretext 
of dependence, to suffocate all initiative of his subjects 
would merit the reproof given by the Divine Master 
to the servant who buried the talent entrusted to him. On 
the contrary, it is the supreme art of a superior to utilize 
to the utmost and in the measure that is humanly possible 
all the resources of his subjects. 

“But the Church acknowledges that every initiative 
should come from above’: the approbation and the de- 
cision, yes; the proposals, the experiments, the initiatives, 
no. To cite only known and evident examples: the feast 
of Corpus Christi, of the Sacred Heart, the Sodalities of 
our Lady, the Work of the Propagation of the Faith, the 
Apostleship of Prayer, the Legion of Mary are so many 
initiatives that arose from below but were approved and 
consecrated from above. The most significant example for 
us is that all our religious institutes arose by initiative 
from below but were later consecrated by authority” 
(Quoted by Reverend Vito Gaiani, O.F.M., Per Una 
Migliore Vita Religiosa, Supplemento A.L.A., Anno V, 
N. 1-2, Gennaio-Aprile, 1957, 64). 


If my mother is making her will and wishes to leave 
a certain amount of money to each of her children, may 
I ask her to make the congregation the beneficiary in- 
stead of me?—If my mother, in settling the estate of my 








father, wishes to make a gift of $1,000 to each of her 
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children, may I suggest that she give my share to the 
congregation to be used in certain areas of the congre- 
gation’s work?—When a certain sister is asked by her 
family what she would like for a gift, she mentions ob- 
jects needed in the department where she works. Is this 
a violation of the spirit of poverty, since the gift is 
used for her convenience, even though she regards it as 
the property of the congregation? 


It is evident that none of these acts is a violation of 
the vow of poverty. The vow forbids a disposition of an 
object of monetary value without the permission of the 
legitimate superior. None of the acts listed above is a 
disposition; all, on the contrary, are a refusal to make 
a disposition, that is, the acceptance of a gift. Nor are 
any of the same acts forbidden by a law of the Church or 
of a particular institute. All of the three acts are evi- 
dently morally good and praiseworthy. The subjective 
motive is presumably good; to give money to the needy 
is an act that is morally good in its object, and no 
circumstance is implied that would make the acts in any 
way morally reprehensible. All of the three acts also 
possess the rather rare moral charm of unselfishness. 

The last act is not contrary to the spirit or virtue of 
poverty, which does not oblige under sin. The sister is 
not attached to an object merely because she requested 
it for her own department. Attachment is the love and 
desire of an object for itself, not for an object inasmuch 
as it is necessary or useful for one’s life or work. The 
sister asks for things “needed” in her department and 
consequently for things inasmuch as they are necessary or 
useful for her work. 

It is possible that the second and third acts are less 
perfect, since the money could be more necessary or use- 
ful for the entire institute or for other parts of the 
institute’s life or work. Per se greater detachment is had 
by an act that leaves the application of property en- 
tirely to superiors and by an act through which property 
would be given to the entire institute or a larger part of 
the institute than to one determined part or work. How- 
ever, all of the acts described in the questions were most 
laudable; and it is a relief to receive questions on poverty 
that do not imply an intention or desire to evade the 
obligation of the vow or of the laws on poverty. “The 
vow of poverty forms the rule of a precise mode of be- 
haviour, exteriorly verifiable. The vow is broken only if, 
in connexion with a material object, there is an act of 
possession without the reasonable permission, at least 
presumed or tacit, of legitimate authority. To keep the 
vow thus carefully is good, but is only a minimum. Re- 
ligious life is so organised that it does not usually demand 
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the greatest sacrifices. By carrying out only the bare 
minimum one does not derive from the vow of poverty, 
and from the evangelical counsel of which the vow is the 
institutional form, all that it is intended to offer as a 
means of spiritual perfection. We must go farther than 
that; here there is tremendous scope for the spiritual de- 
velopment of poverty” (M. Michel Labourdette, O.P., 
The Theology of Religious Poverty, in Poverty [West- 
minster: The Newman Press, 1954], 122-23). 


Aren’t at least many members of a general chapter 
at a great disadvantage because of the language in which 
the chapter can be held; for example, Americans when 
the language of the chapter is French, South Americans 
when it is English, and members of clerical institutes 
when the language is Latin? 


Evidently yes. A Marianist Father has written in a good 
answer to the present question. “Just a footnote to your 
remarks in the latest Review For RE icious [July, 1958] 
on the question of the General Chapter. You might be 
interested to know—perhaps you already do—that at the 
last two Marianist General Chapters held in Fribourg, 
Switzerland, 1951 and 1956, non-capitulars were ad- 
mitted (and bound to secrecy, of course) as interpreters. 
In this way, with a microphone-earphone system similar 
to that used in other international assemblies, the 
capitulars who could not handle French fluently were 
nonetheless enabled to take active part in the delibera- 
tions and to understand all that was being discussed. The 
translations were given as the various delegates spoke, 
and were from French to non-French or vice versa as 
the case might be. The interpreters were Marianist semi- 
narians in residence at the International Seminary, 
where the Chapters were held. I presume that this same 
procedure has been used by other groups and was sur- 
prised to find no mention of it in your article. Or are we 
Marianists notoriously non-linguistic?” Not non-linguistic 
but intelligently realistic, practical, and progressive. 


Is there anything new on the question of the Office 
for congregations of sisters and brothers? 


The recitation of the Little Office of the B. V. M. is not 
commanded by the code nor by the practice of the Holy 
See in approving constitutions. There are lay congrega- 
tions that recite no Office, but the Little Office has been 
more usually prescribed in such institutes. It is well 
known that a good number of lay institutes have changed 
in recent years to the Short Breviary. All such institutes 
that I have encountered were completely satisfied and 
delighted with the change. 











The discussions in recent years have been on the change 
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to the Short Breviary, and many other institutes wish to 
make this change. I believe another change, or another 
form of the same change, should be considered. It 
seems desirable that all lay institutes should be able to 
have the Divine Office. This is the liturgical Office. It 
was noted in the Review For Reticious, May, 1959, 158- 
59, that an institute of religious women of active purpose 
had been permitted to resume solemn vows by a decree 
of the Sacred Congregation of Religious, July 23, 1956. 
With regard to the Office, it was stated: “This order is 
obliged to the daily choral recitation of at least part of 
the Divine Office, but the obligation is only that of 
the constitutions. The religious recite the whole Office 
daily with these exceptions: they recite only one Nocturn 
of Matins and only one of the Little Hours of Terce, 
Sext, and None. It is recommended that at least Vespers 
be sung on Sundays and feast days. Religious who are 
students may be dispensed entirely from the Office (c. 
589, § 2).” This provision led me to believe that the 
Divine Office could be so arranged that it would not 
be too great a burden for a lay congregation. The ques- 
tion is at least something that can be discussed. 

a) Matins. Matins would be of one nocturn and would 
thus consist of three Psalms and three Lessons. 

b) Lauds. This hour would remain unchanged and 
would also present a difficulty. The new rubrics of the 
Divine Office permit the anticipation of Matins, but 
not of Lauds, from two o'clock. On the contrary, they 
command that Lauds, as the morning prayer, be said 
early in the morning in the choral and common recita- 
tion and recommend this also when the Office is recited 
alone (nn. 144-45). It is the custom of lay institutes to 
anticipate Matins and Lauds. This is also very helpful in 
their crowded day. I do not know whether the Holy See 
would favor a petition for the anticipation of Lauds of 
the Divine Office. 

c) Prime. This also would remain unchanged. It could 
be recited as the morning prayers, as is now done in many 
lay institutes. 

d) Terce, Sext, None. One of these could be recited 
each day, for example, Terce on Sunday, Sext on Monday, 
and so forth. I can see no difficulty in the complete elimi- 
nation of these hours in our present question. 

e) Vespers. This hour would remain unchanged. 

f) Compline. This likewise would remain unchanged. 
As the new rubrics highly recommend and particularly 
for religious institutes, Compline could be recited as night 
prayers, even if Matins of the following day had already 
been anticipated (n. 147). This is the practice now in 
many lay congregations. The new rubrics prescribe an 
examination of conscience before the Confiteor in Com- 
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pline when the recitation is choral or in common and 
recommend this when the Divine Office is recited alone 
(n. 147). The night examination of conscience of religious 
is thus provided for, and this practice has been followed 
in some institutes. 

g) Amount of choral recitation, dispensation, language. 
As is at present the case with the Little Office of the 
Blessed Virgin, the amount of the Divine Office to be 
recited in choir would be left to each institute. Many 
lay congregations now have too great a burden of choral 
recitation of the Little Office. Since it is a question of a 
mere]y disciplinary article of the constitutions, superiors 
would have the power of dispensing wholly or partly from 
the choral recitation and also from the individual recita- 
tion. I am avoiding the term “private recitation” because 
the new rubrics (n. 269) are opposed to the term “private 
Mass.” The reason is that the Mass is an act of public 
worship rendered to God in the name of Christ and the 
Church. This reason applies also to the Divine Office. 
The new rubrics do not speak of a private recitation but 
of one done alone (a solo facta). The closest adjective 
in English is apparently the individual recitation. I also 
believe that the vernacular is the only practical language 
for lay religious. The difficulties with Latin in the Divine 
Office are by no means confined to lay religious, but our 
present question is restricted to them. 

Translations in English of the breviary according to 
the new rubrics will soon be published. From these re- 
ligious can form their own opinion on the suggestion of 
the Divine Office for lay congregations. 
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A GUIDE TO THE THOUGHT OF SAINT AUGUSTINE. 
By Eugéne Portalié, S.J. Translated by Ralph J. Bastian, 
S.J. Chicago: Regnery, 1960. Pp. 428. $6.50. 


St. Augustine’s thought was the beacon light of the Christian 
Church for over a thousand years. Today, fifteen hundred 
years since the death of the Holy Doctor, his writings and life 
continue to interest and influence men’s thinking in many 
different fields but especially in philosophy and_ theology. 
Father Bastian has accomplished an admirable work in making 
this important study of St. Augustine and his thought available 
to English readers. It is a translation of the “article” on 
St. Augustine in the Dictionnaire de théologie catholique. 

Etienne Gilson has called Father Portalié’s work the in- 
dispensable introduction to the study of Augustine’s life and 
works. Vernon J. Bourke, who wrote the introduction to this 
present book, welcomes its appearance as one of the best studies 
in its field. 

The work is divided into four parts: Life, Work, Teaching, 
and Influence. The table of contents and the index add con- 
siderably to the value of this book as a ready reference to 
paar ly any aspect of Augustine’s thought. The bibliography 

as been supplemented with the more significant studies in 
this field in the last fifty years. Moreover, Vernon J. Bourke 
in the introduction has provided a brief survey of some of 
the main trends and publications of the last fifty years since 
the death of Father Portali¢. The footnotes have been rele- 
gated to sixty-two pages at the back of the book, and this ar- 
rangement makes for easy reading throughout the text. Sum- 
ming up: A Guide to the Thought of St. Augustine is a must 
for every library and for all who are interested in St. Augus- 


tine’s life and thought. 
RoserT J. Las, S.J. 


SAINT IGNATIUS LOYOLA: LETTERS TO WOMEN. By 
Hugo Rahner, S.J. Translated by Kathleen Pond and 
S. A. H. Weetman. New York: Herder and Herder, 1960. 
Pp. 565. $11.50. 


Ignatius will always remain essentially a “man’s saint.” As 
far as spiritual guidance is concerned, that of laymen, male 
students, priests, religious, prelates, has always held the first 

lace for him and his Society. The result of this and other 
actors has often been a picture of Ignatius as the “soldier- 
saint,” cold, austere, aloof. It is the highly successful function 
of this volume to present this saint in a far more human fash- 
ion. 

Here we have in translation every extant letter of Ignatius 
to women. Not even the apparently unimportant are omitted, 
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for “only in the triviality of such letters can the living, every- 
day holiness of Ignatius be understood.” These letters consti- 
tute a veritable biography of the saint and give us a more con- 
crete understanding of his innermost thoughts than would 
otherwise be possible. Moreover, their contents give us access 
to a hitherto unknown area in the history of the spiritual 
care of women at the beginning of the ecclesiastical reform of 
the sixteenth century. 

The letters themselves are accompanied by a detailed com- 
mentary which places them in their social and historical con- 
text. This lends the letters a note of genuinity as well as a sense 
of urgency. Without this splendid commentary, sage would lose 
much of their force and meaning. The editor has divided these 
letters according to the quality of their recipients: royal ladies, 
noble ladies, benefactresses, spiritual daughters, and friends. To 
the first class belongs Princess Juana of Spain, daughter of 
Charles V. At the age of nineteen, she renounced the world and 
became the first and only Jesuitess, in the best kept secret of that 
day. She was a real member of the community and not of a sec- 
ond order such as Isabelle Roser was to found. 

Her Highness’ application for membership was, of course, a 
source of great consternation and embarrassment to Ignatius. A 
refusal was simply impossible. On the other hand, this young 
and beautiful widow was in political circumstances where the 

ssibility of a marriage alliance made it imprudent for her to 
incur the impediment of solemn vows. A solution was found in 
the simple vows of the Jesuit scholastic. However, Princess Juana 
never did remarry, and Her Highness continued to lead her half- 
— half-religious life until her death at the age of thirty- 
eight. 

On the other hand, the correspondence of Ignatius with Isa- 
belle Roser is both comic and tragic, for she to whom Ignatius 
owed the most was also the cause of his greatest grief. Isabelle 
was a noble and wealthy widow of Barcelona who befriended 
Ignatius for thirty years and never failed him in any of his needs 
until the time of their temporary estrangement. Against his bet- 
ter judgment, and at the command of the Pope, Ignatius finally 
granted Isabelle her importunate demand to be admitted to the 
obedience of the Society—and in 1545 she and two companions 
pronounced the vows of the Society. Thus was laid, in principle 
at least, the foundation of a second order of female Jesuits. How- 
ever, within two years it was all over—the three were released 
from their vows and Isabelle sued her old friend Ignatius for the 
restitution of former gifts. The court ruled against her. For- 
tunately, as the years passed all was forgiven and forgotten be- 
tween these two friends of God. 

For those religious who often feel discouragement in their 
work, the attitude of Ignatius in his efforts with fallen women 
should be of great comfort and consolation. Some had objected 
that this work was in vain and that these girls would quickly 
return to their former ways. To this Ignatius replied: “That is 
not so. If with all my care and trouble I can persuade but one of 
them to refrain from sin for a single night for the sake of my 
Lord Jesus Christ, then I would leave nothing, absolutely noth- 
ing undone in order that she should at least during that time 
not offend God—even if I knew for certain that she would im- 
mediately afterward return to her former vice.” It is too bad that 
this brief sampling must suffice to indicate the rich and colorful 
vistas which these letters open up on Ignatius and his times. 

J. Tumorny Ke ttey, S.J. 
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SON AND SAVIOR: THE DIVINITY OF JESUS CHRIST 
IN THE SCRIPTURES. Translated by Anthony Wheaton. 
Baltimore: Helicon, 1960. Pp. 151. $2.95. 

This is a book (translated from Lumiere et Vie, April, 1953) 
which should be read by all who are interested in the subject 
announced in the subtitle: The Divinity of Jesus Christ in the 
Scriptures. It would be better to have read it in the original 
French, since the translation falls considerably short of excellent 
and the proofreading should have received a great deal more at- 
tention. Dut for the large number of those to whom the original 
is unavailable, Son and Saviour is by all means to be recom- 
mended. 

After a short Introduction, we are given five chapters, each by 
an expert. The late Albert Gelin, S.S., writes on ““The Expecta- 
tion of God in the Old Testament”; Joseph Schmitt, of the 
University of Strasbourg, treats the belief and worship of the 
Apostolic Church; Pierre Benoit, O.P., Marie-Emile Boismard, 
O.P., and Donatien Mollat, S.J., discuss, respectively, the divin- 
ity of Christ in the Synoptic Gospels, in St. Paul and in St. John. 

The careful reader of this little volume will profit much in 
mind and heart, for he is led back to the formative days of the 
Church by a thought-provoking study of the inspired text, back 
to the earliest written formulae expressing belief in Jesus as di- 
vine. He is able to observe the growth in the recognition of that 
divinity, and will prayerfully ponder the mere given over to the 
consideration of fe magnificent titles applied to Jesus in the 
New Testament. 

Josern J. DeVautt, S.J. 


FIRST STEPS TO THE PRIESTHOOD. By Melvin Farrell, 
S.S. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1960. Pp. 206. $3.95. 


This book offers the early and middle adolescent a vivid, 
meaningful understanding of the minor seminary. (The subtitle 
—An Explanation of the Christian Life for Minor Seminarians 
—is a bit ambiguous.) The treatment is clear, well organized, 
and complete. It is at once practical—covering seminary routine 
from meditation through study to recreation—and inspira- 
tional—tracing the direct route from personal dedication to 
Christ in the seminary to its fulfillment in the priesthood. This 
book is not intended as an analysis of seminary life or an adult 
explanation of the clerical state in its connections and contrasts 
with the lay and religious states. It is an explanation of the 
Christian life as it applies to the seminarian at his age, accord- 
ing to his intellectual and psychological capacities. One might 
wonder how an adolescent would react to an explanation of 
preparation for the priesthood as a love affair between himself 
and God. But this doubt vanishes. The love affair emerges as a 
deep dedication to Christ in a difficult enterprise. 

MATTHEW D. Cook, S.J. 


FREQUENT CONFESSION. By Benedict Baur. Translated by 
Patrick C. Barry, S.J. Staten Island: Saint Paul Publica- 
tions, 1960. Pp. 217. $3.00. 


CONFESSION: MEANING AND PRACTICE. By the Com- 
munity of Saint-Severin. Translated by A. V. Littledale. 
Notre Dame: Fides, 1960. Pp. 128. $3.25. 

SACRAMENTS AND FORGIVENESS. Edited with commen- 
tary by Paul F. Palmer, S.J. Westminster: Newman, 1960. 
Pp. 410. $6.00. 

Pope Pius XII’s encyclical Mystici Corporis reaffirmed the 

Church’s teaching on the necessity and importance of frequent 
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confession in the development of a well-nourished and vital 
spiritual life. The Pontiff went on to indicate the purpose and 
origin of this salutary practice: “But to hasten daily progress 
along the path of virtue, We wish the practice of frequent con- 
fession to be especially commended, a practice introduced by 
the Church, but not without the inspiration of the Holy Spirit.” 
Two of these books pertain directly to the purpose and role 
confession plays in the spiritual life; the third is a valuable tool 
in studying the development of the theology of the sacrament of 
penance within the body of the Church. 

Abbot Baur’s book deals with the theology of confessions of 
devotion, that is, the confession of venial sins and of sins that 
have already been forgiven in previous confessions. Frequent 
confession is defined as “confession that is adapted to the ef- 
fective realization of a twofold aim: the purification of the soul 
from venial sin and, at the same time, the confirmation of the 
will in its struggle to attain perfection and closer union with 
God.” The work is divided into two sections: part one pre- 
sents a brief yet succinct treatment of the theological and jurid- 
ical aspects of frequent confession; part two consists of a series 
of meditations on topics which should prove beneficial in mak- 
ing the confession of devotion a more fruitful and grace-filled 
experience for the individual person. The book’s “ap nemge is 
attested to by the nine editions it has gone through since 1922. 
Frequent Confession would be profitable reading for all re- 
ligious, especially for their confessors and directors, and for all 
lay people striving to lead a more perfect life. 

Confession: Meaning and Practice has a very practical aim: 
“to bring out the meaning of the Sacrament of Penance; to ini- 
tiate the reader into a proper use of the Sacrament, explaining 
various difficulties. ...” The chapter on the awareness of sin is 
well done. The reader’s spiritual perceptions will be deepened 
and made keener by such considerations as: “God is revealed to 
us in en so as a spouse, and sin regarded as a kind of adul- 
tery. Adultery—there you have what sin is. All sin is infidelity, 
all sin is forgetfulness and neglect, if not deliberate betrayal, of 
God’s love for us; not of our love for him, but of his love for 
us, which he made manifest to us in Christ.... Love alone can 
give us the sense of sin; we will believe in sin just as soon as we 
come to believe in love, and that love is a person. . . .” The chap- 
ter dealing with the scriptural meaning of penance is worthy 
of careful reading and meditation. The development of the two 
stages of penance according to Scripture—“surrender to God’s 
call, abandonment to him and so abandonment of all things, 
of all that is not him”—will help to dispel any hazy notions 
which we may entertain concerning the true nature of penance. 
The value of this book is further enhanced by the inclusion of 
the Penitential Psalms, selections from Pascal, and the eye-open- 
ing consideration that we sin not only as individuals but also 
as members of a community, the Church. 

Father Palmer’s Sacraments and Forgiveness presents a re- 
nowned scholar’s selection of the basic texts and documents per- 
taining to the history and doctrinal development of penance, 
extreme unction, and indulgences. Teachers of theology and re- 
ligion, seminarians, and anyone interested in sacramental the- 
ology should find this volume indispensable, as is the other 
volume in this “Sources of Christian Theology” series. Volume 
I, Sacraments and Worship, dealt with the sacraments of the 
Church most png sa associated with worship: baptism, con- 
firmation and the Eucharist. In this second volume the topics 
selected are related to the remission of sins committed after 
baptism and their consequences. Of the three volumes we here 


























review, this is certainly the one of deepest theological signifi- 
cance and deserves priority of choice for the riches of its treas- 
ures and usefulness to the real student. 

GrorcE C, MAyNarp, S.J. 


PRIEST OF CHRIST. By Francis J. Ripley. Westminster: 
Newman, 1960. Pp. 198. $3.95. 


These twenty-six conferences on the priesthood are filled with 
excellent matter for meditation and prayerful reading. The se- 
lections contain a mine of practical advice on the problems of 
personal holiness in the midst of a busy routine, and equally 
practical hints, drawn from long experience, in the matter of 
effectively handling problems of the busy routine itself. For ex- 
ample, there are sections devoted to effective preaching, parish 
visiting, the lay apostolate, enquiry classes and the like. Although 
some of the references and situations are obviously British in 
character, this does not really detract from the down-to-earth 
analysis and detailed suggestions which the author brings to 
these common problems of the priest. But above all, the book is 
rich with a warm and wonderful understanding of the priest- 
hood itself and appreciative as well of the priest’s dignity as of 
his problems in the modern world. Each small section, which 
takes but a few minutes to read, is as refreshing and inspiring 
as a miniature retreat, and just as rewarding. There are ap- 
pendices on the Crusade for Souls and the enquiry class. 

DaniEL L. FLAHERTY, S.J. 


NANO NAGLE AND THE PRESENTATION SISTERS. By 
T. J. Walsh. Dublin: Gill, 1959. Pp. 427. 40s. 


FLAME OF LOVE: A BIOGRAPHY OF NANO NAGLE, 
FOUNDRESS OF THE PRESENTATION ORDER 
(1718-1784). By Sister M. Rosaria O’Callaghan, P.B.V.M. 
Milwaukee: Bruce, 1960. Pp. xv, 192. $4.00. 


Nano (Honoria) Nagle of Ballygriffin in Post-Cromwellian 
Ireland has her great and humble story told with much scholar- 
ship in Father Walsh’s comprehensive study. Attempts were 
being made to rob Ireland of the Faith in those dismal cen- 
turies, the seventeenth and eighteenth. For adults there were ex- 
ecutions and confiscations. For the youth of the land there was 
the planned slaughter of the innocents in the scheme to educate 
them out of the faith in the government-approved, anti-Catholic 
schools. But Catholic “hedge schools” thwarted the anti-Catho- 
lics. Wherever an intinerant schoolmaster could hide a group of 
children behind a hedge, he would furtively fill their minds with 
Latin verbs and other intellectual treasure. But this educational 
system had its disadvantages. Government spies and penalties 
and rainy days had a way of preventing even the most devoted 
hedgemaster from imparting overmuch learning to even the 
most devoted heads. Worse still, such education reached the fu- 
ture Catholic mothers of Ireland hardly at all. Nano knew all 
this vividly and recognized that her life’s work was to be 
remedying the great evil of enforced ignorance. 

The rest of Nano’s story is selfless work and tireless prayer. 
The first little mud school for thirty girls in Cork around 1750 
was good mustard seed. Stemming from it are two of the great 
teaching communities in the Church, the Irish and daughter 
branches of the Ursulines and the Sisters of the Charitable In- 
struction of the Sacred Heart which she founded in 1776. These 
sisters, after her holy death, were given another name by her 
friend and patron, the Bishop of Cork. Honoring her devotion 
to the child Mary’s presentation in the temple, he named her 
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community the Sisters of the Presentation of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. : 

yale detailed pages on the Irish Ursulines at home and 
abroad, two heendaed. equally detailed pages on the Presentation 
Sisters in Ireland, England, North America, Australia, New 
Zealand, Africa and Asia (with many maps, charts and pa nc 
a fine chapter on nuns as educators, five appendices of original 
sources, four pages of bibliography and five of index show that 
the book is serious scholarship. 

Sister M. Rosaria’s life of Nano, lovingly and competently 
written, is a pleasingly popular but factual picture of a tireless, 
selfless heroine of Ep Ireland. The fifty page ae of the 
176 years of the Presentation Sisters’ world-wide apostolate are 
additional cause for sincerely recommending the book as re- 
fectory reading. 

Paut Dent, S.J. 


INTRODUCING THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Frederick L. 
Moriarty, S.J. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1960. Pp. 253. $4.25. 


Father Moriarty, formerly Dean of Theology and Professor of 
Old Testament at the major seminary of the New England 
Province of the Society of Jesus, will be known to many by his 
very handy little volume Foreword to the Old Testament Books 
(Weston: Weston College Press, gre 

This larger undertaking Bruce Publishing Company is using 
as the inaugural volume of a new series called “Impact Books” 
the inspiration for which was provided by From an Ivory 
Tower (Bruce, 1960, $3.50), a book on modern mathematics by 
the former editor of this book reviews department, Father 
Bernard A. Hausmann, S.J. The author offers a work of haute 
vulgarisation which will prove of interest and profit to a great 
many readers. The day is rapidly passing when American 
Catholics can plead as an excuse for lack of proper understand- 
ing of the Old Testament the absence of authoritative, readable 
books. The Two-Edged Sword (J. L. McKenzie, S.J.), The 
Christian Approach to the Bible (Dom C. Charlier), A Path 
through Genesis (B. Vawter, C.M.), the new Paulists’ “Pamphlet 
Bible Series”—these and a number of other books of merit are 
part of the swelling stream in which Father Moriarty writes and 
to which the volume in hand makes a welcome addition. 

The author’s approach to his subject is by way of outstanding 
personalities—using great names of the Old Testament as pegs 
on which to hang facts and theories of importance for the un- 
derstanding of the inspired pages: Moses, Joshua, Saul, David, 
Elijah, Amos, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezechiel, Second Isaiah, Nehe- 
miah, Job, Qoheleth, and Daniel. Thus 2000 years of the history 
of the dealing of Yahweh with his people and of his people with 
the nations are well and interestingly presented. 

The book achieves a fusion into a very readable whole of 
contributions from many disciplines: archaeology, linguistics, 
ancient history and geography, exegesis, biblical theology. This 
it does with a modernity of approach and a soundness of judg: 
ment which make Introducing the Old Testament very worth- 
while for the general reader. There is a table of dates, a select 
bibliography, and a general index. 

JoserH J. DeVautt, S.J. 


LAY SIEGE TO HEAVEN: A NOVEL OF SAINT CATHER- 
INE OF SIENNA. By Louis de Wohl. Philadephia: Lippin- 
cott, 1961. Pp 317. $4.50. 


The author has chosen a rather unusual literary form, the 
novel, but one with which he is by now well acquainted. It en- 




















ables him, since he has caught the spirit of his subject (what St. 
Catherine called her “fire’’), to fill in appropriate material be- 
tween historical incidents. In so doing, he brings to life popes 
and politicians of the a Rome, Avignon, and northern 
Italy become familiar places. The wars of the Italian city-states 
and the beginning of the Western Schism are as close as current 
events. The use of this form stresses the complexity of Cather- 
ine’s world; her role in this world proves her sanctity. 

ENRY T, CHAMBERLAIN, S.J. 


WITNESSES OF THE GOSPEL. By Henry Panneel. Trans- 
lated by Paul A. Barrett, O.P. St. Louis: Herder, 1960. Pp. 
192. $3.75. 


Those in search of a light, romantic treatment of the life of 
Christ will find it in Witnesses of the Gospel by Henry Panneel. 
This book exemplifies once again the Hollywood approach to 
religious themes. In it a host of Gospel characters—like Mary 
Magdalen, protrayed as a lovely blonde seductress; the shepherd 
boy Joel, who speaks as if he has had university training; and 
Ascher, the remarkably sensitive and soul-searching executioner 
of John the Baptist—all of them come to life to tell their views 
of what really happened in the Gospel events they witnessed. 
This book may be interesting reading for teen-agers. The adult, 
however, will probably be disappointed. For instead of supply- 
ing new insights into the Gospel narrative, the author has set 
down a number of highly fanciful eye-witness accounts which, 
for lack of depth and realism, seldom ring true. 

Josepu C. Pixor, S.J. 


LIVE YOUR VOCATION. By Paolo Provera, C.M. Translated 
pe age F. Murray. St. Louis: Herder, 1960. Pp. 260. 
3.75. 

This is an inspiring, challenging, practical book which aims to 
help religious, primarily women religious, with their day-to-day 
amg Writing in a vigorous, intense, very personal style, 

ather Provera imparts many valuable observations drawn from 
his obviously wide experience in directing religious. He dis- 
cusses very frankly such topics as vocation, the ideals of religious 
life, illusions and crises, the vows, superiors, charity, suffering, 
and so forth. A competent and experienced director of souls wi 
inevitably spend most of his time on the “hard cases,” and so 
it is understandable that the author from time to time strikes a 
somewhat pessimistic note. Occasionally a complex but im- 
poms topic is treated rather briefly, as for instance when 
egitimate friendship is given less than one page among the 
three chapters on chastity. 
Cary J. ARMBRUSTER, S.J. 


HOW THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IS GOVERNED. By 
uae Scharp. New York: Herder and Herder, 1960. Pp. 
167. $2.95. 


No educated American would care to admit to a complete 
lack of knowledge as to how his government functions. The same 
should be true of Catholics, especially priests and religious, with 
regard to the government of their Church. In this small, too ex- 
pensive volume we have a brief but comprehensive sketch of the 
complex machinery through which the Church is governed. The 
origin and function of the Roman Congregations, the Tribunals, 
the Offices, and the Pontifical Court are clearly outlined. We 
learn something of consistories and conclaves. And we follow 
the Holy Father through a busy day from early morning far 
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into the night.when he finally switches off the light of his private 
study on the third floor of the Vatican Palace. 
Rosert J. Dietricu, S.J. 


TECHNOLOGY AND CHRISTIAN CULTURE. Edited by 


Robert Paul Mohan. Washington: Catholic University, 
1960. Pp. 144. $3.95. 

The five essays presented in this book are a selection from a 
series of lectures on the role of technology in Christian culture 
delivered at the Catholic University of America in 1958. The 
writers approach this pressing modern problem from their in- 
dividual vantage points of philosophy, psychology, history, law, 
and theology. All share a serious concern over the dehumanizing 
and depersonalizing threat inherent in modern technology. But 
all do not agree upon the more basic question of the proper 
Christian attitude towards technology itself. Rudolph Allers 
betrays a deep-rooted suspicion in stating that “science and its 
application in technology are, however grandiose their achieve- 
ments, ultimately inhuman.” Dietrich Von Hildebrand shares 
this pessimistic view: ‘‘It is not difficult to see that the immanent 
progress of technology goes hand in hand with the terrific de- 
cline of culture.” Thomas P. Neill presents a more positive a 
proach, and one seemingly much closer to the views so frequently 
expressed by the late Pope Pius XII, when he contends that “we 
must embrace it (technology) as a good thing, and try prudently 
to guide its progress so that Christian principles are not violated 
and Christian values are enhanced.” Finally, in what is perhaps 
the most stimulating essay of the five, John C. Wu, with typical 
oriental flare for the penetrating proverb, sums up best what 
ought to be the Christian attitude: “Technology is a good ser- 
vant, but a bad master.” 

JAMEs W. SanpERs, S.J. 


THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN IN PARABLES. By Franz 
M. Moschner. Translated by David Heimann. St. Louis: 
Herder, 1960. Pp. 326. $4.75. 


Franz Moschner is a German diocesan priest whose publica- 
tions include a high school religion course and a book, soon to 
be published in English, on prayer. The present book contains 
twenty-six essays which help the reader get below the surface 
meaning of some of Christ’s parables. It is a book meant neither 
to grip nor to add to one’s exegetical learning but to be con- 
sidered and assimilated. Father Moschner’s is one approach— 
and a good oae—to offering the concentrated thought of Christ 
on the Kingdom, one of the dominant ideas of His life. 

Patrick J. Henry, S.J. 


GOLDEN TAPESTRIES: ST. FRANCES OF ROME. By Sister 
Mary Gregory Kaumans. Staten Island: St. Paul Publica- 
tions, 1960. Pp. 247. $3.00. 


“When God is most angry with the sins of the world, then he 
looks about for souls to appease His anger.” So says St. Frances 
of Rome in this book. Such a soul was St. Frances herself. Fran- 
ces was born in the sixth year of the Western Schism (1378- 
1409). At eleven years of age, she asked for permission to enter 
a convent. Her father refused and she was forced into a very 
early marriage. For forty years she lived the life of a loving wife, 
a tender mother and a dutiful 14th century Roman matron. She 
found time and energy to alleviate the sufferings of the city's 

r and hungry. As she is made to say of herself, “I don’t have 
time for self-pity; there is too much that needs to be done.” Her 


































love reached heroic measures and God visited her with a variety 
of supernatural and mystic favours. Late in life, she was granted 
her wish to found a religious congregation, the Oblates, and to 
spend her last fruitful years directing its first steps. 

The author makes a sincere effort to paint the Roman scene 
in which Frances moves. It is alive and colorful. Unfortunately, 
however, the line between fact and fiction is not too clear at 
times. The critically minded (and, today, most of us arel) will 
not be satisfied that a marvelous sto is told by an annalist or 
a chronicler. A more critical approach, even if it leaves us with 
fewer stories, will proves a surer basis for our edification. Less 
frequent flights of fancy (such as, “her precocious little feet 
were already stretching on tiptoe to reach summits of virtue”) 
would also, perhaps, help to give us a more realistic picture. 

ANTHONY F. SAPIENZA, S.J. 


WOMEN IN WONDERLAND. By Dorothy Dohen. New 
York: Sheed and Ward, 1960. Pp. 264. $4.50. 


With deep insight and sound doctrinal background Dorothy 
Dohen plumbs the psychological, sociological, and religious 
problems that face that “fascinating female,” the American 
Catholic woman. “Is there a strictly feminine spirituality?” 
What traditional and modern pressures confront the widow, the 
divorcee, the housewife, the single woman, the woman whose 
family has grown up and left her? Never forgetting that these 
problems occur in a context which is at once Catholic and 
American, the writer attempts to answer these questions. 

Opening chapters lay a theological and biologico-cultural 
foundation for the discussion of these issues. The limited space 
of this review can hardly do justice to the number of questions 
raised and the solid thought-provoking solutions suggested. 
Priests and retreat masters will find the book a welcome addi- 
tion to the reference shelf, for the problems of modern women 
are viewed with the keen and sympathetic understanding of a 
woman. Women in Wonderland will repay reading and reread- 
ing. It not only or we the answers to many questions—it does 
this quite successfully—but more importantly, it instills an at- 
titude of mind in the reader who feels just a little bit mystified 
in the presence of the complex problems of women in a rapidly 
changing culture. For this reason the book is highly recom- 
mended to young women of early college age and to all those 
engaged in the teaching or counseling of women. 

Puiuie C. Rute, S.J. 


THE HOLY BIBLE. Text selected and arranged by Elsa Jane 
Werner and Charles Hartman. New York: Guild Press, 
1960. Pp. 251. $7.95. 


This handsome new adaptation of the Holy Bible should 
catch the mind and heart not only of the children for whom it 
was arranged but of the adult reader as well. The great account 
of God’s dealings with men from the creation of the world to 
the letters of St. Paul unfolds in a vivid style that never loses 
the biblical flavor. The over 300 illustrations, most of them in 
color, delight the eye and enrich the narrative immensely. Three 
artists contributed to this work, and though the pictures are uni- 
formly excellent, the book suffers somewhat from the difference 
in presentation. One jarring note is struck by the eighteen-page 
section on the Mass with its explanatory text and color photo- 
graphs. These latter fall far below the high standard set by the 
rest of the illustrations. Nevertheless, this Guild Press edition 
of the Holy Bible fills a real need in the educational life of the 
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Catholic home and school and should find a ready welcome 
there. er 
Tuomas A. BLACKBURN, S.J. 


BOOK ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Book of Josue. With a commentary by Joseph J. De- 
Vault, S.J. Paulist Press. Pp. 96. Paper $.75. Number 11 in the 
Pamphlet Bible Series. 

Christ in Bethlehem; Christ in the Eucharist. By Richard 
Cardinal Cushing. Daughters of St. Paul. Pp. 188. $3.00, paper 
$2.00. Conferences. 

The Eastern Catholic Liturgies. By N. Liesel and T. Makula. 
Newman. Pp. 168. $4.95. Text and 114 photographs, originally 
published in Germany as Die Liturgien der Ostkirche. 

uilibre et adaptation. By Gérard Huyghe. Editions du Cerf 
(Paris). $02. Paper, no price given. Part of the series “Prob- 


lémes de i religieuse d’aujourd’hui.” oe 


Annual Meeting of the Franciscan Educational Conference. 
Vols. 38 and 39. Franciscan Herald Press. Pp. 353 and 276. 
Paper, each $4.00. Proceedings, on the themes: Franciscan Ap- 
proach to Theology and The Mind of Modern Man. 

Help Me Father. By Eugene F. Bleidorn. Bruce. Pp. 134. 
$3.00. Priestly counselling. 

Mary, Full of Grace. By Mark Schmid, O.S.B. St. Paul (Staten 
Island). Pp. 176. $3.00. 

Ordination and the Canonical Status of Clerics in Societies 
without Vows. By Kevin Scanlon, S.M.A. Rome. Pp. 158. Paper, 
no price given. Dissertation. 

Spiritualité de Noél. By Dom Claude Jean-Nesmy. Desclée de 
Brouwer (Bruges, Belg.). Pp. 337. Paper 150 fb. Third and 
final volume in the series “Spiritualité de l’année liturgique.” 

Vie spirituelle de la religieuse aujourd’hui. By Msgr. Alex- 
andre Renard, Evéque de Versailles. Desclee de Brouwer. Pp. 
148. Paper 48 fb. Conferences. 

St. Francis of Assisi. Translated by Leo Sherley-Price. Harper. 
Pp. 234. $4.50. A new version of The Mirror of Perfection, to- 
gether with a complete collection of all the known writings of 
the saint. 

The Sunday Gospels. By Richard T. A. Murphy, O.P. Bruce. 
Pp. 266. $5.00. Expositions by the professor of New Testament 
Exegesis at St. Rose Priory and Mt. St. Bernard Theological 





Seminary in Dubuque. 

Symbols in the Church. By Carl Van Treeck and Aloysius 
Croft. Bruce. Pp. 110. $3.00. Second edition of a handbook for 
ecclesiastical artists and art craftsmen. 

Teaching the Catholic Catechism. Vol. 3. By Josef Gold- | 
brunner. Herder and Herder. Pp. 122. Paper $1.65. Third and 
last in the series of handbooks for the highly praised German 
catechism. 

Unprofitable Servants. By Nivard Kinsella, O.S.C.O. New- 
man. Pp. 105. $3.00. Conferences on humility. 
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Ap- Religious life’ interests contemporary man; this in- 
terest, in fact, constitutes one of the curious paradoxes of i 
134. our times. However surprising and unexpected this may | 
seem to be, our contemporaries’ interest in religious life 
7 is shown by the success of the novelized memoirs of ex- 
eties | religious, especially when they are transposed to the film. 
per, Books about religious are a financial success; this is true 
even in the case of expensive publications like the recent 
pos volume of Monsieurs Serrou and Vals on the Poor Clares;? 
” this volume, illustrated by remarkable photographs that 
\lex- , give the reader a realization of the life of the religious, is 
Pp. a continuation of a series on various comtemplative orders 
' of men and women. Mademoiselle Cita-Malard, who lived 
ye with the permission of the Holy See within the cloister of 
$ of | most of the important orders of women and who is able 
to make them known in an intelligent and respectful 
"uce. fashion, has published a brief, well-written volume to in- 
ent | troduce French readers to “a million religious women.” 
sash | And on the stage in Paris, Monsieur Diégo Fabri presents 
ius | the Jesuits* to an audience which from all appearances is 
-for , deeply attentive and thoughtful; by means of a somewhat 
| flamboyant plot which the playwright has imagined on the : 
ps | frontiers of that part of the world cut off by the i . , 
wal part of the world cut off by the iron cur ' 
nan tain, the problem of the contemporary apostolate is placed. : 
What is the source of this interest and curiosity which in 
vew- ——s general is sympathetic even if it is aroused by anecdotal m 
| or vestimentary details rather than by what is essential ‘ 
1This article was originally a conference given at the University + 
| of Louvain as the conclusion of a series of lectures on religious life. fyenrj Holstein, S J, 
It is reprinted with permission from Revue des communautés re- teaches theology at the 
| ligieuses, v. 33 (1961), pp. 65-79. Institut Catholique in 
| * Les Clarisses: les pauvres dames de sainte Claire d’Assise. Paris: Paris. 
Horay, 1960. 
| *Un million de religieuses. Paris: Fayard, 1960. VOLUME 20, 1962 


| ‘A critical review of this drama was given by P. L. Barjon, S.J. in 
Etudes, February, 1961, pp. 251-57. 317 
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to religious life? I believe the reason is that religious life 
poses a problem for modern man; in its own way religious 
life is a sign of contradiction which angers, shocks, im- 
presses, and at times arouses inescapable questions. If one 
reflects and considers the matter, religious life by its de- 
mands and by its numbers is a social fact to which modern 
man can not remain indifferent, desacralized as he is 
and living in a paganized atmosphere. This has been 
stated by Mademoiselle Cita-Malard when she writes of 
religious women, the number of whom she estimates to be 
a million: 

Is it not a paradox that out of two and half billion human 
beings and out of about five hundred million Catholics, one 


million women have renounced forever—and in most cases 
even before personal experience in the matter—the pleasures 


and the servitudes of the flesh and that they have stripped them- € | 


selves of everything, even their own will, either to follow 
publicly the strict and minute obligations which impose a 
common life on them or to free themselves for a more or less 
hidden apostolate in their milieu and profession, an apostolate 
which makes of their life an oblation without reserve? What they 
have pledged themselves to is directly opposed to the liberties 
claimed by our independent, self-centered, sensual age.° 

To this situation, so loudly underscored by the indiscrete 
means of communication of our era, only we can bring the 
answer by our life and our witness. Doubtless, this witness 
will come from religious themselves, for, even if people 
do not admit it to us, they nevertheless watch us, since our 
dress and our way of life attract their attention; but this 
witness will come especially from Catholics who should be 
able to explain to any man of good will what religious life 
in the Catholic Church means. Accordingly, I hope to 
present to you what you already know in a kind of theo- 
logical synthesis and to give you in a simple way the con- 
stitutive essentials of the religious life. 

Of the two parts of this conference, the first will attempt 
to show religious life as the fullness of baptism; the second 
will emphasize the nature of the witness given in and for 
the Church by the religious who is a witness of heaven as 
well as a witness of the love of Jesus Christ for all men, our 
brethren. 


Religious Life the Fullness of Baptism 


“Religious life,” canon law tells us, “is a stable and 
community way of life in which the faithful besides the 
precepts common to all propose to observe as well the 
evangelical counsels through the vows of obedience,® 
chastity, and poverty” (c. 487). 

Un million de religieuses, pp. 6-7. 

*In constitutions and vow formulas the order is usually reversed: 
“poverty, chastity, and obedience.” Was not the purpose of the 
legislator, however, to show here the preeminence of the vow of 
obedience as mentioned in the well-known text of John XXIII on 
this matter? 





























In analyzing the obligations of religious life, this legal 
text first mentions the precepts common to all Christians 
to which, it is evident, religious are also bound, It then 
adds that besides these religious take on the observance 
of the evangelical counsels, obligating themselves to these 
by the observance of the required vows lived out not in 
isolation but—as far as there is question of religious life 
in the proper sense of the term—in a stable and commun- 
ity life. 

This description might seem to say that religious life 
claims of those who profess it something more than the 
Church demands of “ordinary Christians.” This, however, 
would not be completely exact. Our Lord’s command to 
be perfect as the heavenly Father holds for all, and the 
exigencies of baptism are the same for all the faithful. 
But the religious, in responding to a call that comes from 
our Lord and is acknowledged as such by the Church 
when she admits to the vows of religion, intends to live this 
baptismal perfection in a radical way that by a definitive 
and irrevocable intention suppresses the obstacles that 
might hinder or retard his fervor. 

“Every Christian,” Pius XII said, “is invited to strive 
with all his powers for the ideal of Christian perfection; 
but it is realized in a more complete and sure way in the 
states of perfection.”? 

In religious life there is no question of a Christian ideal 
of life other than that imposed on every baptized person; 
it is rather a matter of a complete and total effort to live 
out in an authentic way the life begun by baptism. The 
same program of perfection is proposed to all; the Gospei 
is directed to all Christians; religious know no other code 
of perfection. The originality of religious consists in the 
adoption of radical means which permit them to give full 
realization to their baptism; this is done in a prescribed 
and organic way within an institute or religious family 
approved by the Church. 

In response to a call of our Lord, there takes place at 
the beginning and origin of religious life a consecration 
which is complete and irrevocable for the heart which 
makes it even before the person’s lips are authorized to 
formulate it publicly before the Church. This consecra- 
tion, which has all the fervor and generosity of those 
espousals with our Lord of which St. Paul speaks, is a 
clear-sighted and exacting renewal of baptismal consecra- 
tion. 

The life of every Christian is a consecrated one, since 
an ineradicable character marks it with the baptismal par- 
ticipation in the death and resurrection of Christ. Every 
baptized person is conformed to Christ; that is, he is 





™Discourse of December 9, 1957. Acta Apostolicae Sedis, v. 30 
(1958), p. 36. 
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regenerated to His likeness, is a member of His Body, 
and in Him is an adopted son of the Father. Religious 
profession is not a second baptism: there can be no such 
thing, but only renewals, more or less fervent, of the 
baptismal promises. Religious profession—and this is its 
grandeur and its seriousness—is a decisive act which binds 
the one who makes it to the obligation of a strict living out 
of his baptism by forbidding to him everything which 
could be opposed to the life of the new man. 

The negative aspects of religious life—separation, re- 
nouncement, despoiling—which are the first things to 
capture the attention of the general public as well as of 
relatives who are present at an investiture or a profession, 
are nothing else than the execution of this program of radi- 
cal renouncement which baptism implies. “We are dead 
with Christ, .. .” says St. Paul. “Regard yourselves as dead 
to sin and living for God in Christ Jesus. Let sin rule no 
longer in your mortal body. . . .” (Rom 6:8-12). 

The demands of baptism are understood by the religious 
with a total fullness. If it is necessary to renounce sin, then 
it is necessary to separate oneself from all the occasions of 
sin, from everything which would be capable of attaching 
us to a master other than Christ, from that world for 
which Christ refused to pray. To renounce sin, says St. 
Paul, is to refuse to submit to lust. Accordingly, the re- 
ligious renounces those earthly lusts which are represented 
by money, by the body, and by self-will; he separates him- 
self from these by his vows of poverty, chastity, and obedi- 
ence which in their very austerity represent for him a 
welcome liberation. 

In this there is no unconscious self-pity or masochism. 
There is only the liberating conclusion of a logic which 
dares to take literally and without gloss or casuistry the 
abrupt words of the Gospel. Ever since an Anthony left 
his town and his family to bury himself in the desert when 
he heard read in church the gospel passage, “Go, sell what 
you own,” and ever since a Francis of Assisi despoiled 
himself of all he possessed and returned it all—even his 
clothing—to his father, religious life has known the 
joyous liberty of understanding our Lord literally and of 
leaving all to follow Him. 

This would be a childishly imprudent act were it not 
dictated by a total confidence in the promise of our Lord. 
“The folly of youth,” say the wise, when they hear of young 
men and young women who joyfully put themselves within 
the cloister or who bring themselves to enclose their whole 
lives within the barriers of obedience and chastity. But it 
is not the folly of youth; it is the folly of God who is wiser 
than the wisdom of the prudent. For it is not self-con- 
fidence which brings a person to religious life; and if one 
should enter in a burst of enthusiasm, the long months 
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of the novitiate would suffice to extinguish it. What leads 
one to religion is a humble confidence in our Lord who 
calls, a confidence that is capable of checking an under- 
standable apprehension and even at times a fear bordering 
on panic. Like St. Peter, the religious makes up his mind 
to let down the net only at the word of Jesus. 

And when the inevitable illusions of the first fervor 
have yielded place to that maturity of religious life which 
has been described so profoundly and accurately by Father 
Voillaume in his recent Lettres aux fraternités of the Little 
Brothers of Jesus, then there appears in all its naked grace 
the power of hope to sustain the religious. More than in 
his early days, he realizes that what he proposes is humanly 
senseless; but he also realizes that the power of our Lord 
sustains him day after day and that it allows him to ad- 
vance up the steep road which he has chosen. Those who 
come to us, St. Ignatius of Loyola used to say to his first 
companions, must pray over it for a long time so that “the 
Spirit who urges them may also give them the grace of 
hoping to be able to carry the weight of their vocation with 
His aid.””8 

But religious life must not be defined by its negative 
characteristics, as though a religious placed his happiness 
in the restrictions of strict cloister and of stifling prohibi- 
tions. The truth about religious life—and unfortunately 
this was left in the shadows in the memoirs of Sister Luke 
—is that it is the road on which one accompanies Christ 
as closely as possible; it is the means of imitating and fol- 
lowing Him as loyally as human weakness permits. If he 
avoids the sources of earthly desires, the religious knows 
very well that this is done only to remove the obstacles 
which spring up between him and Christ. “Whoever 
wishes to be my disciple,” said Christ, “must renounce 
himself, take up his cross, and follow me.” It is not a case 
of the cross for the sake of the cross nor of suffering for 
the sake of suffering; it is for the sake of being with Jesus. 
As Charles de Foucauld wrote in his notes: 

I can not conceive of a love [of Christ] without an overwhelm- 
ing craving for likeness, for resemblance, and above all for a 
share in the pains, difficulties, and hardships of life. ...To be 
rich, comfortable, living contentedly with my possessions when 
You were poor, uncomfortable, living a painful life of hard 
labor for me...I can not love You in such a way. 


The separation and the renouncements of religious life 
which each day accomplish in the religious the “death 
with Christ” of his baptism are considered by him as so 
many means of resurrecting with Christ. Better still, his 
vows appear to him as the attitudes of a person already 
resurrected. 





*In Christus, v. 7 (1960), p. 250. 
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For religious life is not a life of dying, it is a resurrected 
life. The Lord who is followed is not only the poor work- 
man of Nazareth and the crucified one of Golgotha, He is 
also the Lord of glory who appeared on the radiant morn- 
ing of Easter. And the One to whom virgins give them- 
selves on the morning of their profession and whom they 
choose as their Spouse is not only the agonizing Christ of 
Gethsemane but is as well the Lamb in the paschal splen- 
dor of His triumph. Already they belong to the procession 
of virgins who follow the Lamb wherever He goes; their 
virginal promise is the beginning of the eternal espousals 
which the Lamb intends to anticipate with them here on 
earth. 

By virginity, Christ becomes the only Spouse of their 
heart. At first view, the vow of chastity is a refusal. Its ef- 
fect seems to be that of a total renouncement—renounce- 
ment of the senses, renouncement of affection, renounce- 
ment of a family. It demands that one leave his family and 
it forbids all hope of ever founding a family. In reality, 
however, the vow of chastity is an assuming of a total and 
exclusive belonging to our Lord. The religious who as- 
sumes it refuses all idea of a partial belonging; thereby he 
expresses his desire for that total consecration which re- 
ligious life realizes as the fullness of baptism. This is the 
behavior of the new man for whom nothing of the old 
man, nothing of the partial, nothing of the worldly can 
make sense. 

Furthermore, chastity gives its meaning to the vows of 
poverty and obedience which in turn give to it their own 
dimension not of repression, but of a complete spiritual 
expansion in a total love. For poverty is not the sad ac- 
ceptance of small privations and of petty dependence; it 
is the gesture of confidence by one who is no longer anx- 
ious about those things which the heavenly Father knows 
we have need of. Moreover, poverty is a refusal to be 
weighed down by the things of earth and by the cares 
which afflict those who possess things, making them always 
fearful of losing or decreasing their precious little treas- 
ures. The religious knows of another treasure: the love of 
our Lord which leaves him no time to be occupied in the 
acquiring of riches, the manipulation of capital, and the 
preserving of property. Poverty is the testimony of the love 
given to the divine Spouse by one who has chosen Him in 
an undivided way. Not only does the religious place his 
confidence in Him with regard to his temporal life, he also 
detaches himself from every self-anxiety and from the 
monopolizing desire for possessions, doing this in order 
that he might give himself wholly to the Spouse of his 
soul. Chastity, which is the choosing of our Lord alone, 
and poverty, which refuses to allow a person to be monop- 























olized by any selfish interest, mutually complement each 
other. 

And by the conjunction of these two, obedience re- 
ceives all its meaning. Obedience can easily appear to be 
an infantile submission; actually in the eyes of faith it is 
a preferring of the will of God. Defined in the negative 
terms of renouncement of initiative and independence, 
obedience is a caricature that is ridiculous and hateful. It 
has value only so far as it is an ardent search for the good 
pleasure of the One who is loved. Christ Himself said that 
His food was to do the will of His Father. Accordingly, the 
religious has only one nourishment: the will of our Lord 
which is the will of the Father who is the only guide of the 
activity of the only begotten Son: “I always do whatever 
is pleasing to him.” 

The superior, this brother or this sister who commands 
me, is important for me only because he represents Christ. 
“The abbot,” says St. Benedict, “takes the place of Christ.” 
It is Christ whom through faith I hear and see in my 
superior. The man does not interest me, even though he 
be a saint, a genius, or a dear friend. It is Christ who is the 
object of my obedience; it is to Him that I render my 
homage in performing what is commanded me in His 
name. There is good reason for saying that “obedience is 
an attitude of faith and love only if it is chaste; that is, if 
it is inspired by the exclusive love of our Lord.” Otherwise 
it becomes degraded and turns into an interested con- 
formism or into an unacceptable infantilism. 

In religious life, all the elements are consistent with each 
other; chastity, which is an espousal and a consecration 
to Christ, gives its own characteristic mark to a life that is 
poor and dependent through obedience; for these two 
vows, if they are to be genuine in both great and little 
things, imply an exclusive choice of Christ as the only 
Spouse of one’s soul. 

This is why there must be a question here of vows, of 
statutory promises which oblige one’s whole life, thereby 
surpassing the unstable impulse of a moment of fervor. 
Love demands definitive commitments, it engages the 
whole life, it gives assurance for the future. 

All this which among men is often only an illusion 
which the future may soon contradict unless the love is 
rooted in prayer and nourished by recollection is made 
possible for the religious by his original and constantly 
renewed confidence in the grace of Him who has called. 

The religious vow is the instrument of that consecra- 
tion which realizes the baptismal consecration in all the 
plentitude of its demands. If at first view it appears as an 

all-out effort to exclude and eradicate the obstacles which 
are opposed to the perfection of baptismal life, neverthe- 
less the religious vow signifies the total consecration of 
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one’s whole life to our Lord. It is included in the initial 
“consecration” which Christ made when He came into the 
world: “I have come, O Father, to do thy will!” The Ser- 
vant has no other intention than that of accomplishing the 
work for which He was sent into the world; for that reason 
His sole occupation will be to do the will of the Father. 
In line with this consecration of our Lord and in par- 
ticipation of this “intention” of the Incarnate Word, the 
religious places himself in the hands of God. As Father 
Bergh has said: 


The vow is the expression of a positive consecration to divine 
love. God loved above everything; there in short is the mean- 
ing of religious life....Its program should not be enunciated 
precisely in the abstract terms of poverty, chastity, and obedi- 
ence, but rather under the concrete form of a loving imitation 
of Christ poor, chaste, and obedient, of Christ the Servant of the 
Father and of men.° 


Religious Life a Witness in the Church 


Up to this point we have looked at religious life only 
from the viewpoint of a personal relation that unites it 
to our Lord. Now, however, it is necessary to consider it 
in the Church. To do this, we shall consider two points: 
First, the significance of religious life in relation to the 
Church and second, the testimony to the Church which 
religious life gives to the world. 

What then does religious life signify in relation to the 
Church? In other words, why does the Church, without 
whose consent there could not be a community or an in- 
stitute professing the life of the counsels, recognize among 
her baptized children the existence of groups which in 
order to live out their baptismal life in a more radical way 
oblige themselves publicly to the observance of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience? It seems to me that by the re- 
ligious life the Church expresses her own proper mystery. 
The purpose of religious life is to concretize and to give 
realization to the mystery of the bride who is without spot. 

In the admirable fifth chapter of the Letter to the 
Ephesians, St. Paul presents the Church as the bride whom 
Christ has chosen for Himself. In order to make her holy 


‘and to “present to himself the Church in all her glory, not 


having spot or wrinkle,” He delivered Himself for her. 
Being submitted to Christ, the Church has for Him the 
deference and respect, the discreet and fervent love which 
the Bible constantly presents as the expression of the re- 
sponse of the creature to his Creator. This is a virginal 
union which is consummated in those “nuptials of the 
Lamb” to which the angel invited the seer of the Apoca- 
lypse: “Come, I will show you the spouse of the Lamb.” 
“And I saw the holy city, the new Jerusalem, coming down 


°In Revue diocesaine de Tournai, v. 15 (1960), p. 18. 
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from out of heaven from God, made ready as a young bride 
adorned for her husband” (Ap 21:9 ,2). The holy bride has 
no gifts other than those given her by her Spouse—the 
glorious heritage which He acquired by His Blood; could 
she, then, have any other desire than to follow her Spouse 
and to accomplish His entire will: ‘““The Church,” says 
Saint Paul, “submits to Christ” (Eph 5:24)? 

If all Christian living manifests in its own way the 
mystery of the Church, is it not fitting that certain ones 
should have the particular duty of manifesting the mystery 
of the virginal bride in its complete authenticity? These 
are those who among all the redeemed have the singular 
privilege of following the Lamb wherever He goes; for 
“they are virgins.” Theirs is an absolute and undivided 
love which blossoms in holy poverty and loving obedience; 
it is the mystery of the Church and her consecrated ones. 

Through religious life the Church manifests her own 
proper mystery to herself and to the world. This is why 
religious life is so dear to her; it is the reason why through 
the voices of her leaders, especially the recent Popes, she 
never ceases to increase her efforts to maintain the cor- 
rectness of religious life in its striving for sanctity: 

Holy Mother Church has always striven with solicitous care 
and maternal affection for the children of her predilection who 
have given their whole lives to Christ in order to follow Him 
freely on the arduous path of the counsels that she might 
constantly render them worthy of their heavenly resolve and 
angelic vocation.” 

Religious, by reason of the vocation which surpasses 
them and which they know themselves unworthy of, are an 
intimate witness to the Church herself; at the same time 
they are a witness of the Church to all those who see them 
live. Nourished in the Church and directed by her, they 
bear witness to her and show forth that the Church in its 
inmost reality is truly the bride whom Christ has chosen 
for Himself. 

First of all, religious give testimony to the sense of God. 
Our modern world has lost this to the extent that even 
many Christians do not understand the contemplative 
life; their attitude is a questioning one: “Of what use is 
it?” To this I would answer that to judge religious life by 
its relation to human utility is to condemn oneself to 
misunderstand it. I readily maintain the paradox that 
religious life is not justified by its usefulness for men but 
by its value in the sight of God. In its primary meaning it 
appears useless to the city of man, for the precise reason 
that it exists in its entirety for God. 

Speaking of contemplation, Mademoiselle Ceta-Millard 
quotes the phrase of Joan of Arc, “God the first to be 
served.” I would be tempted to emphasize this even more 


% Acta Apostolicae Sedis, v. $9 (1947), p. 114. 
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by saying, “God the only one to be served!” This is why 
there are in the Church contemplative orders, monasteries 
of prayer—Carmelites, Poor Clares, Carthusians, Trap- 
pists. Their proper witness is to recall to men the im- 
portance of prayer, the urgency of penance, the necessity 
for adoration. 

But this same witness is also given by every genuine 
religious life. Under pain of an anemia that would quickly 
become fatal, religious life must always include prayer. 
It can exist and is able to flourish only by reason of a 
spirit of prayer which animates every hour of the day, no 
matter how filled it may be with the care of the sick, the 
education of children, the help of the aged or the under- 
developed. In order to create a suitable climate, there is 
added to prayer religious observance, the rule of silence, 
cloister. One may be tempted to smile at these or to be 
scandalized by them. Every tradition can manifest a cer- 
tain rigidity; at times inevitable minutiae may make re- 
ligious life a little out-of-date or unadapted to the times. 
But these are simple human weaknesses which the Church 
herself does not hesitate to remedy. To judge religious 
tradition by such details is to give proof of pettiness of 
spirit. What is at stake here and what justifies the ob- 
servances of religious life is the need and the desire to set 
up a favorable climate for prayer. 

For religious life is a present heralding and anticipation 
of the eternal life to which we are destined by our bap- 
tism. It shows forth that this present world is not the only 
one, but that there exists a true city in comparison with 
which the city of this world with its bustle and its narrow 
cares is vanity. This is the often emphasized eschatological 
meaning of the vow of chastity: It is an anticipation of the 
life of heaven; on this earth where the body and sensuality 
count for so much, it represents “the life of the angels” 
as lived by beings of flesh and blood. Turned toward the 
heavenly Jerusalem, religious already attempt to live that 
which will be their condition in heaven. “That which we 
will all be,” said St. Ambrose to the virgins of his time, 
“you have already begun to be. Already in this world, you 
possess the glory of the resurrection; you live in time, but 
without the defilements of time. In persevering in chastity, 
you are the equals of the angels of God.” 

This eschatological witness must be extended to the 
entirety of religious life. As Father Giuliani writes: 


Being a complete break with the world, religious life is a 
witness given to the Kingdom of God. Through his life of pov- 
erty, chastity, and obedience, the pic, are makes apparent a 
reality that is begun here below for all, but which will be re- 
vealed in its fullness only in the world of the resurrection. He 
is poor in order to affirm that God constitutes the riches of the 
elect in the city of the blessed; he is chaste in order to affirm that 
there will be no other nuptials other than that of God and His 

















people; he is obedient in order to affirm that the liberty of the 
creature consists in submission to the full accomplishment of 
the will of God. Thus it is that in the Church on earth the re- 
ligious is a witness to the Church of glory.” 


But at the same time and by a sort of paradox, religious 
life also manifests in the Church the charity of Christ who 
willed to share our condition. To present religious life 
only as an anticipation of heaven risks considering it as a 
comfortable evasion, a charge often enough directed 
against it. Are religious dispensed from one of the two 
facets of the great commandment, the one that commands 
love of neighbor? God forbid, for then they would no 
longer be Christians. Besides, one has only to recall the 
multiplication in the Church of charitable orders, insti- 
tutes, and congregations to reduce to nothing the objec- 
tion of laziness and flight made against religious life. 

Contrary to this objection, it can be shown that religious 
life in its essence is a life of devotion to the neighbor. Pope 
Pius XII in the constitution Sponsa Christi has stated this 
without ambiguity: 

Since the perfection of Christian life consists especially in 
charity, and since it is really one and the same charity with 
which we must love God alone above all and all men in Him, 
Holy Mother Church demands of all nuns who canonically pro- 
fess a life of contemplation, together with a perfect love of doa, 
also a perfect love of the neighbor; and for the sake of this 
charity and their state of life, religious men and women must 


devote themselves wholly to the needs of the Church and of all 
those who are in want. 


If out of love for Christ a religious consecrates himself 
to only one thing, the following of Christ as closely as 
possible, then it becomes unthinkable that he should be 
disinterested in the work of redemption, the salvation of 
the world. The love of God, which is sovereignly jealous, is 
also sovereignly generous; this love desires the good, even 
the temporal good, of all men. The commandment of 
mutual love is primary for all religious, and religious life 
gives testimony in the Church to the charity of God. 

The witness of religious, then, will be a witness of fra- 
ternal charity, of a charity that is patient, inventive, char- 
acterized by the unfetterable impulses of missionary zeal, 
of pedagogical discoveries, of parental solicitude. Is there 
a single kind of suffering, of sickness, or of infirmity which 
religious life has not sought to care for in the course of 
history? The almost infinite variety of hospital and teach- 
ing congregations represent a sort of diffraction of charity 
towards the neighbor; it is touching to discover at the 
origin of a given institute the desire to take charge of a 
particular type of misfortune which seemed to the founder 
not to have received sufficient care. Although admittedly 


In Etudes, June, 1957, p. 397. 
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it is often overly dispersed, such an attitude is a magnifi- 
cent and multiform witness given by religious life of a 
tireless and tirelessly inventive charity, renewed each day 
by prayer and union with Christ. 

This last characteristic must be emphasized. The apos- 
tolate and the devotion of religious draw their strength 
and their constancy from the consecration of their life to 
the Lord. It is this consecration that enables religious to be 
kind and sympathetic to the unfortunate and the afflicted. 
Likewise it is this consecration that makes it possible for 
a religious to interest himself in everything that is human, 
in science, in literature, in the arts. Did not our Lord who 
took on Himself every infirmity, also assume by His in- 
carnation every authentic human value? 


Conclusion 


This is the witness to the Church which is constantly 
given in silence and modesty by religious life. It does not 
give witness for itself, but for the Church which has in- 
spired it, accepted it, encouraged it, and which does not 
cease to be interested in it. Moreover the religious does not 
give testimony for his own limited congregation, but for 
the entire Church of Christ. 

Religious life manifests the magnificent fecundity of the 
Church of which the Vatican Council speaks. In the fra- 
ternal diversity of vocations and spiritualities, religious 
life is a permanent sign of both the catholicity and the 
unity of the Church. For on the magnificent path which 
our Lord calls all of them to follow, there is the same love 
of Christ, the same faithful adherence to the Gospel as the 
unique rule of their attitudes, the same charity welcoming 
every appeal of suffering, of education, of the apostolate. 
And all this takes place in the calm and serene joy of 
those who, having given up all for our Lord, know that 
even here below they have received the hundredfold. 

Who are better witnesses than religious of the joy of 
the children of God and of the children of the Church? 
True, they do not have a monopoly of this, for they lay 
claim to nothing, not even the peace which radiates from 
their faces. But the joy of their Lord which they always 
bear about with them—they know well that no one can 
take it from them. 

The joy of religious life is perhaps the most constant 
and the most efficacious trait of its witness. This is so pre- 
cisely because it manifests itself spontaneously without 
being conscious of itself and without imposing itself upon 
those it meets. Julien Green relates that on a walk in the 
United States during the war he visited a scholasticate of a 
religious order. To the young man who was showing him 
through the large establishment, he would have liked to 
ask a single question, a question more important to him 




















than all the details of architecture and of theological 
programs that the young man was giving him. The ques- 
tion he wished to ask was one addressed to the young man 
personally, since he was a person about whom some might 
think that his ardent youth had been enclosed within the 
sad walls of a seminary and the complicated prescriptions 
of a rule. The question was this: “Young man, are you 
happy here?” But, continues the diary of the novelist, I 
did not have the courage to ask the question. “For my 
guide had about him the radiant air of those who feel 
themselves loved by heaven.”’!2 





¥# Julien Green, Journal, v. 4, p. 106. 
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L. LEGRAND 


The Prophetical Meaning 
of Celibacy 


When Jephte’s daughter realized that she had to die 
in fulfilment of her father’s vow, she withdrew to the 
mountains “to bewail her virginity” (Jg 11:37-40).1 It is 
significant that what she laments over is her virginity. 
For herself, her father, her companions, and those who 
recorded that tradition, what made her fate so pitiful 
was not the fact that she had to leave the world in the 
bloom of her youth: this is a romantic view which does 
not belong to the stern biblical times. For the Israelites 
the pathos of her story lies in the fact that she will not 
experience the joys of matrimony and motherhood. She 
will die a virgin, and it is a curse, a disgrace similar to 
the shame attached to sterility (see Lk 1:25). The prophets 
have a similar thought in mind when, in their lamenta- 
tions, they give the chosen people the title of “Virgin of 
Israel’’: “Listen to my lamentation, house of Israel! . . . She 
has fallen, she shall not rise again, the Virgin of Israel.” In 
this text Amos (5:2; see J] 1:8; Lam 1:15; 2:13), by calling 
Israel a Virgin, wants to emphasize her misery: she will die 
like a virgin, without leaving any descendants. It is like an 
echo, at the collective level, of the laments of Jephte’s 
daughter. 

These examples show clearly that according to the old 
Semitic mentality, virginity is far from being an ideal. 
It is a fecund matrimony which is honorable and a sign 
of God’s blessings (Ps 126). The same applies to men. 
L. K6hler remarks that the Old Testament has no word 
for bachelor, so unusual is the idea.? 

Christ will change that attitude towards celibacy (Mt 
19:12). But can we not find already in the Old Testament 
a preparation and an anticipation of His teaching? 

Towards the end of the Old Testament period at least 
some groups among the Essenes observed celibacy. Un- 





1 This article is reprinted with permission from Scripture, October, 
1960, pp. 97-105, and January, 1961, pp. 12-20. 
* Hebrew Man (London: S.C.M., 1956), p. 89. 

















fortunately the authors who mention it are very vague on 
the motives of that observance. Josephus (The Jewish 
War, II, 8, 2) and Philo (quoted by Eusebius in Prepara- 
tion for the Gospel, VIII, 2; Patrologia Graeca, 21, 644 
AB), putting themselves at the level of their pagan readers, 
reduce the celibacy of the Essenes to a misogyny entirely 
void of any religious value: ““They beware of the impu- 
dence of women and are convinced that none of them can 
keep her faith to a single man,” says Josephus. Pliny 
(Natural History, V, 17) describes the Essenes as philoso- 
phers, “tired of life” (vita fessos), who give up the pleasures 
of love: Essenian celibacy would be of a Stoician type, but 
evidently Pliny’s competency can be doubted when it 
comes to interpreting the motives of a Hebrew sect. The 
Qumran texts might have given us an explanation, but 
so far on this question they have not been very helpful. 
Though they know of a temporary continence on the 
occasion of the eschatological war,’ they do not impose 
celibacy on the members of the community. On the con- 
trary, the prologue of the manual for the future congre- 
gation speaks explicitly of women and children,‘ and the 
discovery of female skeletons in the cemetery of the com- 
munity® makes it clear that at Qumran as in the sect of 
Damascus*—if the two sects were distinct—matrimony 
was at least allowed. In short, a few groups among the 
Essenes present an interesting case of pre-Christian celi- 
bacy; the study of that case might throw some light on the 
New Testament ideal of virginity, but such a study is 
impaired by the lack of reliable explanation of their mo- 
tives. And when we come across first-hand contemporary 
documentation, it happens that it concerns a sect which 
did not observe celibacy as a rule. 


leremiah, the First Celibate 


Fortunately the Old Testament presents a much more 
ancient and clearer case of celibacy: the case of Jeremiah, 
“a virgin prophet and a figure of the Great Phophet who 
too was a Virgin and the son of a Virgin.”? Jeremiah was 
apparently the first biblical character to embrace celibacy 
as a state of life. At least he is the first one to whom 
Scripture attributes celibacy explicitly. Others before him 
may have abstained from marriage. Ancient Christian 
writers often suppose that Elijah did so* and make of him 


* The War of the Children of Light, VU, 3, 4. 

“See Theodore Gaster, The Dead Sea Scriptures (Garden City: 
Doubleday, 1957), p. 307. 

5 See Revue biblique, 63 (1956), pp. 569-72. 

6 Document of Damascus, IV, 20-V, 6; VII, 6-8. 

* Bossuet, Méditations sur l’évangile, 109th day. 

®See the texts in Elie le prophéte (Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer, 
1956), V, 1, pp. 165 and 189. But St. Augustine was not convinced 
of the celibacy of Elias: De Genesi ad litteram, IX, 6. 
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the father of monastic life. But the testimony of Scripture 
concerning Elijah is purely negative: no wife is mentioned, 
but the Bible does not speak of his celibacy either. Even 
if he remained a celibate, we have no indication as to the 
reasons that prompted him. Jeremiah, on the contrary, 
in his confessions speaks of his celibacy and explains it. 
We may owe this insight on his private life to his intro- 
spective mood, another quality that was rare in ancient 
Israel. Anyway he provides us with the most ancient re- 
flection on celibacy. In it we can trace to its beginnings 
the biblical doctrine of virginity: 


The word of the Lord came to me saying: 

Do not take a wife; have no sons and no daughters in this 
place. For thus says the Lord concerning the sons and daughters 
that are born here and concerning the mothers that bore them 
and concerning their fathers who begot them in this land: 

They shall die miserably, without being lamented, without 
being buried. 

They shall be as dung upon the face of the earth. 

They shall perish by the sword and by famine. 

Their carcasses shall be a prey for the birds of the air and 
the wild animals (Jer 16:1-4). 


Those are the terms by which Jeremiah explains his 
celibacy. Are those verses to be understood as a positive 
order of God, given to the prophet when he came of age 
and enjoining him to abstain from matrimony? It might 
be said that celibacy was progressively imposed upon the 
prophet by the circumstances, his isolation, and the per- 
secutions that made him an outcast. Eventually he would 
have understood that beneath those circumstances there 
was a divine ordinance and, with typical Hebrew disre- 
gard for secondary causes, he would have expressed it in 
the literary form of an order. In any case, it is clear 
that Jeremiah gives his celibacy a symbolical value. The 
loneliness of his unmarried life forebodes the desolation 
of Israel. Death is about to sweep over the country. Jere- 
miah’s forlorn celibacy is nothing but an enacted proph- 
ecy of the imminent doom. Calamity will be such as 
to make meaningless matrimony and procreation. 

Jeremiah’s celibacy is to be understood as a prophecy in 
action. Symbolical actions were frequent among the 
prophets. Thus to announce the imminent captivity of the 
Egyptians, Isaiah walks naked in the streets of Jeru- 
salem (Is 20:1-6). Jeremiah breaks a pot to symbolize 
the destruction of the capital (Jer 19:1-11). Ezekiel 
makes a plan of the siege to come, cooks impure food 
as the famished inhabitants of the besieged city will have 
to do, cuts his beard and scatters it to the four winds as the 
population of Judah will be scattered (Ez 4:1-5:4). In 
some cases it was the whole life of a prophet which was 
given by God a symbolical significance: for instance, 
Hosea’s matrimonial misfortunes symbolized the unhappy 
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relations between Yahweh and His unfaithful spouse 
Israel (Hos 1:3). 

Jeremiah’s life too was symbolical. He lived in times 
of distress. He was to be a witness of the destruction of 
Sion. It was his sad duty to announce the imminent deso- 
lation: “Every time I have to utter the word, I must 
shout and proclaim: Violence and ruins!” (Jer 20:8). 
Still more: it was his tragic destiny to anticipate in his 
existence and signify in his own life the terrible fate of the 
“Virgin of Israel.” 

“The Virgin of Israel” was soon to undergo the fate 
of Jephte’s daughter, to die childless, to disappear with- 
out hope. With his prophetical insight, Jeremiah could 
see already the shadow of death spreading over the coun- 
try. He could hear already the moaning of the land: 
“Teach your daughter this lamentation: Death has 
climbed in at our windows; she has entered our palaces, 
destroyed the children in the street, the young men in the 
square. Corpses lie like dung all over the country” (Jer 
9:20-21). 

This was no mere Oriental exaggeration. What Israel 
was about to witness and Jeremiah had to announce was 
really the death of Israel. Israel had been living by 
the covenant and now, by the sin of the people, the cove- 
nant had been broken. The two institutions in which the 
covenant was embodied and through which God’s graces 
came down upon the people, the two great signs of God’s 
indwelling in the land of His choice, the temple and the 
kingship, would soon disappear. Only a few years more 
and Nabuchodonosor would invade Judah, burn the 
sanctuary, enslave the king and kill his children. For the 
Israelites this would be the end of the world, the day of 
the Lord, day of doom and darkness, day of return to the 
original chaos (Jer 4:23-31; 15:2-4). Ezekiel will explain 
in a dramatic way the meaning of the fall of Jerusalem: 
the Glory of God will leave His defiled abode and 
abandon the land (Ez 8:1-11:25). Israel will die and 
nothing short of a resurrection will bring her back to life 
(Ez 37:1—-14). When the exiles leave Palestine, Rachel can 
sing her dirge at Rama (Jer 31:15): her children are no 
more. Israel as a people has disappeared. God’s people has 
been dispersed. There are no more heirs of the promises 
and children of the covenant unless God repeats the 
Exodus and creates a new people. A testament is over. 
God’s plan has apparently failed. Death reigns. 

Prophetically Jeremiah sees all that beforehand. He 
experiences it proleptically in his flesh. Excluded from 
the Temple (Jer 36:5), excommunicated so to say from his 
village (Jer 11:8; 12:6; 11:19-23) and from the community 
(Jer 20:2; 36:25), he will experience before the exile 
what it means to live estranged from one’s country, away 
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from the Temple of the Lord. Before the Israelites he 
knows the bitter taste of a life which has no hope left 
on earth. “Never could I sit joyful in the company of 
those who were happy; forlorn I was under the power of 
thy hand for thou hadst filled me with wrath” (Jer 15:17). 

Thus was Jeremiah’s life an anticipation of the im- 
minent doom. His celibacy too. When death already casts 
her shadow over the land, is it a time to marry? “For 
thus says Yahweh Sabaoth, the God of Israel: Behold 
I will put an end, in this place, under your very eyes and 
in your very days, to the shouts of gladness and of mirth, 
to the songs of the bride and of the bridegroom” (Jer 16:9). 
An end of joy, life, marriage: the country turns into a 
sheol: there is no marriage and no begetting in the sheol. 
The command of the Lord to “increase and multiply” 
(Gen 1:28) assumed that the world was good (Gen 1:4, 10). 
But now that man’s sin has aroused death, the Lord re- 
verses His command: “Do not take a wife; have no sons 
and no daughters in this place.” Jeremiah’s life of solitude 
announces the reign of death and anticipates the end of 
the world he lived in. His celibacy is in line with his 
message of doom. It is part of those trials by which “the 
most suffering of the prophets,” as St. Isidorus of Pelusia 
puts it,® anticipates God’s judgment. It is part of the 
sufferings which point to the cross, the final expression 
of God’s judgment. The solitude of the lonely prophet 
of Anatoth announces the dereliction of the crucified vic- 
tim of Calvary. It has the same significance: it signifies 
the end of an economy in which God’s promises and 
graces were entrusted to Israel according to the flesh 
and communicated by way of generation. This order dis- 
appears. When God will raise a new Israel, it will be an 
Israel according to the spirit in which one will have 
access not by right of birth but by direct reception of 
the Spirit (Jer 31:31-35). In such a people the fecundity 
of the flesh will have lost its vaiue. 


The Negative Aspect of Celibacy: “On Account of the 
Present Necessity” 


Replying to a question of the Corinthians concerning 
virgins, St. Paul’s advice is to leave them in that state. 
But the explanation he gives is not very clear. “I consider 
that it is better to be so on account of the present neces- 
sity” (1 Cor 7:26). What is that “present necessity” that 
justifies celibacy? 

Catholic commentators (Cornely, Lemonnier, Allo, Cal- 
lan, W. Rees, Osty, and others) see in that “necessity,” 
as Osty puts it, “the thousand worries of married life,’’1° 





*In Patrologia graeca, 78, 356. 
1 Epitres aux Corinthiens (Bible de Jérusalem) (Paris: Cerf, 1949), 
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or else the imminent persecutions “which an unmarried 
person is better able to bear.”!1 The standpoint of the 
Apostle would be purely individual, psychological or as- 
cetical. On him who is married the burden of the world 
is more heavy. The celibate, on the contrary, can devote 
himself fully to the service of God. 

Such a thought is certainly not foreign to St. Paul’s 
mind: he expresses it in verses 32 to 35 of the same chap- 
ter. Yet this does not seem to be for him a primary consider- 
ation. The immediate explanation he gives of his pref- 
erence for celibacy follows another line: “The time is short 
.... The world in its present form is passing away” (vv 29— 
31). This shows that his outlook is mainly collective and 
eschatological: the end of the world is drawing near: let 
us adapt our attitude to these new circumstances; it is time 
to detach ourselves from a doomed world. “Even those 
who have a wife, let them live as if they had none... and 
those who have to deal with the world as if they had not.” 
Individual considerations are only an application of this 
view on the divine economy. It is because the times we 
are living in are the times of the end that it is better 
not to be burdened with matrimonial obligations, so 
as to be able to give one’s undivided attention to God. 

The vocabulary used by St. Paul in this section confirms 
this eschatological interpretation of his views on celibacy. 
The words he uses clearly belong to the vocabulary of 
apocalyptic literature. The “necessity” (anagké) was the 
technical term used to describe the crisis of the last times 
(Lk 21:23; 1 Thes 3:7; Ps.Sal 5:8; Test Jos 2:4); in that 
sense it is akin to “tribulation” (thlipsis) used here also to 
describe the present condition (v 28) and which has also an 
apocalyptic value (Mt 25:9-28; Ap 1:9; 7:14; 2 Thes 1:6). 
Similarly the term used for “time” in verse 29 (kairos) 
“is about a technical term for the period before the Ad- 
vent’’!2 (see Rom 13:11; Heb 9:9; 1 Pet 1:5, 11). It is true 
that these terms are not always taken in their technical 
eschatological sense. But their convergence and the con- 
text make it clear that St. Paul sets virginity against an 
eschatological background. With Jeremiah he considers 
celibacy as a testimony that the last times have come, an 
attitude that presages the end. 

The difficulty of this interpretation—and what makes 
Catholic commentators to shrink from it—is that it seems 
to suppose in St. Paul the erroneous belief that the end 
of the world was imminent. Can we accept such an ex- 





™'W. Rees in Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture (Edin- 
burgh: Nelson, 1953), p. 1090. 

7A. Robertson and A. Plummer, First Epistle of St. Paul (Edin- 
burgh: T. and T. Clark, 1911), p. 152. 
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planation of celibacy without rallying to the consequent 
eschatology of A. Schweitzer?!8 

Prat, followed by Huby and Spicq, does not think the 
objection decisive. He accepts as possible the eschatologi- 
cal explanation of virginity. Quoting 1 Corinthians 7:26- 
31, he explains: “Is it possible that Paul was haunted by 
the near prospect of the Parousia? We must not deny this 
a priori.... Lacking certain knowledge, he might have 
formed an opinion based upon probabilities and con- 
jectures. ...It is at least possible that he guided his con- 
duct and his counsels by such probabilities.”1* This inter- 
pretation can be defended, provided we attribute to Paul 
not a positive teaching concerning the imminence of an 
event, the day and hour of which none can know, but an 
opinion, a desire, a hope without certitude.!® This is surely 
sufficient to safeguard biblical inerrancy and remain 
within the limits fixed by the Biblical Commission. Yet 
this exegesis is not fully satisfactory, for it leaves the im- 
pression that the eschatological explanation of celibacy 
should not be taken too seriously. It would be one of those 
views that reflect more the prejudices of the time than the 
Apostle’s personal thought, like the arguments by which 
Paul tries to justify the imposition of the veil on women 
in the assembly (1 Cor 11:2-16) or the midrashic allusion 
to the rock following the Jews in the desert (1 Cor 10:4). 
Thus St. Paul would have used the naive expectation of 
an imminent Parousia to insist on virginity, but that 
would be a mere argumentum ad hominem that should 
not be pressed too much. The real and solid ground for 
celibacy would remain the personal and ascetical con- 
siderations sketched in verses 32 to 34. 

Accepting Prat’s eschatological interpretation of Paul's 
arguments for virginity, it may be possible to go deeper by 
comparing the thought of the Apostle with that of Jere- 
miah. Is not the “present necessity” of 1 Corinthians 7:26 
parallel with the explanation Jeremiah gave of his celi- 
bacy? If so, can we not find in Paul’s eschatological justifi- 
cation of virginity a lasting value, something much deeper 
than a pious illusion? 

It all amounts to a proper evaluation of his eschatologi- 
cal hope. Was it a delusion which he had, but which he 
avoided expressing firmly? Or was it on the contrary a 


** See the decree of the Biblical Commission of June 18, 1915 in 
Enchiridion Biblicum, 2nd ed. (Naples: D’Auria, 1954), nn. 419-21. 

“The Theology of St. Paul (London: Burns, Oates, and Wash- 
bourne, 1926), V. 1, p. 112. Prat explained his mind still more clearly 
in a few pages of his final chapter on “The Last Things” which he 
suppressed to satisfy an over-zealous censor. These pages have been 
published in Prat’s biography by J. Calés, p. 99. 

% J. Huby, Epitres aux Corinthiens (Paris: Beauchesne, 1946); W. 
Rees also (op. cit.) accepts an eschatological influence on St. Paul’s 
thought on virginity. 
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central element of his faith and of his spiritual outlook? 
O. Cullmann, for the early Church in general, and L. 
Cerfaux, for St. Paul in particular, have shown that is the 
second view which is true. There is much more than a 
question of knowing whether Paul or the early Church ex- 
pected or not an imminent Parousia. For them and for us, 
the heart of the matter is not the date of the Parousia but 
its significance. In Cullmann’s terms, what is the connec- 
tion of the present period of history (the times of the 
Church) with the past (death and resurrection of Christ) 
and the future (final resurrection)?! The problem is not 
chronological but theological. St. Paul may or may not 
have been under the impression that Christ was to return 
soon. This is rather immaterial and irrelevant. What 
matters is that, for him, and for the early Christians, ours 
are the last days (Acts 2:16 ff). The last hour has begun 
with the death of the Lord (1 Jn 2:18). How long will it 
be? Nobody knows, but it is clear that now, in Christ, 
history has reached its end and what we witness now in the 
world is the consummation of the end: “The world goes 
disappearing” (1 Jn 2:17). The Apocalypses of St. John 
and of the synoptic Gospels show in a veiled language 
that the trials the Church has to undergo are the fore- 
running signs of the consummation, and St. Paul explains 
that the individual tribulations of the Christians are their 
share of the Messianic woes (Cor 1:24).17 

The present period may be short or long: after all, 
“with the Lord, one day is as a thousand years and a 
thousand years as one day” (2 Pet 3:8). In any case, Chris- 
tian life is thoroughly eschatological in character. What- 
ever may be the actual date of the Parousia, we live after 
the end of history has been reached. We are just waiting 
for the consummation of the end, we turn towards it and 
we prepare it. Parousia hangs so to say over our life: even 
if chronologically it may be still distant, it is theologically 
imminent: it is the only development of the history of 
salvation that we can expect, and it gives its color to our 
outlook on things. Seen in the light of faith, the history 
we live in and our personal fate appear as signs of the 
end. Celibacy is one of those signs: it shows that the last 
times have come. It proclaims that the world is disap- 
pearing. The end has come. Man’s primary duty is no 
more to continue the human species. It is on the contrary 
to free himself from a fleeting world which has already 


#°Q. Cullmann, Christ and Time (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1950). 

ate Col 1:24 “tribulationes Christi” should be translated “the 
messianic woes” and not “the sufferings of Christ” (it is thlipsis and 
not pathéma). The phrase does not refer to the sufferings of our 
Lord but, according to a terminology common in Judaism, to the 
trials God’s people had to undergo to reach the messianic times, the 
birth pangs of the new world. 
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lost its substance. This is not an attitude of panic before 
a threatening disaster. It is rather an act of faith in the 
significance of the Lord’s death, beginning of the end. 

Thus Paul understood virginity exactly as Jeremiah. 
Jeremiah did not know the date of the destruction of 
Jerusalem: it is not the role nor the charisma of the 
prophets to give a chronology of the future. But one thing 
he knew for certain: on account of the infidelity of the 
people, the former covenant had become void. Conse- 
quently the old institutions like the Temple and the 
kingship would break like empty shells and Israel, aban- 
doned by God, would collapse. He knew that his was a 
time of death. The nuptial songs would be replaced by 
lamentations. Marriage and procreation had lost their 
meaning. The prophet showed it by his own life: his 
celibacy was an enacted lamentation. 

Similarly, St. Paul did not know the date of the end. 
But he knew for certain that the world had condemned it- 
self by condemning Christ and that the worldly powers 
had been nailed down on the cross. It was God’s plan to 
leave some interval before the actual end of all, time to 
allow the mystery of iniquity to reach its climax and the 
Church to spread all over the world. During that time life 
was to continue and marriage was still legitimate. Yet even 
married people had to understand that they were no 
longer of the world they were in. Still using the world, 
they had to be detached from it. Even in marriage they 
had to bring an attitude of freedom, a tension towards a 
higher form of love, the love of Christ towards His bride 
the Church (see Eph 5:25-33). And it is quite fitting that 
to remind men of the freedom they should keep towards 
a fleeting world there should be, in the Church, a special 
charisma (1 Cor 7:7) of virginity, akin to the charisma of 
prophecy. The celibate’s life is an enacted prophecy. His 
whole life shouts to the world that it is passing away. As 
Jeremiah announced to the Chosen People the end of the 
old covenant, the celibate, new Jeremiah, announces the 
end of the old world. He embodies the teachings of the 
Apocalypses. He stands as a witness of the day of the 
Lord, the day of wrath and of death which began on that 
Friday of Nisan when the Lamb was slaughtered on 
Mount Calvary. 


The Positive Aspect of Celibacy: “On Account of the 
Kingdom of Heaven” 


What has been said so far has shown that, according to 
the Bible, and according to Jeremiah and St. Paul es- 
pecially, celibate life is a prophecy in action, a foreboding 
of the end, a public proclamation of the fleeting character 
of this world. 
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It goes without saying that this is only one aspect of 
the mystery. There is another one. The last days are not 
only days of doom: they are also days of resurrection. 
Jeremiah was not only the prophet of the fall of Jerusalem: 
he was also the prophet of the new covenant (Jer 31:31- 
35). Similarly for St. Paul the last days are only secondarily 
days of woe: primarily, they are the days of the Parousia 
when Christ will come and hand over to the Father the 
world revivified by the Spirit (1 Cor 15). The Apocalypse 
ends its enumeration of the eschatological calamities by 
the resplendent description of the heavenly Jerusalem 
where everything is made new (Ap 21). Christ’s death on 
Calvary was only the beginning of his exaltation (Jn 3: 
14-15; 12:32-33). The full prophetical meaning of virgin- 
ity is to be understood in reference to the whole mystery of 
death and life contained in Christ. Celibacy is not only 
an enacted prophecy of the imminent doom: it announces 
also and anticipates the life to come, the life of the new 
world in the Spirit. 

Jeremiah, who had announced the new covenant, might 
have understood that virginity would be the typical state 
in that new life which was no longer to be granted by the 
power of the flesh but by the Spirit. But in fact he does not 
seem to have realized these implications of his prophetical 
teaching. Or if he did, he had no occasion to express it. 
We have to come to the Gospels to find this doctrine ex- 
pounded. 

Jesus lived a celibate life. We can not say that his case 
was unique. By the beginnings of the Christian era, the 
ideal of virginity seems to have been cultivated at least in 
some restricted circles of Judaism. We have seen the rather 
mysterious case of the Essenes. John the Baptist also must 
have observed celibacy. This movement might explain the 
purpose of virginity expressed by Mary in Luke 1:34.18 
Jesus assumed that ideal and by His very life fulfilled the 
latent aspirations it contained. 

Yet there is very little in the Gospels about virginity. 
This is not surprising. The Gospels are only factual sum- 
maries. There is little in them for introspection and self- 
analysis. They have little to say about Jesus’ personal life. 
They do not tell us how he felt when praying, when work- 
ing miracles, when undergoing the trials of His Passion. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that they would be almost 
completely silent concerning Jesus’ celibacy. This silence 
gives more value to the one statement of the Gospels in 
which Christ explained how he understood His virginity. 

It was on an occasion in which he had emphasized once 
more the law of indissolubility of matrimony. The dis- 





%See R. Laurentin, Structure et théologie de Luc I-II (Paris: 
Gabalda, 1957). 
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ciples could hardly understand the intransigence of the 
Master. As usual, Jesus tried to bring light to the discus- 
sion by taking it to a higher level. The heart of the matter 
is not the convenience of men but the requirements of the 
Kingdom of God. The Kingdom of God does make exact- 
ing demands upon its members. See the case of those to 
whom it has been given to realize fully the implications 
of the coming of the Kingdom: they can be compared to 
eunuchs! “There are eunuchs who were born so from 
their mother’s womb; and there are eunuchs who were 
made so by men; and there are eunuchs who have made 
themselves so in view of the Kingdom of Heaven” (Mt 
19:12). 

Though this pericope appears in Matthew only, there 
is no reason to deny its authenticity. In his book on the 
synoptic Gospels, L. Vaganay insists several times that 
Matthew 19:10-12, along with several other passages, 
though appearing in one Gospel only, belongs to the 
oldest layer of the Gospel formation, and to the most 
ancient tradition common to the three Synoptic Gospels.!® 
If the text figures in Matthew only, it is not because it was 
added afterwards to the final edition of Matthew: it is 
not a case of addition by Matthew but of omission by 
Mark and Luke. The pericope on the eunuchs has an 
archaic ring that would have been shocking to Gentile 
ears. It is the kind of coarse Semitic paradox, frequent in 
the Bible, quite appealing to the rough peasants of Pal- 
estine accustomed to the loud and often brutal eloquence 
of the prophets. It could hardly be exported to Greece or 
even to Asia Minor, Syria, or Egypt. It is not surprising 
that Mark and Luke preferred to drop it. Yet “its very 
paradoxical aspect guarantees its authenticity.”2° More- 
over, the parallel text of Mark seems to leave traces of the 
amputation. In Mark 10:10, after the discussion with 
the Pharisees on matrimony, Jesus returns home together 
with His disciples. There is a change of place and of audi- 
ence: Jesus is now in the intimate circle of His disciples. 
Usually when He retires together with them, it is to teach 
a deeper doctrine (Mk 4:10, 34; 7:17; 9:30; 10:32). One 
would expect here, “at home,” further explanations on 
the views He has just exposed. Yet, according to Mark 
10:10-12, Jesus merely repeats the elementary explana- 
tions which, according to Matthew 19:9; 5:32 and Luke 
16:18, He would as well give to the crowds. Does not this 
mean that in the source Mark used, there was “at home” 
some other deeper teaching imparted to the disciples? But 
what other teaching was there except the logion on the 


LL. Vaganay, Le probléme synoptique (Tournai: Desclée, 1954), 
pp. 167, 211, 216, and elsewhere. i 
” Ibid., p. 167. 
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eunuchs recorded by Matthew? Mark removed this saying, 
but the operation has left a scar in the text. 

If the pericope does belong to the origins of the Gospel 
composition, there is no reason to doubt that it was really 
an utterance of Jesus and this decides the question of its 
exact bearing. 

In the concrete context of Jesus’ celibate life, it is easy 
to find out to whom the third category of eunuchs refers. 
When the disciples heard that saying, they could but think 
of Jesus Himself and possibly also of John the Baptist. It 
is clear that Jesus here speaks of His own case and explains 
it. He does not advocate self-mutilation; He sets up His 
own example. He observed virginity and He did it con- 
sciously “in view of God’s Kingdom.” John the Baptist had 
done it before Him; others would follow. Thus Jesus 
presents Himself as the leader in a line of men who, think- 
ing of God’s Kingdom, will live like eunuchs, giving up 
the use of their sexual powers.?1 

But what is exactly the relation between virginity and 
God’s Kingdom? Why should one remain a celibate prop- 
ter regnum caelorum (in view of the Kingdom of God)? 
What is the precise value of that propter (dia in Greek)? 
In biblical Greek, dia with the accusative denotes causality 
or finality (out of, for the sake of, in view of). It is obvious 
that, in this context, the meaning must be of finality. But 
this is still very vague, too vague to base on it an explana- 
tion of virginity. We can not build a theology on the 
strength of a preposition. 

If the preposition is vague, the phrase “Kingdom of 
Heaven,” on the contrary, is clear enough. The Kingdom 
of Heaven—or the Kingdom of God, since both phrases 


“This evidently settles the problem, discussed from the time of 
Origen onwards, of whether the saying should be understood in a 
realistic or in a symbolic sense. In Kittel’s Theologisches Wérterbuch 
zum Neuen Testament (TWNT), V. 1, p. 590, Schmidt favors the 
realistic interpretation: the saying would allude to people who ac- 
tually castrated themselves; it would invite the disciples not to imi- 
tate them but, at least, to reflect on their earnestness. Origen himself 
is a proof that there were such cases in the early Church. But was it 
so during Jesus’ own life time? It is rather doubtful and still more 
doubtful that Jesus would have set as an example this hypothetical 
aberrant behavior. In the same TWNT of Kittel (2, p. 765), J. 
Schneider maintains the traditional interpretation. 

The problem could be viewed also from the angle of Form Criti- 
cism. What are the concrete circumstances in the life of the early 
Church which led to a reminiscence of these words of the Master? 
What is the concrete problem to which they were given as an answer. 
It was most evidently the problem of the virgins, an acute problem as 
we know from 1 Corinthians 7, and possibly also, together with it, 
the problem of the widows “who are truly widows” (1 Tim 5:3; see 
1 Cor 7:8). According to J. Dupont, Mariage et divorce dans l’evangile 
(Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer, 1959), the saying would refer to the 
case of husbands separated from their wives. This is a rather far- 
fetched Sitz im Leben; moreover it overlooks completely the refer- 
ence to Jesus’ own example. 
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have the same significance?2—appears as a key concept of 
the synoptic Gospels. It stands at the center of Jesus’ 
preaching. If not exactly in Judaism, at least in Jesus’ 
mouth, it is “a comprehensive term for the blessings of 
salvation,” having practically the same meaning as “the 
age to come” or “the life of the age to come.”4 It is es- 
sentially an eschatological entity. What the Jews had 
longed for, the prophets had promised, and the apoca- 
lyptic writers had described, the new life coming from 
above, the new world, the new covenant imparted by God, 
the new Israel, the gift of the Spirit, Resurrection and 
Re-creation: it is all that which is contained in God's 
Kingdom. 

But—and this is the novelty of Jesus’ teaching—with 
His coming, the eschatological world, the world to come 
has become present, though it remains unfulfilled. With 
the coming of Jesus the Kingdom of God offers the para- 
doxical character of being at the same time future and 
present. Jesus assures us that it is already present among 
us (Mt 12:28; see Lk 12:21), but He also invites us to pray 
for its coming (Mt 6:10). Exegetes have tried to rationalize 
this mystery by reducing Jesus’ preaching to one or the 
other aspect. The “consequent eschatology” of A. Schweit- 
zer retained only the future aspect: the life of Jesus was 
mere expectation of an imminent advent of the Kingdom, 
expectation which was deceived by the event. On the con- 
trary, the “realized eschatology” of C. H. Dodd retains 
only the present element: with Jesus, the Kingdom is 
present and there is nothing to expect from the future; 
eschatological elements should be dismissed as mere apoc- 
alyptical phraseology. Both views are only partial. Kiim- 
mel?5 and Cullmann,?* among others, have shown that 
the integral teaching of Christ combines both aspects. In 
Jesus the powers of the coming aeon are already active and 
the future Kingdom of God is already at work in the pres- 
ent. The Spirit is given. Yet He works only like a seed: 
present in Jesus and in those who will follow Him, He 
has still to extend His influence to the whole world till 
His life-giving activity covers and transforms the whole 
creation. Such is the meaning of the “parables of the 


= “The Heaven” is a term used by the Jews as a substitute for God 
to avoid pronouncing the divine name.. 

*%G. Dalman, The Words of Jesus (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 
1902), p. 135. Dalman shows that Jesus somewhat altered the mean- 
ing of the phrase by giving it a specifically eschatological value in 
connection with Daniel 7 : 27. So, though in Judaism the phrase should 
be translated “the kinship of God,” it becomes, in Jesus’ teachings, 
synonymous with eschatological salvation. 

™ Hence the equivalence with the Johannine theme of “eternal 
life.” 

% Promise and Fulfilment (Naperville: Allenson, 1957). 

* Christ and Time (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1950). 














Kingdom” (Mk 4 and parallels). We are still waiting for 
the end: the period we live in is at the same time “promise 
and fulfilment.” 

This appears especially in the “signs” of the Kingdom. 
According to the biblical conception, a “sign” is not a 
pure symbol, faint image of a distant reality. It is the 
reality itself in its initial manifestation. In the biblical 
sign the coming reality is already contained, yet still 
hidden.?7 Kiimmel has shown how in that sense Jesus’ 
victory over the devils and his miracles are signs of that 
kind.?8 They show already “the coming consummation 
of salvation breaking in on the present.”?® Cullmann has 
added to those signs the main ecclesiastical functions: the 
missionary preaching of the Gospel,’° the cult and the 
sacraments for, in them also, in the Spirit, and “through 
the merits of Christ, everything is fulfilled which was ac- 
complished in the past history of salvation and which will 
be achieved in the future.”1 

In the light of Matthew 19:12 we can add virginity to 
those signs. Like the miracles and the sacraments virginity 
is a “sign of the Kingdom,” an anticipated realization of 
the final transformation, the glory of the world to come 
breaking in on the present condition. Such is the meaning 
of propter regnum caelorum. Jesus and many of those 
who follow Him refrain from sexual activity “in view of 
the Kingdom,” that is, to live already now the life of the 
world to come. Eschatological life has begun to stir in 
them and that life will be, and can already be now, a life 
which has gone beyond the necessity and the urge of pro- 
creation. As with their preaching and miracles, Jesus and 
His disciples by their celibacy proclaim the advent of the 
Kingdom. They exemplify already in this world the fu- 
ture condition of men in the next aeon. 

As Jesus explained to the Sadducees (Mt 22:30 and 
parallels), in the world of Resurrection, “one shall neither 
marry nor be married, one will be like the angels in 
heaven.” This does not mean that man in the Kingdom of 
God will be asexual, losing his human nature to become 
a pure spirit in the philosophical sense of the term. Such a 
philosophical consideration would be quite alien to the 
biblical mentality. Man was not made as a pure spirit 
neither in this world nor in the other, and consequently 
celibacy can not consist in trying to ape the angels. St. 
Luke explains the exact meaning of this analogy between 
the risen man and the angels in his rendering of the 





See J. Pedersen, Israel its Life and Culture (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1926), V. 1, pp. 168 ff. 

* Op. cit. (note 25), pp. 105-21. 

* Ibid., p. 121. 

© ©. Cullmann, Christ and Time. 

* OQ. Cullmann, Early Christian Worship (Chicago: Regnery, 1953), 
p. 35. 
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logion: “They shall neither marry nor be married for they 
are no more liable to die: for they are equal to the angels 
and they are sons of God, being sons of Resurrection” 
(Lk 20:35-36). The point of resemblance with the angels 
is not their spiritual nature but their immortality. It is on 
account of his immortality that the risen man need no 
longer procreate. Life of Resurrection is no more a life 
“in the flesh,” in a body doomed to death. It is a life in 
God, a life of a son of God, life “in the Spirit,” in a body 
transformed by the divine Glory. Hence the functions of 
the flesh become useless: procreation loses its meaning 
which was to make up for the ravages of death. 

The celibate shows by his condition that such life has 
already started. His celibacy testifies to what O. Cullmann 
has called “the proleptic deliverance of the body.’ It 
proclaims that, in Christ, despite the appearances, man 
escapes the clutches of death and lives in the Spirit. 

A passage of the Apocalypse echoes that teaching. Apoc- 
alypse 14:1-5 describes the glory of the Lamb in the 
heavenly Sion. There His throne is surrounded by a hun- 
dred and forty-four thousand men, all those who “were 
redeemed from the earth.” They. represent the perfect 
number of all those who, saved by the Lamb, will con- 
stitute His retinue in the world to come; namely, all the 
elect. Their main characteristic consists in that “they are 
virgins” (v 4). Virginity must be understood metaphoric- 
ally: it means primarily fidelity to God by opposition to 
idolatry, often described in Scripture as a “prostitution.” 
Yet considering the realistic value of Hebrew symbolism, 
the concrete sense of virginity should not be altogether 
dismissed: “They have not defiled themselves with 
women” (v 4).83 This does not mean that the author would 
make of virginity a necessary condition for entering the 
Kingdom. This passage must be understood in parallel- 
ism with Chapter 7, which also describes a hundred and 
forty-four thousand men leading an innumerable multi- 
tude which surrounds the throne of the Lamb. While in 
Chapter 14 they are all virgins, in Chapter 7 they are all 
martyrs. This should not be understood as meaning only 
martyrdom can lead to salvation. But it does mean that 
one has no access to the Kingdom unless “he washes his 


*©. Cullmann, The Early Church (London: S.C.M., 1956), pp. 
165-76. In his article Cullmann does not extend his conclusions to 
the question of celibacy. He shows only that marriage has a special 
theological value since it “corresponds to the relation between Christ 
and His Church” (p. 173; see Eph 5:29). This view is quite true but 
should be completed by an awareness that the love between Christ 
and the Church is of an eschatological—hence virginal—type. The 
Spouse is a Virgin (see 2 Cor 11:2). Similarly, even conjugal love 
will have eventually to turn into the eschatological virginal agape of 
which celibacy is a prophetical type. 

See L. Cerfaux and J. Cambier, L’Apocalypse de saint Jean lue 
aux Chrétiens (Paris: Cerf, 1955), pp. 124 ff. 














robe and makes himself white in the blood of the Lamb” 
(Ap 7:14). The martyr is the typical Christian for he shares 
the most closely in the cross of his Master. One can not be 
a Christian unless he shares in some way in the fate of the 
martyrs, in the cross of Christ. The same interpretation can 
be extended to the fourteenth chapter. “As martyrdom, 
virginity is eminently representative of Christian life. 
Even as one can not be saved without participating in 
the dignity of martyrdom, one can not be saved without 
participating in the dignity of virginity. Virginity is a 
heavenly perfection, an anticipation, for those who are 
called to it, of what will be the final destiny of all in the 
Kingdom of Heaven.”*4 In the world to come all are 
virgins. Even those who are married must keep their eyes 
on that ideal and know that their love has to turn into 
virginal charity. Those who remain celibate “in view of 
the Kingdom of Heaven” belong to the virginal retinue of 
their heavenly King the Lamb. As St. Gregory of Nyssa 
says: 

Virginal life is an image of the happiness that will obtain in 
the world to come; for it contains in itself many signs of the 
a0 6 things which in hope are laid before us. ... For when one 

rings in himself the life according to the flesh to an end, as far 
as it depends on him, he can expect “the blessed hope and the 
coming of the great God,” curtailing the interval of the in- 
tervening generations between himself and God’s advent. Then 
he can enjoy in the present life the choiccst of the good things 
afforded by the Resurrection.” 


Thus the mystery of virginity, as any mystery of Chris- 
tian life, has a double aspect. It has a negative aspect: it 
represents the death of Christ and, through it, looks 
towards the complement of that death, the end of all, the 
apocalyptic consummation. It has also a positive aspect: 
it shows forth the new life in the Spirit, initiated by the 
Resurrection of Christ, to be fulfilled at the Parousia. 

This doctrine is best embodied in the Lukan account of 
the virgin birth of Christ. Mary is a virgin (Lk 1:34) and, 
in her virginity, through the operation of the Spirit, she 
gave birth to Christ, the “first born” of the new world. 
Thus, in her virginal fecundity, she anticipated and even 
originated the re-creation of the world through the Spirit. 

In that account it must be first noticed that Luke— 
and Mary—following the Hebrew mentality, do not extol 
virginity for its own sake. In the Magnificat Mary describes 
her condition of virgin as a condition of humilitas; that is, 
a low condition (Lk 1:48). This was exactly the term used 
by Anna in 1 Samuel 1:11 to qualify her disgrace of having 


% Tbid., p. 125. 

% De virginitate (Patrologia graeca, 46, col. 381 ff.). The theme of 
celibacy as heavenly life or angelic life is frequent in patristic litera- 
ture. See L. Bouyer, The Meaning of Monastic Life (New York: 
Kenedy, 1955), pp. 23-40. 
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logion: “They shall neither marry nor be married for they 
are no more liable to die: for they are equal to the angels 
and they are sons of God, being sons of Resurrection” 
(Lk 20:35-36). The point of resemblance with the angels 
is not their spiritual nature but their immortality. It is on 
account of his immortality that the risen man need no 
longer procreate. Life of Resurrection is no more a life 
“in the flesh,” in a body doomed to death. It is a life in 
God, a life of a son of God, life “in the Spirit,” in a body 
transformed by the divine Glory. Hence the functions of 
the flesh become useless: procreation loses its meaning 
which was to make up for the ravages of death. 

The celibate shows by his condition that such life has 
already started. His celibacy testifies to what O. Cullmann 
has called “the proleptic deliverance of the body.”®? It 
proclaims that, in Christ, despite the appearances, man 
escapes the clutches of death and lives in the Spirit. 

A passage of the Apocalypse echoes that teaching. Apoc- 
alypse 14:1-5 describes the glory of the Lamb in the 
heavenly Sion. There His throne is surrounded by a hun- 
dred and forty-four thousand men, all those who “were 
redeemed from the earth.” They represent the perfect 
number of all those who, saved by the Lamb, will con- 
stitute His retinue in the world to come; namely, all the 
elect. Their main characteristic consists in that “they are 
virgins” (v 4). Virginity must be understood metaphoric- 
ally: it means primarily fidelity to God by opposition to 
idolatry, often described in Scripture as a “prostitution.” 
Yet considering the realistic value of Hebrew symbolism, 
the concrete sense of virginity should not be altogether 
dismissed: “They have not defiled themselves with 
women” (v 4).33 This does not mean that the author would 
make of virginity a necessary condition for entering the 
Kingdom. This passage must be understood in parallel- 
ism with Chapter 7, which also describes a hundred and 
forty-four thousand men leading an innumerable multi- 
tude which surrounds the throne of the Lamb. While in 
Chapter 14 they are all virgins, in Chapter 7 they are all 
martyrs. This should not be understood as meaning only 
martyrdom can lead to salvation. But it does mean that 
one has no access to the Kingdom unless “he washes his 


®©. Cullmann, The Early Church (London: S.C.M., 1956), pp. 
165-76. In his article Cullmann does not extend his conclusions to 
the question of celibacy. He shows only that marriage has a special 
theological value since it “corresponds to the relation between Christ 
and His Church” (p. 173; see Eph 5:29). This view is quite true but 
should be completed by an awareness that the love between Christ 
and the Church is of an eschatological—hence virginal—type. The 
Spouse is a Virgin (see 2 Cor 11:2). Similarly, even conjugal love 
will have eventually to turn into the eschatological virginal agape of 
which celibacy is a prophetical type. 

* See L. Cerfaux and J. Cambier, L’Apocalypse de saint Jean lue 
aux Chrétiens (Paris: Cerf, 1955), pp. 124 ff. 




















robe and makes himself white in the blood of the Lamb” 
(Ap 7:14). The martyr is the typical Christian for he shares 
the most closely in the cross of his Master. One can not be 
a Christian unless he shares in some way in the fate of the 
martyrs, in the cross of Christ. The same interpretation can 
be extended to the fourteenth chapter. “As martyrdom, 
virginity is eminently representative of Christian life. 
Even as one can not be saved without participating in 
the dignity of martyrdom, one can not be saved without 
participating in the dignity of virginity. Virginity is a 
heavenly perfection, an anticipation, for those who are 
called to it, of what will be the final destiny of all in the 
Kingdom of Heaven.”®4 In the world to come all are 
virgins. Even those who are married must keep their eyes 
on that ideal and know that their love has to turn into 
virginal charity. Those who remain celibate “in view of 
the Kingdom of Heaven” belong to the virginal retinue of 
their heavenly King the Lamb. As St. Gregory of Nyssa 
says: 

Virginal life is an image of the happiness that will obtain in 
the world to come; for it contains in itself many signs of the 
te things which in hope are laid before us. ... For when one 

rings in himself the life according to the flesh to an end, as far 
as it depends on him, he can expect “the blessed hope and the 
coming of the great God,” curtailing the interval of the in- 
tervening generations between himself and God’s advent. Then 
he can enjoy in the present life the choicest of the good things 
afforded by the Resurrection.” 


Thus the mystery of virginity, as any mystery of Chris- 
tian life, has a double aspect. It has a negative aspect: it 
represents the death of Christ and, through it, looks 
towards the complement of that death, the end of all, the 
apocalyptic consummation. It has also a positive aspect: 
it shows forth the new life in the Spirit, initiated by the 
Resurrection of Christ, to be fulfilled at the Parousia. 

This doctrine is best embodied in the Lukan account of 
the virgin birth of Christ. Mary is a virgin (Lk 1:34) and, 
in her virginity, through the operation of the Spirit, she 
gave birth to Christ, the “first born” of the new world. 
Thus, in her virginal fecundity, she anticipated and even 
originated the re-creation of the world through the Spirit. 

In that account it must be first noticed that Luke— 
and Mary—following the Hebrew mentality, do not extol 
virginity for its own sake. In the Magnificat Mary describes 
her condition of virgin as a condition of humilitas; that is, 
a low condition (Lk 1:48). This was exactly the term used 
by Anna in 1 Samuel 1:11 to qualify her disgrace of having 

% Ibid., p. 125. 

% De virginitate (Patrologia graeca, 46, col. 381 ff.). The theme of 
celibacy as heavenly life or angelic life is frequent in patristic litera- 
ture. See L. Bouyer, The Meaning of Monastic Life (New York: 
Kenedy, 1955), pp. 23-40. 
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no child. In fact the whole narrative of the virgin birth of 
Christ in Luke is built in parallelism with the narratives 
of the Old Testament describing how sterile women were 
made miraculously fecund by God.** To some extent Luke 
puts Mary’s virginity on a par with the sterility of those 
women. By remaining a virgin, Mary shares in the wretch- 
edness of Jephte’s daughter, in the abjection of the poor 
women who had no child (Gen 16:4; 1 Sam 1:1-16; Lk 
1:25). She accepted willingly the utter poverty and the op- 
probrium of those who had no hope of reaching, in 
motherhood, their human plenitude and who conse- 
quently were rejected by the world as useless. 

But in the new Kingdom by God’s transforming power, 
there is a reversal of the human values. The lowly are ex- 
alted (Lk 1:52), the poor possess the earth (Lk 6:20), those 
who weep laugh (Lk 6:21), the sterile and the virgins are 
visited by the power of the Spirit and become receptacles 
of the divine life. These are simply various aspects of the 
revolution of the cross turning infamy into glory, death 
into life. The glorious fecundity of Mary’s humble vir- 
ginity contains already the mystery of the cross. The hope- 
lessness of her virginity points to the hopelessness of the 
cross: it proclaims that the world is doomed and that no 
salvation is to be expected from the flesh. But the fecundity 
of that virginity presages the triumph of the cross: by the 
power of the Holy Ghost life will spring from death as it 
had sprung from the closed womb of a virgin. Thus Mary’s 
virginity announces the disappearance of the world of flesh 
and the rise of a new world of the Spirit. Jeremiah’s celi- 
bacy had prophesied the first part of the mystery. To Mary 
it was given to see the fulfillment and to prophesy, in her 
life, both aspects of the imminent consummation. 

Mary’s virginity was prophetical: it turned towards the 
cross and anticipated the end; it inaugurated the new 
world where the flesh has no power, for that world knows 
no other fecundity than the fecundity of the Spirit. The 
charism of virginity in the Church continues and com- 
pletes that prophetical function. Like Mary and Jesus, the 
Christian celibate renounces any worldly hope, for he 
knows that the world has no hope to propose. But, in his 
loneliness, he announces and through faith already en- 
joys the eschatological visitation of the Spirit. 


* See S. Lyonnet, “Le récit de l’Annonciation,” in L’ami du clergé, 
66 (1956), pp. 37-8, and J. P. Audet, “L’annonce 4 Marie,” in Revue 
biblique 63 (1956), pp. 346-74. 

















BARRY MCLAUGHLIN, S.J. 


The Identity Crisis and 
Religious Life 


We often hear it said that the child stabilizes the family. 
After the first four or five years of marriage the love of the 
honeymoon is usually exhausted. A new love unfolds. 
Ideally, it is the affection both parents share for the child 
that forms the basis for this new—and more mature—bond 
of conjugal love. 

Perhaps a similar phenomenon occurs in religious life. 
After the first four or five years (or even much later since 
circumstances and persons differ) a process of reintegra- 
tion takes place. The religious must re-examine and re- 
interpret his initial motives and goals. A newer, fresher 
love must supplant the older, faded love. And because the 
natural aids which married life affords are lacking, this 
transformation to a higher and more perfect love requires 
supernatural grace and natural maturity. 

There is no dichotomy here; rather, there is an inter- 
action. Since God has Himself implanted laws in nature, 
it is logical to suppose that He will follow the natural 
patterns operative in the human personality when He 
works through grace. And grace is, of course, necessary for 
any form of spiritual development. 

Yet it is imperative to emphasize the Scholastic axiom 
that grace builds upon nature. Maturity, on the natural 
plane, is a prime requisite for supernatural progress and 
for this transformation of love. To hone Occam’s razor 
to a new edge: miracles are not to be multiplied without 
necessity. 

Like sanctity, maturity develops slowly. For a man is 
not born a saint. He is born to be a saint. The distinction 
is significant: men are not saints all at once; with God’s 
grace men become saints. But men first become mature. 
Maturity, as the natural correlate and predisposition for 
sanctity, takes time. Psychologists point to a series of 
crises preliminary to its attainment. 

We are especially interested in the “crisis of identity”— 
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the crisis contemporary with the process of re-integration 
and re-evaluation which occurs once the novelty and 
freshness of the early years of religious life have disap- 
peared. Resolution of the identity crisis allows a more 
mature and transformed love to unfold. But several more 
basic crises must be resolved first. 


Development Toward Maturity 


One of the most widely used theoretical conceptions of 
psychological development is the neo-Freudian synthesis 
proposed by Erik H. Erikson. At a given age, because of 
physical, intellectual, and emotional maturation, a human 
being willingly and necessarily faces a new life task. A 
set of choices and tests are prescribed for him by his so- 
ciety’s structure. This new life task presents a crisis. The 
outcome of this crisis can be successful graduation or im- 
pairment of the life cycle (which will aggravate future 
crises). Each crisis prepares for the next—each is a step 
taken in the direction of the next, until the adult identity 
is attained. 

The first crisis is the one of early infancy. What is at 
stake here, the psychologist feels, is the question of whether 
a man’s inner mood will be determined more by basic 
trust or basic mistrust. The outcome of this crisis is de- 
pendent largely upon the quality of maternal care. The 
mother’s affection and her gratification of the child’s 
needs lend a certain predictability and hopefulness in 
spite of the urgency and bewildering nature of the baby’s 
bodily feelings. 

This first crisis corresponds roughly to what Freud has 
described as orality; the second to anality. An awareness 
of these correspondences is essential for a true understand- 
ing of the dynamics involved. 

The second crisis, resolved usually by the fourth year, 
develops the infantile sources of the sense of autonomy. 
In this period the child learns to view himself as an indi- 
vidual in his own right, apart from his parents although 
dependent upon them. If there are conditions which in- 
terfere with the child’s achievement of a feeling of ade- 
quacy—if he fails, for example, to learn to walk during 
this period—then the alternative is a sense of shame or 
doubt pervading later adult consciousness (or uncon- 
sciousness). 

The third crisis is a part of what Freud described as the 
central complex of the family; namely, the Oedipus com- 
plex. According to the opinion of many psychoanalysts, 
this crisis involves the lasting unconscious association 
of sensual freedom with the body of the mother; a lasting 
association of cruel prohibition with the interference of 
the father; and the consequent love and hate in reality 
and in phantasy. This is the stage of initiative, correspond- 
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ing to Freud’s phallic stage of psychosexuality. It is the 
period of vigorous reality testing, imagination, and imi- 
tation of adult behavior. The major hazard to the solution 
of this crisis is an overly strict discipline which produces a 
threatening conscience and the internalization of rigid 
and exaggerated (non-rational) ethical attitudes. 

In the fourth stage the child, now between six and 
eleven years old, becomes capable of learning intellectually 
and collaborating with others. The resolution of this 
stage decides much of the ratio between a sense of in- 
dustry and a sense of tool-inferiority. A man learns simple 
techniques which will prepare him for the tasks of his 
culture. A rational sense of duty and obligation is also 
involved here, and the laying aside of fantasy and play 
for the undertaking of real tasks and the development of 
academic and social competence. This stage corresponds 
to the Freudian latency period. 


The Identity Crisis 


Weare chiefly concerned in this article with the identity | 
crisis, first of all in its broader, cultural dimensions, and 
then within the specific framework of the religious life. 

The young adolescent in our culture must clarify his 
understanding of who he is and what his role is to be. He 
must forge for himself some central perspective and direc- | 
tion, some effective integration, out of the remnants of his f 
childhood and the hopes of his anticipated adulthood. i 
Failure to resolve this crisis can result in neurosis, psy- z ; 
chosis, or delinquent behavior. More frequently, however, 
there is a generalized sense of role diffusion. 

The possession of a role within the culture and of 
standards of cultural living constitutes the social side of 
identity. In addition, there is an optimum ego synthesis 
to which the individual himself aspires. The Judeo-Chris- | 
tian tradition and the ideals of the American heritage i 
stress the immeasurable worth of the individual person. | 
The dignity of the individual, respect for the individual, | 
self-determination—these are phrases which attest to our 
consciousness of the value of personal identity. Each per- 
son is certain of what is in fact true: that he stands at the 
center of a unique network of relationships, experiences, 
influences. He is different and he knows it. 

Consciousness of the value of personal identity and a 





strong sense of personal uniqueness do not, however, neces- 63 | 
sarily imply a resolution of the crisis of identity. In some * 
+ 


young people, in some classes, at certain periods of history, 
the identity crisis will be minimal; in other people, classes, 
and periods this crisis will be clearly marked off as a criti- /dentity Crisis 
cal period. There is considerable evidence that in our cul- 
ture today the identity crisis is of maximal importance, 
that most individuals undergo a prolonged identity crisis. 349 
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During this crisis there is a desperate urgency, often con- 
cealed under the camouflage of social conventions, to 
resolve the problem of what one should believe in and 
who one should be or become. 

Three crises follow the crisis of identity; they concern 
problems of intimacy, generativity, and integrity. What 
role diffusion is to identity, its alternative and danger, 
isolation is to intimacy, egocentric nonproductivity is to 
generativity, and the lack of consistent values is to integ- 
rity. When the identity crisis is prolonged, these three 
crises are interwoven with it. The resolution of the identity 
crisis brings concomitantly the resolution of intimacy, gen- 
erativity, and integrity crises. A lasting sense of ego identity 
is the characteristic of the mature adult. 


The Identity Crisis in the American Culture 


Victor Frankl, one of the leading proponents of Ex- 
istential psychology, has pointed out that Freudian psy- 
choanalysis has introduced into psychological research 
what it calls the pleasure principle or the will-to-pleasure. 
Adler has made psychologists conversant with the role of 
the will-to-power as a main factor in the formation of 
neurosis. But Frankl maintains that man is neither 
dominated by the will-to-pleasure nor by the will-to-power, 
but by what he would call man’s will-to-meaning; that is, 
man’s deep-seated striving for a higher and ultimate mean- 
ing to his existence. 

Frankl has perhaps overstated his case; it is more likely 
a question of emphasis. But the will-to-meaning does re- 
flect the modern concern with personal identity and, in 
this sense, is probably as strategic in our time as the 
study of sexuality was in Freud’s time or the study of the 
drive for power in Adler’s time. 

It is significant, too, that concern with matters of 
identity is greatest in this country. Psychologists and 
psychoanalysts recognize that in America especially adult 
patients hope to find in the psychoanalytic system a 
refuge from the discontinuities of existence and a re- 
gression to a more patriarchal one-to-one system. America 
has been a melting-pot, a country which attempts to 
make a super-identity out of the identities imported by 
its constituent immigrants. Previous agrarian and patri- 
cian identities have been submerged in the wake of the 
rapidly increasing mechanization of industrial technology. 
Frequently the American man has been unable to formu- 
late his new identity. 

Depreciation of the American way of life is, of course, 
the favorite indoor sport of cultural critics. The per- 
tinence of their remarks is not always apparent, yet in the 
present context several criticisms are relevant. They point 
out some of the — for the identity crises of con- 


















temporary Americans. From these criticisms we can gain 
some understanding of the identity crisis of the American 
man and ultimately of the identity crisis of the (American) 
religious man. 

In Arthur Miller’s Death of a Salesman, Biff exempli- 
fies an American “type.” Society has failed to provide 
him with a clearly defined role: “I just can’t take hold, 
Mom, I just can’t take hold of some kind of life.” He lives 
in constant frustration, unaware of who he is or what he 
is to be. And many psychoanalysts feel that Biff’s number 
is legion. 

That Biff should address his problems to Mom is sig- 
nificant. During World War II the expression “Momism” 
came into existence as a means of denoting a type of per- 
sonality commonly encountered in young men. There is 
an excessive dependence upon and attachment to the 
mother, with but feeble attachment to the father and no 
clear image gained through him of man’s role. Psychol- 
ogists have commented upon the probable roots of this 
phenomenon: the absence, both physically and psycho- 
logically, of the father from many American urban and 
suburban homes. Because of the conditions of economic 
and social life, many fathers have neither the opportunity 
nor the inclination to “take on” their sons in the way that 
was common, for example, in the days of the older patri- 
archal society. This is the first cause we wish to mention 
for. the prolongation of the crisis of identity: the failure 
of the father in our culture to give to the son a clear image 
of the masculine personality and the role of man. 

Critics have also noted the American fear of loneliness. 
Individual identity is sacrificed in an effort to stay close 
to the herd, to be no different from others in thought, 
feeling, or action. To stand aside, to be alone, is to assert 
a personal identity which refuses to be submerged. So- 
ciety will not tolerate this; innumerable social features are 
designed to prevent it: stadiums to accommodate thou- 
sands at sport events, open doors of private rooms and of- 
fices, club cars on trains, shared bedrooms in colleges and 
boarding houses, countless clubs, organizations, associa- 
tions, societies, canned music (for silence is unbearable) 
piped into hotel rooms, railway cars, and supermarkets. 

Yet one of the surest signs of the resolution of the iden- 
tity crisis is an increased capacity for being alone, for 
being responsible for oneself. The gradual process that 
will end in perfect identity involves an awareness of 
the fact that there are decisions in life and aspects of life’s 
struggle that a person must face alone. 

For as a young person becomes clearer in his own mind 
of his role in society and of his personal identity he is 


1In John Gassner (ed.), Best American Plays: Third Series, 1945- 
1951 (New York: Crown, 1952), p. 19. 
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likely also to become more aware of how he differs from 
others. Gradually he becomes conscious of his isolation 
from others, not because others are pulling away but be- 
cause the fullness of personal identity cannot be achieved 
without some degree of aloneness. Here we have a para- 
dox: the more richly a person lives, the more lonely, in 
a sense, he becomes. And as a person, in his isolation, be- 
comes more able to appreciate the moods and feelings 
of others, he also becomes more able to have meaningful 
relationships with them. 

But the unwritten code of our national culture pro- 
hibits aloneness, and this is the second causative factor for 
a prolonged identity crisis: the obstacles our society im- 
poses to the cultivation of a sense of personal identity. 

Finally, we see what the critics refer to as the “deper- 
sonalization” of man by the mass media. “Man is losing 
himself,” Emmanuel Mounier wrote, “in his handiwork 
instead of losing himself in his consciousness; he has not 
been liberated.”? There is much that could be said about 
these factors and their deleterious effects upon a sense of 
individual identity; but much has already been said by 
the critics. What is of primary interest here is that mass 
media standardize thought by supplying the spectator with 
a ready-made visual image before he has time to construct 
a rational interpretation of his own. Man has come to ac- 
cept ideas and attitudes without having submitted these 
to himself for intellectual decision. Man is so much a part 
of the verbal noise going on around him that he does not 
notice what the noise is conveying to him. 

There are, of course, many other causative factors 
contributing to our national and individual identity crises. 
Millions of young people face these and other psychologi- 
cal and social obstacles to identity and transcend them in 
one way or another. If not, they live, as Captain Ahab 
says, with half their heart and with only one of their lungs, 
and the world is the worse for it. 


The Identity Crisis in the Religious Life 


The religious man—and by this is meant the man pos- 
sessing a fundamentally God-oriented personality—is not, 
of course, immune from cultural influences. Yet as Erikson 
observes in his book on Luther, 


He is always older, or in early years suddenly becomes older, 
than his playmates or even his parents and teachers, and focuses 
in a precocious way on what it takes others a lifetime to gain a 
mere inkling of: the question of how to escape corruption in 
living and how in death to give meaning to life. Because he ex- 
fore nowes a breakthrough to the last problems so early in his 
ife maybe such a man had better become a martyr and seal his 
message with an early death; or else become a hermit in a soli- 


*“A Dialogue with Communism,” Cross Currents, v. 3 (1952), 
p- 127. 

















m tude which anticipates the Beyond. We know little of Jesus 
n of Nazareth as a young man, but we certainly cannot even begin 
e- to imagine him as middle-aged.* 
d This short cut between the youthful crisis of identity 
a- and the mature one of integrity makes the religious man’s 
n problem acutely intense. In addition, the method of 
e- “indoctrination” to which he subjects himself aims at sys- 
43 tematically descending to the frontiers where all ego dan- 
il gers must be faced in the raw, where personal guilt is un- 
covered, drives tamed by prayer and asceticism, and where, 
0- ultimately, self must abandon and transform its own 
or identity. In a sense, only “religious geniuses’’* are capable 
n- of such an enterprise. Yet the man or woman who enters 
religious life specifically chooses to face this challenge. Per- 
r- haps the most important ramification of the life of the 
ig vows is the consequent necessity of mature personal iden- 
k tity. There are those, however, who consider it dangerous, 
at unreasonable, and even in a sense against nature, to com- 
it mit a young person in perpetuity to the religious life. 
of Martin Luther became convinced that religious commit- 
ry ment was impossible to a man under thirty years of age. 
58 A young man of twenty does not know what the future 
h may have in store, what sacrifices he may have to accept. 
ct He has only a very general view of what religious life will 
c- be and his final renunciation can only be made when he 
e knows in detail and as a whole what such a life entails. 
rt Yet St. Thomas held that a person could decide upon a 
rt religious vocation years before puberty. 
This poses a problem which involves more than a ques- 
S tion of the religious vocation. It is concerned with one of 
S. the fundamental aspects of the problem of life. The ma- 
i- ture man is future-oriented; for him life is a continuous 
n whole. In his youth he finds that he must commit him- 
b self to an identity, to a course to which he will remain 
S, bound in the future. His acts are weighted with the future. 
If a man refuses to commit himself, identity becomes im- 
possible. 
Marriage and the religious vocation are the two funda- 
S- mental forms of commitment. Wher a man marries he is | 
t, unaware of the trials and responsibilities of marriage; he 
n does not know what it is to have a dependent wife and 
children. But the will to do that which is irrevocable de- 
r, pends on the strength of a person’s love. A love which is 
8 genuine takes possession of the whole of the personality. * 
a Then it desires to be irrevocable. + 
» This notion of commitment is most perfectly delineated + 
. in the thought of Gabriel Marcel: 
is I see it like this. In the end there must be an absolute com- entity Crisis 
‘ * The Young Man Luther (New York: Norton, 1958), p. 261. VOLUME 20, 1961 
)» Jean Daniélou, S.J., God and the Ways of Knowing (New York: 
Meridian Books, 1957), p. 10. 353 
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mitment, entered upon by the whole of Pe ap or at least by 
snc abe in myself which could not be repudiated with- 
out repudiation of the whole—and which would be addressed 
to the whole of Being and would be made in the presence of that 
whole. This is faith. Obviously, repudiation is still a possibility 
here, but cannot be justified by a change in the subject or object; 
it can only be explained by a fall.* 


This notion of personal commitment leaves little room 
for the so-called “temporary vocation” (which is actually 
a contradiction in terms), even when this is understood as 
an act of the permissive will of God which allows a person, 
for his sanctification, to live for some time as a religious 
and with religious vows. Although a person does grow and 
develop as he lives out his commitment, although his in- 
itial love deepens into a more perfect and more mature 
love, there can be no possibility of a repudiation. This 
would be a denial of identity and is only explained by a 
“fall.” These are strong words, and are not, of course, 
meant to be dogmatic. The nature and binding force of a 
religious commitment such as life with vows requires 
much more adequate theological analysis. 

Yet the problem remains. The religious man must be 
mature before his time. Ultimately it is a question of the 
initial acquisition of what Lindworsky calls the “voca- 
tional ideal”: 


Before every man there stands a picture of that which he 

should become; and never will he be fully at peace, until the 
ideal shown in that picture has been brought to perfect realiza- 
tion. 
This provides a focal point for personal identity within 
the religious vocation. Perfect identity is not something 
acquired in its fullness all at once. It comes at the termina- 
tion of a long and gradual process of growth. Each step 
along the way presents new difficulties and necessitates 
closer scrutiny and deeper meditation upon the nature of 
the identity chosen. There must be a gradual transforma- 
tion and identification with Christ. 

The vocational ideal guides the individual to this new 
identity within the confines of a life of the vows. Gradu- 
ally the significance of each vow becomes apparent. Each 
involves a secondary crisis of its own, a danger to personal 
identity. Once each of these crises are faced and resolved 
perfect identity is realized. 

By his vow of poverty the religious man is thrust once 
more—this time on a much more conscious and more 
spiritual level—into the primary crisis of trust. In a real 
(though qualified) sense, religious experience, as Erikson 


points out, retraces our earliest inner experiences, giving 


5 Being and Having (Glasgow: University Press, 1949), pp. 45-46. 
¢ Johannes Lindworsky, S.J., The Psychology of Asceticism (West- 
minster: Newman, 1950), p. 15. 








tangible form to vague evils and reaching back to the 
earliest moments of childhood. The child must learn to 
trust his mother; the religious man must learn to 
trust God. Only then can he venture out into the apparent 
void which lack of possessions means to his natural un- 
derstanding and to his provident instincts. Otherwise he 
falls into a new and much worse predicament. When a 
man has adopted poverty, he will take daily action to keep 
alive his trust in God; and from the constantly reiterated 
confirmation of this trust, he will draw nourishment 
for his love of God. 

Voluntary poverty is an attempt to live so strongly upon 
the inner surge of love for Christ that external supports 
can be reduced to a minimum. It is an attempt to be as 
much as possible. It is an incentive for a man to restore 
order of the right kind to his own life and in his relations 
to God and his fellows. To be more a man and more truly 
a man, as completely and perfectly a man as possible: 
that is the purpose of the vow of poverty. Failure to achieve 
such an identity is its danger. 

Chastity also entails a crisis. The religious community 
risks becoming an assembly of old bachelors or old maids, 
whose egoism is concealed beneath a facade of renunci- 
ation. The mainstay of the family is conjugal love and the 
love between the parents and their children. In the re- 
ligious life it is God alone who is the bond, and the com- 
mon life cannot be sanctified except insofar as the person, 
by loving God, passes beyond its natural aspects. The 
sting of mortification is always there because the affections 
established between members of a community do not form 
that personal link which is characteristic of the family. 

The religious man finds affection, but this is on a 
spiritual plane, leaving certain sides of the human per- 
sonality unsatisfied. Men do not go to religious life to 
find what they normally find in the family. There is friend- 
ship, but basically a religious man’s life is in God, and 
in God one is alone. Fundamental solitude: God is the 
portion of his inheritance. 

Psychologically, this involves a sublimation of the 
most radical type, yet Freud himself admitted its possi- 
bility and its actual fulfillment in St. Francis of Assisi 
and others. A new and different identity must be forged. 
“In order to arrive at being everything, desire to be noth- 
ing,” wrote St. John of the Cross.? This crisis involves, 
basically, final surrender of self-identity and union and 
absorption into the identity of Christ. 

The vow of obedience entails an equally radical crisis. 
The religious man’s identity threatens to be submerged. 


™The Ascent of Mount Carmel, 1, 13, 11 in E. A. Peers (ed. and 
trans.), The Complete Works of St. John of the Cross (Westminster: 
Newman, 1953), v. 1, p. 62. 
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Existentialist literature especially makes this point: “We 
want freedom. for freedom’s sake and in every particular 
circumstance,” writes Sartre. “Those who hide their com- 
plete freedom from themselves out of a spirit of serious- 
ness, I shall call cowards.”® Self-identity seems impossible 
without the freedom to choose, to determine one’s own 
conduct and profit or suffer by the consequences. This is 
a notion rooted in contemporary American Protestant 
ideals. So much so that William James admitted: 


It is difficult even imaginatively to comprehend how men pos- 
sessed of an inner life of their own could ever have come to 
think the subjection of its will to that of other finite creatures 
recommendable. I confess that to myself it seems something of 
a mystery.® 


There is a paradox here. When the religious man 
empties himself of his own will (not to other finite crea- 
tures, of course, but to God), at that moment the whole 
world enters in to fill the vacant space. The saint has no 
particular desires. He seeks only to be allowed to disap- 
pear. He reveals the world to mankind as God has willed 
it. Yet more than any other man, the saint is responsible. 
He is aware of his obligation to choose for himself. The 
terrible duty of the saint is the duty to choose consistently 
the choice of God. 

There is oiie other aspect to the identity crisis in re- 
ligious life, the professional aspect. There are two sides 
to the identity crisis: achievement of personal identity and 
of social identity. We have discussed in some detail the 
religious man’s growth in personal identity. There is also 
the social role of religious men and women in America 
today, the role of teacher and scholar. 

Much has been written and much said about the plight 
of the American Catholic educational endeavor. We are 
concerned here with but one facet of these discussions: 
the undeniable need of Catholic educators to dedicate 
themselves completely to the subjects they teach. This 
dedication must mean a commitment of the sort which in- 
volves the individual completely in the field he is inter- 
ested in, so much so that he is eager and enthusiastic to see 
and to contribute to its progress. And since there is no 
way to dedicate oneself to learning from the outside, the 
individual must devote himself totally to his field. A by- 


stander is too uncommitted. As Father Ong has observed: 


If there is anything that our American Catholic education suffers 
from, it is the fact that too many of us are not committed enough 


to the subjects we profess, not dedicated to them with that total 


* Jean-Paul Sartre, Existentialism (New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1947), pp. 54-55. 

*The Varieties of Religious Experience (New York: Longmans, 
Green, 1909), p. 311. 
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dedication which, for us, should be part of our religious dedica- 
tion of God Himself, who makes human knowledge to advance.” 


It would seem that many religious men and women, who 
have to a great extent resolved admirably the problems of 
personal vocational identity, have not resolved the prob- 
lems of social identity, have not seen clearly their own role 
as teachers and scholars. Perhaps the opposite is often true, 
but in either case it is apparent that there is need for a 
successful resolution of the identity crisis on both levels 
and for an integration at an even higher level. 


Conclusion 


The greatness of man consists in his origin, his nobility 
as a creature, as a child of God. But more than this: there 
is also his vocation; man is called upon to co-operate with 
the divine liberty in the creation of his own identity. This 
involves a process of what Dietrich Von Hildebrand calls 
“confronting all things with Christ.”!1 The saint alone 
has solved the identity crisis perfectly. He has transformed 
his self-identity into the identity of Christ. Each saint 
is a pane of glass of a different color through which Christ’s 
radiance shines. 

But we all are called to be saints. And if maturity is a 
prerequisite to sanctity, the resolution, with grace, of cer- 
tain psychological crises is necessary. Above all the reso- 
lution of the identity crisis, usually concomitant with the 
process of re-examination and re-evaluation which occurs 
once the novelty of the early years of religious life has 
passed, prepares the way to sanctity. Each religious, like 
the saint, must deepen and transform his love. 

There is a continuity in life which the saint makes 
manifest. The child persists in the man; the mature adult 
has grown out of childhood without losing childhood’s 
best traits. He retains the basic emotional strengths and 
the stubborn autonomy of the infant, the capacity for 
wonder and pleasure and playfulness of the preschool 
years, the capacity for affiliation and the intellectual curi- 
osity of the school years, and the idealism and passion of 
adolescence. He has incorporated these into a new pattern 
dominated by adult stability, wisdom, knowledge, re- 
sponsibility, strength, and prudence. 

The saint is not a man apart from, and outside of, the 
wretchedness of everyday life. He is not a man in com- 
munion with God and out of communion with other men. 
Because he lives in close contact with God, because he has 


conformed his mind to the mind of Christ, the saint is the 


Walter Ong, S.J., American Catholic Crossroads (New York: 
Macmillan, 1959), pp. 104-05. 

1 Transformation in Christ (New York: Longmans, Green, 1948), 
p. 74. 
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one man who is in communion with us, while all others 
live apart. 

This is why the saint is the perfectly mature individual, 
at once the most sensitive and the most spiritual of men. 


The most sensitive because nothing and no one in the 
world finds him unresponsive, since he is always in im- 


mediate and loving contact with persons and things. He is 
the most spiritual of men, for every movement of his per- 
sonality has its origin in the realization that Christ is the 
measure of all things, the source of his own identity. He 
embodies perfectly the words of St. Paul: “So we shall 
reach perfect manhood, that maturity which is propor- 
tioned to the complete growth of Christ” (Eph 4:13). 
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ROBERT F. WEISS, S.J. 


The Christ of the 
Apocalypse 


Toward the end of his long life in the closing years of 
the first century, our Lord’s beloved disciple, the apostle 
St. John, penned from his place of exile on the island of 
Patmos a beautiful message of hope and encouragement 
for the Christian churches. The style of this letter, the last 
book of the Bible, is apocalyptic; that is, it deals with the 
revelation made to John of things present and past as well 
as future. Its theme is the triumph of Christ. In images 
of surpassing beauty, St. John describes for all ages the 
glorious King of kings. 

Although it is the same Christ of the Gospels whom 
we meet here, a great change has come over Him. He is 
still “like unto a son of man,” but He no longer has the 
weaknesses and limitations of His humanity. We will see 
Him in settings of majesty, power, and triumph—all of 
which are meant to stir up hope, love, and courage for the 
struggle ahead, for the difficulties and persecutions the 
Church must always suffer. He has already conquered. 
This is Christ as He is now, and yet His victory is being 
constantly repeated. 

The message is, therefore, one of personal concern for 
all Christians of every age. “Blessed be the man who reads 
this prophecy,” says John, “and those who hear it read 
and heed what is written in it, for the time is near.” For 
each one of us the battle is now raging, and the end of our 
own struggle is approaching. Christ conquered sin and 
death long ago; but as long as this world lasts, the conflict 
goes on. Not until the last day will Christ’s triumph be 
final and complete. But for us, each individual, the time 
is near and Christ is coming soon. 

John begins his epistle in a Trinitarian setting, using a 
salutation much like Paul’s as he wishes peace and blessing 
to the seven churches in Asia from “Him who is and was 
and is coming”—the Father—‘‘and from the seven spirits 
before His throne’—the Holy Spirit represented by His 
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sevenfold gifts—and “from Jesus Christ.” The full title, 
Jesus Christ, used here in connection with the other per- 
sons of the Blessed Trinity, is not used again until the very 
last verse in the letter. John seems to prefer Jesus alone, 
in this way emphasizing the humanity of the glorious 
Christ and His identity with the historical person who 
lived and suffered. Christ alone as a title occurs only four 
times. All of these are in the last half of the book in settings 
of solemnity and majesty and in close association with the 
name of God. John’s favorite title for Christ is, as will ap- 
pear later, the Lamb, although he also uses Son of God 
and Son of Man. 

The apostle’s cast of mind is revealed by the prayer 
of praise he offers to Christ at the outset—“‘to Him who 
loves us and has released us from our sins.” This Christ 
“has made us a kingdom of priests for His God and 
Father.” Just as Israel when set free from Egypt acquired 
a national life under its divinely appointed king, so the 
Church, redeemed by the Blood of Christ, makes up a holy 
nation. As kings, the faithful of Christ will reign over 
all the peoples; as priests, united to Christ the Priest, they 
will offer to God the whole universe in a sacrifice of praise. 

In his magnificent opening vision, John sees the glorified 
and idealized human form of Christ: 


a being like a man, wearing a long robe, with a gold belt around 
his breast. His head and hair were as white as white wool, as 
white as snow; his eyes blazed like fire; his feet were like bronze, 
refined in a furnace, and his voice was like the noise of mighty 
waters. In his right hand he held seven stars; from his mouth 
came a sharp double-edged sword, and his face shone like the 
sun at noonday. 


The garments are the first object to catch John’s attention. 
The figure wears a long robe of the priesthood and is 
girded with the belt of royalty. His snow white hair in- 
dicates His eternity, and His eyes blazing like fire repre- 
sent His divine knowledge. Feet glowing like bronze in a 
furnace symbolize His power and utter stability. His voice, 
which is compared to the thundering rush of a waterfall, 
and His face, shining like the noonday sun, which recalls 
the glorious transfiguration on Mount Tabor, give Him 
a majesty that is terrifying. In His right hand are the 
seven stars representing the seven churches over which 
He has power and care. It was among seven lampstands 
that this figure had appeared; they are likewise the 
churches and signify His omnipresence. From His mouth 
comes the sharp two-edged sword of the word of God 
which has power to condemn or reward. This is He who 
is “coming on the clouds, and every eye will see Him, even 
the men who pierced Him.” 

John is so overawed by the sight that he falls at the feet 
of Christ like a dead man. But our Lord lays His hand on 














him and tells him not to be afraid. For He is the first and 
the last, that is, the Creator and the last end of all things. 
He is the Living One, an idea prominent in the thinking 
of the Hebrews. Theirs is a living God, not the dead idols 
of their pagan neighbors. Christ was dead, crucified; yet 
here He is alive forever and ever. He has risen from the 
dead never to die again. More than that, He holds the keys 
of death and the underworld, over which as God He alone 
has power. He carries the key of David and thus has ab- 
solute authority to admit or exclude anyone from the city 
of David, the new Jerusalem. He “opens and no one shall 
shut, and shuts and no one shall open.” 

This is the Christ of the Apocalypse, infinitely majestic 
and august. He will come in the end seated on a cloud, 
and with a single swing of His sickle the harvest of the 
earth will be reaped. His predominant characteristic is 
unbounded power. Only once or twice, it is said, does the 
tenderness of Christ’s compassion or the intimacy of His 
fellowship with men make itself felt in this book. Yet when 
it does, it is unexpected and most poignant. 

After rebuking and praising, encouraging the faithful 
and castigating the tepid, Christ concludes: 

I rig te and discipline all whom I love. So be earnest and re- 
pent. Here I stand knocking at the door. If anyone listens to 
my voice and opens the door, I will be his guest and dine with 
him, and he with me. I will permit him who is victorious to take 
his seat beside my father on his throne. 


In apocalyptic literature Christ is frequently pictured as 
a judge at the door. Here the beloved disciple sees Christ 
not as a judge but as a friend inviting us to the closest kind 
of intimate companionship. For the Orientals the idea of 
perfect friendship is represented by the notion of taking 
a meal together. Since it is not uncommon for John to use 
words with additional connotations, even with a triple 
meaning, he may well be alluding here also to the Holy 
Eucharist, in which Christ Himself becomes our food, as 
well as to the banquet prepared for the faithful in heaven. 
Even in this setting of gentle and tender intimacy, the 
glory awaiting the loyal friends of Christ is not forgotten. 
The place asked by their mother for the sons of Zebedee is 
to be had by all those who are faithful unto the end. The 
risen and ascended Christ is all in all to the members of 
His Church. He loves them; He redeemed them; and He 
has made them what they are, a new Israel, a kingdom of 
priests. 

In the succeeding visions, John prefers to speak of Christ 
as the Lamb. This is not to be looked on as a photograph 
or a picture or even as an imaginative representation. Like 
the other images used, it is a symbol, a thought-representa- 
tion to be taken according to its intellectual content. The 
images are not essential and should not be retained. The 
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author wishes to convey an idea, and that is all the image 
should be used for. He gives us a succession of these sym- 
bols from which he wishes us to take an idea and then 
move on to the next. This is especially true of the various 
qualities ascribed to Christ whom he will repeatedly refer 
to as simply the Lamb. 

This is not the sacrificial Lamb of Isaiah about whom 
John is speaking; rather it is the Lamb as a leader. He is 
the strong one, the sheperd of the faithful who will guide 
them to the springs of living water, the fountain of life 
which is God Himself. It is this Lamb alone who can break 
the seals and open the book upon which are written the 
secrets of history—the story of the great sufferings to be 
endured, the conflict that will rage, and Christ’s ultimate 
and magnificent victory. The Lamb has seven horns to 
signify His unlimited power and seven eyes as symbols of 
His vast knowledge. As so frequently in the peculiar apoc- 
alyptic style of this letter, the number seven is used to in- 
dicate completeness and plenitude. 

The Lamb as John sees Him appears as if slaughtered, 
and yet He lives. He has conquered sin and death. He was 
slain as a victim, but only the splendid results of the 
sacrifice remain. To Him indeed belong the prerogatives 
of God. He is spoken of more and more, as John’s account 
proceeds, in the same breath with God the Father. He has 
a share in the works of God. “Our deliverance is the work 
of our God who is seated on the throne and of the Lamb.” 

In the glorious day of the heavenly Jerusalem, Christ the 
Lamb will reign with His Father. John saw this Jerusalem: 


the holy city, coming down out of heaven from God, in all 
the glory of God. It shone with a radiance like that of some 
very precious stone, like jasper, clear as crystal....I saw no 
temple in it, for the Lord God, the Almighty, and the Lamb 
are its temple. The city does not n e sun nor the 
moon to shine in it, for the glory of God lighted it, and the 
Lamb is its lamp. The heathen will walk by its light. The kings 
of the earth will bring their splendor to it. Its gates will 
never be shut by pu hid there will be no night there and 
they will bring the splendor and the wealth of the heathen into 
it. Nothing unclean will ever enter it. 


In this day God will make “all things new.” The apostle 
is trying to describe heaven in this passage using the 
language of the Old Testament with which his readers 
were familiar. The essential joy of this state of glory is 
that God will be with those who have remained faithful 
and they will be with Him. Everything good will also be 
in heaven, but the presence of God will be everything. 
God and His Christ are its sanctuary; God’s glory will 
light it; the Lamb will be its lamp. There will be no need 
for a temple other than God or for the intermediary of 
religion, for God Himself will be possessed. 

The Lamb in the day of judgment can be terrible in 
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His anger, and as a shepherd He rules with a rod of iron. 
But there is an arresting touch of tenderness in the glimpse 
we are given of the glorious victory to which He will lead 
His followers: 


They are the poole who come through the great persecution, 
who have washed their robes white in the blood of the Lamb. 
That is why they are before the throne of God and serve him 
~ and night in his temple, and he who is seated on the throne 
will shelter them. They will never be hungry or thirsty again, 
and never again will the sun or any burning heat distress them, 
for the Lamb who is in the center of the throne will be their 
nw ny and will guide them to springs of living water, and 

will wipe away every tear from their eyes... .See! God’s 
dwelling is with men, and he will live with them. They will be 
his people and God himself will be with them. 


Those who come through the time of tribulation are those 
who have washed their robes in the blood of the Lamb. 
This symbolic expression includes both the idea of salva- 
tion through the death of Christ and the activity of the 
faithful themselves signified by the washing. Their reward 
will be to participate in the worship of God day and night. 
With typical Hebrew reverence for the name of God, John 
speaks of Him “who is seated on the throne” rather than 
repeat the sacred name. Just as in the land of promise there 
was to be a cessation of suffering, so in heaven the faithful 
will be eternally free from all care and want and every sort 
of mental distress or bodily pain. For the Hebrews water 
was scarce and very precious; a plentiful source of it signi- 
fied abundance and prosperity. The water here is a symbol 
of God’s grace, and God is its source. John’s vision is in 
terms of the Old Testament prophecy of Isaiah, but now 
in Christ the fulfillment is assured. 

There is one other appearance of Christ which must be 
mentioned, perhaps the most striking vision of all. Before, 
we saw the temple; now heaven itself is opened, and we see 
the magnificent, triumphant Warrior-King followed by 
the armies of heaven: 

Then I saw heaven thrown open and there appeared a white 
horse. His rider was called Faithful and True, and he judges 
and wages war in uprightness. His eyes blazed like fire. ‘There 
were many diadems on his head, and there was a name written 
on him which no one knew but himself. The garment he wore 
was spattered with blood, and his name was the word of God. 
The armies of heaven followed him mounted on white horses 
and clothed in pure white linen. From his mouth came a shar 
sword with which he is to strike down the heathen. He will 
yr 5 ete them with a staff of iron, and will tread the winepress 


of the fierce anger of God the Almighty. On his clothing and his 
thigh he has this title written: King of kings and Lord of lords. 


Christ is astride a white horse. White is the symbol of 
victory, of success, of joy, of triumph. He is faithful to His 
promises, true to His word; He can and will punish. His 
blazing eyes symbolize His divine knowledge. On His head 
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are the diadems of many empires to indicate His universal 
kingly power. The name written on Him, that is, the indi- 
cation of His innermost divine nature, no one knows but 
Himself. We can read this name, the Word of God, but 
no creature can fully comprehend that for which it stands, 
the very essence of God. Christ is here the conqueror, the 
avenger. His garment is spattered with blood to show forth 
the victory He has won over the enemies of His people. 
Following Him are the armies of heaven which may refer 
either to the martyrs or to His ministering angels. Like the 
words of creation—God spoke and it was done—a sharp 
sword, the symbol of power both spiritual and physical, 
comes from His mouth. With it He will strike down the 
harvest of the wicked and cast them into the winepress of 
God’s fury. On the great day of His wrath He will destroy 
the enemies of His people. Only He and the Father and the 
Holy Spirit can understand perfectly His name, the Word 
of God; but on His clothing and thigh will be written a 
title which all men can understand, “King of kings and 
Lord of lords.” 

This is the Christ of the Apocalypse, “the Alpha and the 
Omega, the first and the last, the beginning and the end.” 
Serene, all-powerful, in absolute command, He will judge 
unerringly and punish His enemies fiercely. His faithful 
friends who wash their robes so as to be free from sin and 
His spouse, the Church, will enter the heavenly Jerusalem 
to reign with Him eternally. Christ is indeed our “bright 
morning star,” a symbol of His power and dominion; when 
He promised this, He promised Himself, the Messiah, our 
only hope. He reigns now already in virtue of His Resur- 
rection and Ascension, and He calls us to follow Him 
loyally and courageously and to reign with Him in un- 
ending triumph. 

“It is true! I am coming very soon!” are His last words. 
And John gives us our answer, “Amen! Come, Lord Jesus!” 














SISTER MARIAN, I.H.M. 
Leisure Time: A S$ piritual 


Asset or Liability? 


If some person, unacquainted with the complexities and 
demands of present day religious life, were to ask an in- 
dividual sister or group of sisters how one spends her 
leisure time in the convent, probably separately or col- 
lectively they would counter the query with one of their 
own: “What leisure time?” 

In a daily life filled with the ordinary duties of teaching 
as well as with the extra-curricular activities that are part 
and parcel of the profession, in a life which must make 
room for domestic duties, visits to the doctor or dentist 
either as a companion or a victim, in a life which has a 
prayer schedule which should not be neglected under any 
circumstances—in this busy kind of life is it any wonder 
that teaching sisters wistfully think of free time as some- 
thing that will no doubt accompany their enjoyment of the 
beatific vision, but not as something that should be an 
integral and essential part of their apostolic life and labors 
here below? 

And yet, periodically at least, a certain amount of free 
time is allotted to sisters, whether it be on a holyday or 
holiday, on a Sunday afternoon or evening; and under 
normal circumstances it is up to each sister to decide how 
this blessed hour (perhaps on rare occasions it may even be 
hours!) shall be spent. Let this be made clear at the outset: 
It should not be spent correcting papers, preparing classes, 
waxing floors, mending clothes, or performing any one of 
the numerous other utilitarian tasks sisters seem to feel 
should be accomplished the moment some leisure time is 
available. On the contrary, this breathing space, luxury 
as it is, or at least as it is so often regarded, should always 
be used intelligently and carefully, as a primary means of 
adding to one’s spiritual and intellectual stature. There- 
fore, it is as important that these moments be well spent as 
that meditation or study time be utilized fully. Leisure 
time, profitably employed, should bring every sister to a 
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consciousness of the reality of God, whether it be through 
listening to beautiful music, looking at an art object, 
or reading a literary work that explores the depths of the 
human heart. 

At this point let us honestly admit that one great im- 
pediment to the complete and thorough development of 
both mind and personality in the twentieth century is the 
emphasis placed on relaxation as a means of escaping from 
the toils of the humdrum, monotonous existence it falls 
to the lot of most men to lead. And so there is the con- 
tinual and ever-increasing interest in the TV show, on the 
light type of movie where the viewer need exert no mental 
effort whatsoever, as well as on the superficial, pseudo- 
sophisticated type of writing found in current magazines 
and the latest popular novels. Young girls coming to the 
convent today leave behind them a blasé world entranced 
by the emotionally captivating, the blatantly attractive, 
and often the sinfully appealing. When a normal young 
woman exchanges this milieu for the quiet confines of a 
religious community, she does not automatically shed or 
leave behind her the bad taste that is so often the conse- 
quence of her environment or her various personal re- 
lationships. Such a person, whose touch with being (in its 
true sense) has been so very restricted, must be formed 
not only in the ways of the spirit but in the ways of the 
mind as well. Not only must this person be taught to 
pray well and to follow the rule with fervor and exactitude, 
but she must also be instructed in how to choose well the 
things in her life which can ultimately help her to develop 
a true sense of values, aesthetic as well as spiritual. The 
sister, therefore, who would like to spend her time listen- 
ing to or watching the ordinary kind of entertainment 
which is daily provided by the radio and TV, the sister 
whose reading (if she reads) is concerned with and geared 
to the worldly mentality of all that she voluntarily re- 
nounced when she pledged herself to spend her life 
serving Divine Truth, will never become the educated, 
cultured woman her profession as an educator on any 
academic level demands; much less will she turn out to be 
the mature religious woman who can say without reserva- 
tion, “I live, yet it is not I who live but Christ who lives in 
me.” The same accusation can be levelled at the religious 
who feels that free time, together with the dispensation 
from silence which often accompanies it, should be spent 
idly chatting about the pupils she teaches, the parents she 
likes or dislikes, or the faults and foibles of her fellow 
faculty members. Such an unprofitably and often sinful 
waste of time is a grave obstacle to growth on any level, 
be it spiritual, professional, or intellectual. 

But it is not enough to point out to the person or per- 
sons concerned that to use leisure time in such a way is 











to squander it needlessly. Some substitute for the trifles 
on which time and thought have been so fruitlessly ex- 
pended must be provided. Herein lies a difficult problem. 

If, for example, before coming to religion a sister has 
never acquired a love for and an appreciation of good 
literature, it is manifestly impossible to insist now, simply 
because she is consecrated to God and to His service, that 
she automatically acquire a discriminating taste in this 
area. Nor would it be either prudent or profitable for her 
simply to range broadly through the different literary 
genres, hoping that somehow or other she will learn to 
distinguish the good from the bad, the solid from the 
superficial, the original from the hackneyed. It is at this 
point, through conversation with fellow religious who, 
as the result of training and experience, are qualified in 
the field of literature, that she may obtain insights into this 
particular area and learn how to form correct judgments. 
Also, a careful and intelligent perusal of critical evalu- 
ations made in a Catholic periodical as objective and 
stimulating as the Critic will assist her in acquiring a 
knowledge of what should be read and what should be 
avoided. This same dictum applies as well to the fields 
of art and music. It is a devastating commentary on the 
narrowness of the intellectual life as it is lived in certain 
religious communities to meet sisters who either can not 
or will not find time to read, or who consider reading an 
obstacle to religious perfection. Religious rules or su- 
periors that proscribe reading (the novel seems to be the 
only type of literature which is inveighed against spe- 
cifically) fail to take into account the tremendous cul- 
tural and spiritual experience which can result from this 
kind of intellectual pursuit. To outlaw music in this 
fashion is also to close off to the sister another avenue of 
cultural expansion. Both these art forms have a definite 
place in the lives of everyone. Whether it is a novel with 
the depth and scope of War and Peace, a drama with the 
spiritual implications of King Lear, poetry which, like 
Gerard Manley Hopkins’ “terrible” sonnets, opens up the 
hidden recesses of the human heart, or music as stirring 
as Tristan and Isolde—no matter what the work may be, 
provided it is on a level of excellence, it is good in itself 
and good for the one who comes in contact with it. 

The sister who inquires, “What good will it do me, as a 
religious, to read a novel or a drama or even some poetry?” 
is obviously operating on the erroneous supposition that 
there is a dichotomy between religious life and a meaning- 
ful experience with art. Since any contact with beauty is 
worthwhile, it is necessary to understand that literature 
must be regarded within the unique framework of its 
integral richness and vividness. Thus, the various genres 
can only be evaluated in artistic terms, and in order to 
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make this evaluation with objectivity and discrimination, 
the teaching sister must have valid standards of judgment 
and specific criteria on which to base her conclusions. This 
presupposes what will be, in reality, a lifetime of endeavor. 
There can never be any point at which a person stops, 
satisfied that her background in a single or in several areas 
is complete and sufficiently amplified. If it is a truism that 
the spiritual life can never for a moment be considered as 
having reached the fullness of its perfection, it is equally 
as foolish to assume that intellectual growth has attained 
its completion at any given moment. 

And so, to return to the problem of leisure time. If a 
certain amount of it, always within the bounds of obedi- 
ence and prudence, is spent in reading and in subsequent 
fruitful discussion of the material under consideration, 
the sister concerned is bound to widen the horizons of her 
mind and to come to a more perfect expression of herself 
as a religious teacher who is striving for individual per- 
fection. From her reading, in whatever field it may be, 
she will in turn have her interests developed with regard 
to many other areas of knowledge. 

To be practical: One might, for instance, read The 
Divine Comedy simply because she wants to have some 
familiarity with the poet who, as T. S, Eliot says, divides 
the world with Shakespeare. Or she may read it simply 
because someone whose judgment she values recommends 
it to her. In any case, an appreciation of Dante is 
quickened and deepened by a knowledge of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Aristotle, Virgil, and medieval history, as well 
as of medieval man as a whole. Thus, the sister may turn 
from Dante to philosophy, to classical literature, or to a 
study of the life and culture of the Middle Ages; and 
through her subsequent reading in such varied fields the 
scope of her intellectual and cultural background will 
be considerably enlarged. 

Or, to use another illustration, study of the racial 
question on any teaching level—elementary as well as 
secondary—could easily awaken in the instructor an in- 
terest in this problem as it was viewed in different periods 
by different writers. She might well be fascinated by Shake- 
speare’s psychological study of Othello in the Renaissance, 
by William Blake's eighteenth century cry for equality in 
“The Little Black Boy,” and by Alan Paton’s contempo- 
rary presentation of this sociological situation in his two 
beautifully wrought novels, Cry, the Beloved Country and 
Too Late the Phalaropz. 

Obviously, many more ideas might be explored in this 
manner. From the spiritual standpoint, to cite but three 
out of many instances, no better study of pride can be 


+ The limitation to the area of literature is an arbitrary one. The 
same points might be made in the fields of art and music. 








found in modern literature than that which is so graph- 
ically represented by the character of Brigitte Pian in 
Mauriac’s powerful novel, Woman of the Pharisees, a 
book which gives the reader more food for meditation 
than almost any religious treatise on the subject. And 
where is there a better treatment of remorse of conscience 
and the evil of sin than in Dostoevsky’s classic, Crime and 
Punishment? This is an artistic presentation of the theme 
that one earns happiness through suffering—an idea that 
many religious need to have advanced to them again and 
again. Finally, for those who have pledged themselves to 
a life of perfection, much can be learned from the account 
of the terrible sufferings attendant upon striving for 
sanctity, so vividly recounted in Bernanos’ Diary of a 
Country Priest, a book which many critics have roundly 
criticized for what they consider a too great emphasis on 
the interior life of an abject French curé. 

For those who prefer a factual to an imaginative presen- 
tation of events and characters, especially when the con- 
cern is with the trouble and heart-breaking difficulties 
that always beset the human condition, the poignantly 
beautiful Diary of Anne Frank is a touching story of a 
gifted and precocious child fighting her way to maturity. 
No religious teacher can afford to overlook such a book, 
which will do much to help her become the sympathetic 
trainer of souls she must aspire to be. 

To consider yet another book, spiritual values, man’s 
consciousness of God and of his ultimate dignity as a 
human being are the focal point of Dr. Zhivago, Boris 
Pasternak’s literary challenge to the Soviet way of life and 
a novel which has the preoccupations of all great litera- 
ture: sin, love, anguish, joy—to mention but a few. It 
would be difficult to believe that anyone could read this 
and not be deeply impressed with the importance of man 
as a being coming from the hand of God. 

In the realm of biography, in case one’s taste direct 
her here, there are innumerable books from which to 
choose. The limitations of this essay preclude mentioning 
more than two or three. The religious might well read and 
mediate with profit upon the work of Charles Ferguson, 
Naked to Mine Enemies, a study of Cardinal Wolsey, the 
eminent churchman who sacrificed his spiritual destiny 
for a temporal one. With great insight and illumination 
the biographer recreates the character of the great prelate 
and gives a scholarly and authentic picture of the times 
in which he steered his troublous course. Such a book 
might be an invitation to a study of Tudor history that 
could be supplemented by Prescott’s Mary Tudor, or her 
delightful novel, Man on a Donkey. These works all 
combine literary artistry with authentic research, no 
smal] feat in a day when the sensational tends so often 
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to be the focal point of the biographer or the historical 
novelist. 

Perhaps the teaching sister has an interest, or is culti- 
vating one, in American people, their ideals, their outlook, 
their progress. A reading of Stephen Vincent Benet’s John 
Brown’s Body would show her the common man as he 
fought the Civil War and would provide entertainment 
of the highest order for an hour or two; while a desire 
to have further knowledge of contemporary American 
literature could lead the interested religious to an investi- 
gation of dramatist Arthur Miller’s The Crucible or 
Death of a Salesman, or perhaps to Hemmingway’s color- 
ful and gripping The Old Man and the Sea. 

So the list goes on; the ideas multiply; the areas of 
interest extend themselves many times over; and the result 
is a perceptive, responsive teacher who gradually comes 
to see how the right kind of reading can make her more 
of a person God intends that she become. 

But this kind of interest will never be awakened if a 
sister uses her leisure time solely as a means of relaxing, 
as a counterbalance to the activity in which she has 
been engaged; for if this is the case the point of such res- 
pite is lost.2 Man has leisure and must use it, as Josef 
Pieper points out, so that he will fulfill himself and “come 
to full possession of his faculties, face to face with being 
as a whole.” If the religious comprehends the true meaning 
of leisure, she will find herself possessing the power to 
leave the oftentimes dreary world of work and activity to 
enter a sphere where she will become more and more cog- 
nizant of her worth as a person. It is to obtain the freedom 
that can be found here that she must wage unremitting 
efforts, for such freedom gives the mind and soul the liberty 
they so desperately need. 

“But,” some will object, “I don’t like to read; I don’t 
particularly enjoy listening to classical music; I get noth- 
ing out of contemplating an art object. So why should 
I spend my very limited free time doing something I find 
boring and tedious?” The answer to this question, I be- 
lieve, can be arrived at only by a realization that the basic 
concept underlying it is incorrect. Apparently, the empha- 
sis in the question, at least for one who asks it, is on the 
word “like.” In reality, liking to do something is not of ab- 
solute or even primary importance. Likes and dislikes 
can be, and all too frequently are, changeable and 
ephemeral things which are governed by emotional re- 
actions, prejudices, current attitudes of mind, and many 


*This does not preclude certain times when one needs, both 
physically and mentally, an innocent type of recreation which forti- 
fies mind and body simply because it makes no stringent demands 
upon either one. 
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other factors, all of which are largely dependent upon the 
personality of the individual and not upon any scale of 
cultural or aesthetic values. When a sister advances this 
objection, she must be made aware that it is within her 
own power to cope with the difficulty she is raising and 
to solve it. Shrugging it off, dismissing it lightly, or choos- 
ing to ignore it completely is no solution; nor is it a ra- 
tional or intelligent approach to an important aspect of 
her life. It is up to the sister in question to try with dili- 
gence and zeal to acquire a taste for what she has hitherto 
regarded with disfavor. She may not care for olives either, 
but if she eats them frequently enough she will gradually 
rid herself of this distaste. In fact, she may learn to pre- 
fer them to many other dishes. The analogy limps; but 
even so, in the less mundane realm of the intellectual there 
must be frequent and consistent effort to rid oneself of 
unfavorable reactions to art in any or all of its forms. 
Again, this means discussions on the subject and an earnest 
desire to learn from others and to appreciate their point 
of view. 

Cultivation of interest in any of the arts is a slow but 
rewarding procedure which every teaching sister should 
regard as a definite, personal responsibility. It has as 
much place in her life as an understanding of the subject 
matter she teaches, whether it be on an elementary, sec- 
ondary, or college level; or of an appreciation of the many- 
faceted spiritual life she is trying to lead with love and 
generosity. In fact, if there is a separation between the 
cultured educator and the religious who is striving for a 
disinterested and flaming love of God, the inevitable 
result is a divided personality. 

Religious women must be women of discernment. They 
must come to see and be convinced that compartmentaliz- 
ing their minds interferes with their raison d’étre—that 
of transforming themselves into souls owned by Christ 
and changed into Him. Their recognition of the genuine 
values inherent in the good use of leisure time will, in 
reality, bring them closer day by day to an adherence to 
truth and to the One who is Truth Itself. Receptivity to 
new ideas, changing attitudes which are bound to occur 
in a prolonged encounter with beauty in any form, plus a 
willingness to harmonize the natural with the spiritual 
sphere will bring about that authentic sanctity which can 
only be attained when a man searches for truth and is 
eager to embrace it wherever it may be found. The spirit- 
ual measure of a religious, the inner wealth of her person- 
ality, is dependent upon her awareness of values both 
spiritual and aesthetic. Without this awareness the life of 
Christ will never completely and successfully unfold 
within her, for without it the total surrender which results 
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in her wholehearted incorporation into Christ will not 
take place. It is only when all aspects of the religious 
woman blend into a unified and corporate whole that she 
can say with the psalmist, “I have established my soul in 
stillness and peace” and then know that God’s design can 
be freely accomplished in her. 
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R. F. SMITH, S.J. 
Survey of Roman 


Documents 


The following pages will survey the documents which 
appeared in Acta Apostolicae Sedis (AAS) from April 1, 
1961, to May 6, 1961. Throughout the article all page 
references will be to the 1961 AAS (v. 53). 


Easter Message 


On April 2, 1961 (pp. 193-97), Pope John XXIII de- 
livered the usual papal message for Easter, taking as his 
text the words of John 11:25, “I am the resurrection and 
the life.” Easter, the Holy Father said, is the celebration 
of the mystery of Christ, who is the glorious and immortal 
king of all nations and of all ages as well as the comfort 
and encouragement of the entire human race, since it has 
been redeemed and preserved by Him for an eternal 
destiny and for an ordered prosperity on earth. Since the 
death and resurrection of Christ, there have been many 
tribulations, strifes, and struggles in the history of the 
world; yet it must be remembered that that history in its 
final consummation will represent the eternal glory of 
Christ. Easter, he concluded, should be a powerful stimulus 
to a decisive carrying out of the voice of conscience and of 
the inspirations of our Lord. The words “I am the resur- 
rection and the life” should give Catholics a joyful interior 
peace as well as a true spiritual nobility. 


Consistories 


Two consistories (pp. 199-205) were held on March 16, 
1961. In the first of these, a secret one, the Roman Pontiff 
announced changes in the hierarchy made since the last 
consistory, asked the assembled cardinals to begin consid- 
ering the suitability of the canonization of Blessed Mary 
Bertilla Boscardin, enrolled Cardinal Ferretto among the 
cardinal bishops, and granted the pallium to various newly 
appointed archbishops. In the second (public) consistory, 
the Pope and the cardinals further considered the cause 
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of Blessed Bertilla. On April 13, 1961 (pp. 243-44), a 
semi-public consistory was held; in this the Pope first asked 
the cardinals their opinion about the fittingness of canon- 
izing Blessed Bertilla and after receiving their approval 
announced his decision to proceed with her canonization 
on May 11, 1961. 


The Second Vatican Council 


On March 19, 1961 (pp. 205-13), His Holiness issued the 
apostolic epistle, Le voci, on the subject of St. Joseph. 
After recalling that in consonance with the characteristic 
self-effacement of the man, devotion to St. Joseph had 
arisen late in the history of the Church, the Holy Father 
then recounted the stress on devotion to St. Joseph which 
the Popes from Pius IX have made. In the concluding 
part of the epistle, Pope John made St. Joseph the heav- 
enly patron of the Second Vatican Council; he also an- 
nounced plans for a rebuilding in a more magnificent way 
of the alter and shrine of St. Joseph in St. Peter’s. On 
April 11, 1961 (pp. 241-42), the Vicar of Christ issued the 
apostolic epistle, Celebrandi Counciliti Oecumenici. The 
epistle was directed to all members of the hierarchy in 
union with Rome and asked them to conduct in their 
jurisdictions a novena before the feast of Pentecost for 
the success of the coming council. 


Allocutions 


On March 17, 1961 (pp. 221-25), the Pontiff spoke to the 
citizens of Ireland residing in Rome, on the anniversary of 
St. Patrick. St. Patrick’s work, he told his listeners, trans- 
formed a pagan country into a Christian one which pos- 
sessed innumberable vocations to the apostolate and to 
virginity, which multiplied centers of culture and civili- 
zation, and which began a remarkable radiation of the 
faith to Europe and the entire world. The memory of 
the saint, he continued, should inspire a profound reno- 
vation of life led in the light of the Blessed Trinity. His 
love for Scripture and for the sacred sciences and especi- 
ally his devotion to the Roman See should be a source 
of inspiration to all the members of the country the saint 
converted. 

On March 18, 1961 (pp. 225-27), the Pope addressed 
a convention of International Business Machines. He told 
his listeners that their machines gave yet another example 
of the mastery of spirit over matter, a mastery that is im- 
plied in the “till the earth” of Genesis 1:28. The machines 
also show the grandeur of man, who from the beginning 
was nobly created and even more nobly redeemed by the 
Precious Blood of Christ. On April 11, 1961 (pp. 227-28), 
His Holiness delivered a brief allocution on the occasion 
of his meeting with Prime Minister Fanfani of Italy. 

On April 16, 1961 (pp. 265-68), His Holiness conse- 














crated Bishop Gabriele Acacio Coussa in the Greek Rite; 
after the consecration he delivered an allocution express- 
ing the greatness and the magnificence of Eastern Christi- 
anity and giving a brief progress report on the Second 
Vatican Council. 


Miscellaneous Documents 


On March 10, 1961 (p. 198), the Pope issued the apos- 
tolic letter, Ad suburbicarias, in which he revoked the 
right of option with regard to the suburbican sees as 
given in canon 236, §3. Henceforth, the nomination of 
cardinals to these sees will be reserved to the Pope and his 
successors. 

On July 20, 1960 (pp. 272-73), the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites approved the reassumption of the cause of Blessed 
John Massis (1585-1645), confessor, professed lay brother 
of the Order of Preachers. Under the same date (pp. 274— 
77), the same congregation approved the introduction of 
the cause of the Servant of God, Rupert Mayer (1876- 
1945), professed priest of the Society of Jesus. On Novem- 
ber 9, 1960 (pp. 278-79), the Congregation of Rites issued 
a decree declaring it safe to proceed with the canonization 
of Blessed Mary Bertilla Boscardin (1885-1922), virgin, of 
the School Sisters of St. Dorothy. On November 11, 1960 
(pp. 280-81), the same congregation approved the reas- 
sumption of the cause of Blessed Bernard, Margrave of 
Baden (1428-1458), confessor. 

On. April 7, 1961 (p. 231), the Sacred Apostolic Peni- 
tentiary issued the Italian text of a prayer by John XXII1 
to be recited by the seminarians to our Lady of Confidence. 
Seminarians can gain an indulgence of seven years each 
time they recite the prayer devoutly and with contrite 
heart; under the usual conditions they may also once a 
month gain a plenary indulgence if they have recited the 
prayer for an entire month. An English translation of the 
prayer follows: 


O holy Virgin, our Lady of Confidence, kind and devoted 
Mother of all the seminarians of the world, by your presence 
in the Cenacle you once a joy to the first apostles of 
the Gospel as ee together in quiet but quickening ex- 
pectation of the Divine Spirit. 

Look down now on us who are animated by the same expecta- 
tion of grace and of that priestly ardor which is both holy and 
pepo ses 

As you have been the star of our life’s morning, so also remain 
forever the serene py of our vocation, the protection of our 
purity, the flame of our labor in the service of Christ, of souls 
redeemed by His Blood, and of the Church, suffering at times 
but always gloriously pase at ; 

What a joy it is to each of us, the seminarians of the entire 
world, and to all of us together, to be able to repeat: We are 
your work, O Mary! And what an exultation it is to say always 
and forever in every event of our lives: We are fearful of 
nothing, for you, O , are and will be our confidence and 
our Mother forever and forever. Amen. 
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Approval of Institutes and Constitutions 


According to L’attivita della Santa Sede nel 1960 
(Vatican City: Tipografia Poliglotta Vaticana, 1961), the 
unofficial record of the year’s work of the Holy See, the 
Sacred Congregation of Religious during 1960 granted 
the nula osta for the canonical erection of seven diocesan 
institutes of religious. During the same year the congrega- 
tion issued the decree of praise to ten pontifical institutes. 
One of these was a Canadian institute (Sisters of St. Mary, 
Charlottetown), while two were United States institutes 
(Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, 
Scranton; Sisters of Penance and Charity of the Third 
Order of St. Francis, Toledo). One institute—an Italian 
one—treceived definitive approval of its constitutions dur- 
ing 1960; and in the same year the congregation defini- 
tively approved six religious institutes, two of which were 
American: Sisters of the Holy Humility of Mary, Pitts- 
burgh, and the Franciscan Tertiary Brothers of the Atone- 
ment, New York. 


Secular Institutes 


The same volume of L’attivita also provides some in- 
formation concerning secular institutes. From 1947 to 
November 30, 1960, sixty-one secular institutes were ap- 
proved. Fifteen of these were pontifical institutes, six of 
which have already obtained the definitive approval of 
their institutes and constitutions. During the same pe- 
riod, moreover, the Congregation of Religious received 
two hundred and twenty-two petitions for the approval of 
projected secular institutes; as is evident, not all of these 
received an affirmative answer. In 1960 itself four secular 
institutes were approved. 


The Church in Africa, Japan, and India 


The Congregation of Propaganda reports in the same 
volume of L’attivita that as of June 30, 1959, there were 
in Africa 20,199,250 Catholics and 2,971,175 cathechu- 
mens. Priests numbered 12,046, of whom 2000 were native 
Africans. From 1957 to 1959 the number of baptized 
Catholics in Africa increased by 2,459,375 and the number 
of priests by 847. 

Japan presently numbers 277,502 Catholics out of a 
total population of 93,000,000. Mixed marriages in Japan 
outnumber Catholic marriages by three to two. Japanese 
priests numbered 429, while there are 3,559 Japanese re- 














ligious women. At the present time 248 native diocesan 
seminarians are now preparing themselves for the priest- 
hood. 

In India Catholics still constitute less than one per cent 
of the total population. India has, however, been blessed 
with a great number of native vocations. Out of sixty-two 
local ordinaries, thirty-nine are native Indians (as con- 
trasted with only one in 1923); of the 5,817 priests in India, 
4,327 are natives. Similarly, 70% of the brothers and 88% 
of the sisters in India are natives. 1,683 natives are now 
studying for the priesthood in India. Present number of 
Catholics in India: 4,120,054 baptized, 78,693 catechu- 
mens. 


Seminary Statistics 


In the same volume the Congregation of Seminaries 
notes that it now has 383 major seminaries under its super- 
vision as well as 878 minor seminaries. In the scholastic 
year 1959-1960, these seminaries had 148,711 seminarians 
(98,359 in prephilosophy studies, 24,665 in philosophy, 
25,687 in theology); this total number represents an in- 
crease of 2,958 over the preceding school year. Priests 
ordained in 1959 numbered 5,475 (403 fewer than in 1958); 
4,278 priests died in 1959 (341 fewer than in 1958). The 
number of priests, therefore, increased in 1959 by 1,197; 
on the other hand, the total number of Catholics increased 
by 9,438,985. 


Abbreviations of Religious Orders and Congrega- 
tions 


A useful reference book has been published in Belgium 
giving in alphabetical order all the abbreviations of re- 
ligious orders and congregations in the Church. The 
volume was compiled by Herwig Ooms, O.F.M., and is 
entitled Repertorium universale siglorum ordinum et in- 
stitutum religiosorum in Ecclesia Catholica (Universal 
Index of Abbreviations of Catholic Religious Orders). 
The volume is available only from the publishers: 


Commission Belge de Bibliographie 
Rue de la Régence, 5 
Brussels, Belgium 


More Statistics on Vocations to the Priesthood 


Osservatore Romano, the daily unofficial newspaper of 
the Vatican, in its issue of April 4, 1961, published a report 
of Cardinal Pizzardo, Prefect of the Congregation of Semi- 
naries on the state of vocations to the priesthood and in the 
entire world. According to the cardinal’s report, there are 
now 298,000,000 persons in Europe, of whom 183,000,000 
are Catholics. There are in Europe at the present time 
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169,311 diocesan priests and 62,000 religious priests, mak- 
ing a total of 231,264. Judging by the criterion set up by 
the Congregation of Seminaries (Ideally, there should be 
one priest for every one thousand persons), Europe in the 
next forty years will need 300,000 priests if the above norm 
is applied to the entire population; it will need 180,000 
during the same time, if the norm is limited only to the 
Catholic population; in other words, it will need 7,500 
priests per year in the first case and 4,500 per year in the 
second case. In 1959, however, in Europe only 3,440 priests 
were ordained. 

The cardinal also reported on the state of vocations in 
all the territories of the world entrusted to its care (omit- 
ting, therefore, regions under the care of the Congregation 
of Propaganda). In these territories there is a total popula- 
tion of 692,000,000 inhabitants, of whom 418,000,000 are 
Catholics. Diocesan priests in these regions now number 
228,653. Using the norm of one priest to every one thou- 
sand persons, there is a deficiency of 470,000 priests in rela- 
tion to the total population and a deficiency of 190,000 
in relation to the Catholic population. To fulfill the first 
norm (relation to total population) there is needed 17,000 
priests per year; to fulfill the second norm (relation to 
Catholic population) 10,000 new priests are needed yearly. 
Actually, however, in 1959, only 5,475 priests were or- 
dained. 


Old Age in Communities of Sisters 


The article, “If Only She Were a Little Younger; the 
Impact of Aging on Religious Communities for Women,” 
by Con J. Fecher, Ph.D. and James T. Nix, M.D., Ph.D., 
which appeared in Linacre Quarterly for May, 1961, un- 
derscores the problem of aging among American com- 
munities of religious women. From a survey made of 
90,000 religious women in the United States from 1905 
to 1950, the following points appear: From 1905 to 1950, 
the average age of sisters in the United States has increased 
from 37.6 years to 45.4 years; moreover, the number of 
sisters who are 45 years of age or older increased during the 
same time from 27.4% to 51%; in addition to this, the 
number of sisters over 60 years of age has increased from 
7.7% to 21.6%, while the percentage of sisters between 
17 and 29 vears of age has decreased from 31.9% to 18.4%. 
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Questions and Answers 





[The following answers are given by Father Joseph 
F. Gallen, S.J., professor of canon law at Woodstock 
College, Woodstock, Maryland.] 


Why should local superiors be ex officio members of the 
provincial or general chapter? 

This complaint is very frequent and often intense, es- 
pecially from sisters. The fact is that in constitutions of 
lay institutes approved by the Holy See the prevailing 
proportion of capitulars from the houses to a provincial 
or general chapter has been one local superior to one sub- 
ject. This is true of the house system for electing delegates, 
which is the one most frequently enacted in constitutions. 
The same proportion is found in some group systems. 
However, in several forms of the group system, local su- 
periors are not ex officio members but are subject to elec- 
tion for these chapters. Many group systems also have a 
lower proportion, for example, one local superior to two 
subjects. 

The reason given for the complaint is that the local 
superiors were appointed by the superior general. There- 
fore, it is argued, they will re-elect him, will not disagree 
with any of his proposals, will not propose anything con- 
trary to his desires, nor oppose him in any matter. 

It is certainly possible that the complaint is verified in 
a few individual cases; but I cannot believe that the diffi- 
culty is as general as the complaint alleges or that the 
charges, when true, do not extend also to some subjects. 
Many who urge the complaint have never been in a pro- 
vincial or general chapter and consequently are not good 
witnesses of the facts. It is a safe presumption that the 
local superiors have been chosen from the more competent 
and spiritual religious; this presumption cannot be gen- 
erally false. A member of a provincial or general chapter 
must put off the very common egocentric habit of thought 
that is centered on oneself, one’s life and work, or at most 
the life and work of one’s local community. He must now 
think of the more important interests of the entire insti- 
tute as such. This is not an easy elevation of mind, and it 
eludes the consciousness of many capitulars. Local su- 
periors should find such an elevation less difficult than 
subjects. They have had to think of others, of the interests 
of an entire community, and of the relation of a commu- 
nity to the province and institute. By reason of his pre- 
sumed competence and actual experience, a local superior 
should per se be a better capitular than a subject. There- 
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fore, the insistence of the Holy See that local superiors 
be given a preferential norm and constitute a sizable pro- 
portion of the provincial or general chapter seems to me 
to be evidently reasonable. 


Does the fact that the constitutions demand that the 
habit be worn at all times preclude swimming and other 
forms of athletic recreation for which the habit would be 
a hindrance?—Our constitutions state: “The habit pre- 
scribed for the novices must be worn throughout the 
whole period of the novitiate unless special local circum- 
stances determine otherwise (c. 557).” Would this forbid 
the wearing of costumes when plays are given for the 
entertainment of the community? 


These two questions are from sisters, and they reveal the 
literalness of the feminine mind. The femininist drive 
for equality with man does not disturb me, and it may be 
spreading to convents. However, there is one thing on 
which men should unite: keep women away from law; 
never allow them to be judges or lawyers. They interpret 
a norm of human conduct as if it were the law of gravity. 
They are the thrifty legal housekeepers who will never 
permit a minim of obligation to be wasted. 

Common sense should have thrust into the conscience 
of these sisters the fact that the law on wearing the relig- 
ious habit admits reasonable exceptions. After all, most 
religious of our day remove it when they take a bath or 
sleep. To take off the religious habit for a short time; for 
a good motive, as those given in both questions; and when 
no scandal will ensue is certainly permitted. If the young 
in institutes of men had to wear the religious habit in 
playing games, the odor of sanctity in the monastery would 
be indistinguishable from that of sweat. We are to presume 
that the laws of the Church are enacted for a civilized, 
educated, and cultured people and that they do not offend 
against the ordinary norms of common sense, hygiene, and 
politeness. 


It was formerly considered by many that recreational 
bathing was one of the pleasures which sisters should 
forego. What is your opinion of sisters going bathing at a 
private beach and in suitable modern bathing attire? 
Should mother houses and novitiates aim at having a 
swimming pool for the exercise and pleasure of the sisters? 


Bathing and swimming at a private beach are certainly 
not repugnant to the religious state of women. As the sister 
questioner states, the bathing suit should be a “suitable 
modern bathing attire.” There are modern bathing suits 
that in the circumstances of a beach will be sufficiently 
modest. As another sister affirms in her question, sisters 
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should not be compelled to wear bathing suits that in- 
clude “skirts two inches below the knees, long sleeves, 
long stockings, and bathing shoes.” This retrogression to a 
Victorian mentality defeats its purpose; such antiquated 
costumes attract attention; they will even draw a crowd; 
and a suitable modern suit will not provoke a second 
glance. Nor should sisters go swimming in their complete 
religious habit. 

Swimming pools are at least frequently very expensive 
projects, and I am not going to urge mother houses and 
novitiates to build them. However, a college or academy 
is often attached to such houses; and these sometimes have 
swimming pools. If so, efforts should be made to reserve a 
time for the sisters, novices, and postulants. 


We sometimes receive letters from pastors reminding us 
that we should inform them of those who have made pro- 
fession so that they may note the profession in the bap- 
tismal record of the religious. Since at least most of these 
pastors must know that we take only simple vows, we are 
wondering whether “solemn” in canon law refers also to 
simple vows? 

Be at peace. Canon law is not that confused nor con- 
fusing. The code distinguishes most clearly between sol- 
emn and simple vows; and with equal clarity and incisive- 
ness, canons 470, §2 and 576, §2 order that solemn, not 
simple, profession be noted in the baptismal register. See 
REviEw For RE icious, 18 (1959), 241. 
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[Material for this department should be sent to the 
Book Reviews Editor, Review For RELIGious, West 
Baden College, West Baden Springs, Indiana.] 


THE TOMB OF ST. PETER: THE NEW DISCOVERIES IN 
THE SACRED GROTTOES OF THE VATICAN. By 
Margherita Guarducci. With an Introduction by H. V. 
Morton. Translated by Joseph McLellan. New York: Haw- 
thorn, 1960. Pp. 200. $4.95. 


Margherita Guarducci, professor of Greek epigraphy at the 
University of Rome, was authorized by Pius XII to make an 
exhaustive study of the graffiti (scratched inscriptions) found in 
the vicinity of the grave which has been venerated since the 
second century as that of St. Peter. Her publication, I graffiti 
sotto la Confessione di San Pietro in Vaticano (Vatican City, 
1958), in three large volumes, is one of the major contributions 
to the professional discussions of the excavations which re- 
vealed dhe pre-Constantinian history of the site. 

The smaller book now presented is a translation of Dr. 
Guarducci’s popular Italian work, La tomba di Pietro (Rome, 
1959), which surveys the ancient texts as well as the modern 
explorations that concern St. Peter’s burial. It is a scholar’s well 
informed account, presented in straightforward, readable style, 
with copious illustration and a helpful index. It offers the 
non-professional reader an easy and valuable introduction to an 
absorbing subject. 

In a popular work, such as this, it is not to be expected that 
the author would descend into the contentious detail of disputed 
questions. Dr. Guarducci knows all about them; and, with the 
aid of the bibliography which she supplies, the reader may 
know about them, too. It is of the nature of things that the 
identification of a ruinous earthen vault containing a deposit of 
bones, as the grave of St. Peter, would not go unchallenged so 
long as objection to it could be found; and no close student 
of the evidence will deny that real problems are involved. 
Yet the sum total of all the indications is very impressive and 
is not likely to be explained away. 

The reader of Dr. Guarducci’s book should be cautioned con- 
cerning Chapter V, “The Testimony of the Inscriptions,” which 
is a summary of her massive work on the graffiti mentioned 
above. The basic inscriptions are an eloquent and important 
evidence of the Christian piety that concentrated upon the 
Petrine shrine in the generation preceding the Constantinian 
basilica—the last generation of the age of persecution. Are 
they embellished with a counterpoint of cryptograms in which a 
further wealth of pious sentiment is now revealed? One who is 
as well disposed as possible toward the author and toward many 
of her opinions may register important reserves in this novel 
and delicate subject matter. 

The translator succeeds for the most part very well and is to 
be praised for his evident sympathy with his task. Proper names, 
italianized in the original, sometimes take strange forms in 
English: read “Hans” for “John” Lietzmann; “Kurt” for “Kon- 
rad” Aland; “St. Hermes” for “Sant’ Ermete.” Slight faults 
in translation lead now and then to errors of fact: for “fallen” 
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(p. 61) read “let down”; for “openings” (p. 65) read “panels”; 
or “sank down” (p. 81, Fig. 24) read “was let down”; for 
“from this fact it can be considered” (p. 81) read only “it can 
be shown to be”; for “lucky” (p. 100) read “salvific’; for “awn- 
ing” (p. 169) read “penthouse.” Dr. Guarducci rightly notes (p. 
79, fn. signed “M. G.”) that “shrine” is a more accurate term 
than “chapel” for “edicula.” There are a few false references to 
figures in the English text. 

Very rarely errors of fact may be laid to the author’s account. 
“The Blessed Sacrament Chapel” (p. 64 tans del Sacra- 
mento’’}) must be an inadvertence for the Clementine Chapel. 
The merest vestiges of Chelidon’s body remain, contrary to the 
impression given (p. 68). The “awkward position” of the tomb 
of the Julii is not an argument for its istian character (p. 
181); for it was originally pagan (p. 74). 

The American publisher has produced an attractive book. In 
comparison with the elegance of its Italian model, however, it 


comes off second best. 
Epcar R. SMOTHERS, S.J. 


ST. PAUL OF THE CROSS. By Charles Almeras. Translated 
by M. Angeline Bouchard. New York: Hanover House, 
1960. Pp. 286. $3.95. 


This scholarly life of St. Paul of the Cross follows him through 
the main events and many of the lesser events of his life. Born 
Paul Danei in 1694 near Genoa, Paul spent his life preaching to 
the poor of his native land and died in Rome in 1776. The 
congregations of Passionist priests and sisters which he founded 
have carried his spirit to the rest of the world. 

Paul’s great life works were preaching missions in poor 
country districts and founding the Passionists. As a missioner 
he achieved great success and spent wearying months year after 
ered in rural pulpits and village squares. Ever popular, he gave 

imself unsparingly to the task. 

He only took time from this work when illness forced a halt 
or when he made trips about Italy to strengthen or expand 
his struggling young congregation. 

Father Almeras has impressively sketched the extent of Paul’s 
labors in a carefully documented text. The popular reader may 
wish that he had developed more fully the personality and the 
spiritual growth of this interesting saint. Perhaps to do so would 
have taken him beyond his scope. The book is a biography, not 
an essay. 

James R. Brockman, S.J. 


THE DYNAMICS OF LITURGY. By H. A. Reinhold. New 
York: Macmillan, 1961. Pp. 146. $4.75. 


Picking up a book on the liturgy written by Father Reinhold 
is a pleasant experience because he has been so prominent by 
reason of his contributions in this field. Msgr. Murray’s fore- 
word sets an inviting tone and the first chapter, with its quick, 
clear survey of the liturgical revival, also serves to whet one’s 
appetite. In subsequent chapters too, Father Reinhold has a 
number of excellent observations to make on the real meaning 
of the Lenten and Easter seasons; he has parallel positive re- 
marks on the Christmas cycle and other topics. And yet as one 
reads, one has to admit that these are but scattered remarks and 
observations in a context largely negative. In fact, one is piqued 
by the debunking and disappointed that such topics as family 
Communion or the relation of lit and spirituality stand un- 
developed. A prognosis, admittedly based on personal ex- 
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perience, is that the average reader will open this little volume 
with eager anticipation but close it with mixed feelings. 
WALTER L. FarRELL, S.J. 


TO LIVE IS CHRIST: NATURE AND GRACE IN THE 
RELIGIOUS LIFE. By Robert W. Gleason, S.J. New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1961. Pp. 180. $3.00. 


This recent treasure from the wisdom of Father Gleason will 
delight every lover of the religious life, whether he be dedicated 
to God in religion or not. As the author quite frankly states in 
the introduction, his penne is to show the intimate connection 
that exists between the life of perfection and the Incarnation of 
the Son of God, just because it is Christian perfection. Re- 
ligious life is not merely therefore an effort to model life after 
the example of Christ but to live as inserted in Him, as mem- 
bers of His body, literally carrying out St. Paul’s behest, “Let 
this mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus.” 

Though the work is chiefly a fresh and masterful exposition 
along Incarnational lines of the three vows, three notable chap- 
ters prepare the way, treating of fundamentals of the religious 
life that have a sin ly constructive function in build- 
ing up the model religious community. These three are the com- 
mon life of fraternal charity, the progress of growth through 
healthy adaptation, and Christian maturity. Any one of these 
scintillating brief treatises quite apart from the rest would make 
the book a treasure worth possessing on its own account. 

One can scarcely refrain from quoting. Thus “going it alone” 
in the spiritual life is more Protestant than Catholic and fosters, 
strange to say, a type of sanctified selfishness. Again healthy 
adaptation, though a delicate sanctuary into which recent Popes 
have ventured, is not a “soft pedagogy for weak souls”; it must 
moreover rest on a solid doctrinal foundation. Finally, Christian 
maturity is especially to be fostered by superiors who should 
promote psychological adulthood in their subjects, the genuine 
passage to the adult stage taking place when one enters the 
domain of unselfish love. “When man is capable of forgetting 
himself for another, then he is a man.” 

The vows themselves are treated with a freshness and deep 
insight that savors almost of a new revelation of their momen- 
tous significance, not only for the religious themselves but for 
the world in which they live. “It is we,” through our vowed 
poverty, “who have the task of restoring to all creatures their 
proper dignity.” Chastity has an apostolic mission, for “the 
virgin is the living proof in the eyes of the world of the divinity 
of Christ’s church.” The ideal of obedience would be set in dis- 
torted fashion if it were meant “to construct a machine capable 
of anything.” Rather is it “a gracious affirmation before all the 
world of the reality, the dignity and the wisdom of the Incarna- 
tion of the Son of God.” These deeper insights are not merely 
hinted at in glowing words but are displayed before the eye 
and heart in compelling fashion. From beginning to end this is 
a stimulating treatise on religious perfection that invites re- 
reading and silent wonder at the grandeur of the living that is 


Christ. 
Atoysius C. Kemper, S.J. 


BIENHEUREUX PIERRE FAVRE: MEMORIAL. Traduit et 
commenté Michel de Certeau, S.J. Bruges (Belgium): 
Desclée de Brouwer, 1960. Pp. 460. Paper 190 fb. 

We owe the editors of Christus a debt of gratitude for this 
attractive book. The author's introduction (pp. 7-95) offers the 
reader a mine of information on the spiritual background of 








the text, written by one of St. Ignatius’ first companions. Thanks 
to this and to the copious notes throughout, even the uniniti- 
ated can manage to appreciate some of the ascetical, theological, 
and psychological richness of Favre’s spiritually sensitive per- 
sonality. The convenient maps and chronological table of 
Bx. Pierre’s life both help the reader situate himself and pro- 
vide evidence of that caihesion Pauline spirit which filled a 
scant ten years of — ministry with many deeds. As a 
literary form, the Mémorial belongs in the category of journal or 
diary, a type of expression to which the early Jesuits had a 
special attraction. Canisius, Borgia, Nadal, Ribadaneira, and 
Bellarmine all followed in the footsteps of their father Ignatius, 
whose journal is an unprecedented example of that discernment 
which it was written to aid. As a spiritual document, the Memo- 
rial will have a special appeal for those engaged in an active 
apostolate. It faithfully records the struggles of an extremely 
sensitive man to achieve emotional equilibrium and to preserve 
recollection in the midst of trying circumstances. The volume 
is provided with a rich bibliography and helpful indices. The 
faults in the text are minimal and will not prove an obstacle 
to the reader who lacks expertise in French. 

Tuomas N. Munson, S.J. 


FRANCOIS DE SALES. By Michael de la Bedoyere. New York: 
Harper, 1960. Pp. 254. $4.00. 


ST. FRANCIS DE SALES: SELECTED LETTERS. Trans- 
oon by Elizabeth Stopp. New York: Harper, 1960. Pp. 318. 
5.00. 


Francis de Sales, patron saint of journalism, has fared well 
at the hands of one of England’s outstanding Catholic journal- 
ists. With an obvious enthusiasm that pervades the whole book 
the biographer admits quite early, “I must now simply confess 
that the writing of this book has left me with the conviction that 
Francois de Sales is the greatest of the saints—at least for modern 
times.” In a brisk eminently readable fashion Bedoyere guides 
the reader through the many-faceted life of the holy bishop. 
With a fine feeling for significant facts and events, the writer 
reveals this “gentle and optimistic guide of souls” in his deal- 
ings with Henry IV, Marie de’ Medici, Mére Angelique Arnauld 
pd Port-Royal, Jeanne-Frangoise de Chantal, and countless 
others. 

The cause of hagiography in general profits by this book 
which lacks entirely the ened ochabeaial conjectures and 
seemingly endless quests to ferret out hidden acts of superero- 
gation that have plagued so many spiritual biographies of the 
past. Much is learned about the man through his dealings with 
people. Through incidents which range from innocent table 
talk with his brother, the saint’s coadjutor bishop, to firm but 
patient dealings with uncooperative religious communities, the 
greatness of the man shines out. Henry IV, the libertine king, 
of all people, was deeply impressed by the bishop of Geneva and 
renee to a friend, “A rare bird indeed; devout, learned, and 
a gentleman in the bargain.... He does not know the art of 
flattery; his mind is too sincere for that....He is the person 
most capable of restoring the ecclesiastical order to its first 
splendor. He is gentle, good and humble—deeply pious but 
without useless scruples.” 

Elizabeth Stopp’s selection of 125 letters from the more than 
two thousand gathered in the saint’s collected works provides 
an opportunity for firsthand perusal of de Sales’ spiritual 
direction. Of all the letters chosen none reveals more deftly the 
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human warmth and spiritual vision of the man than does the 
hasty note sent to Jeanne de Chantal after their first meeting: 
“I think that God gave me to you; every hour makes me more 
sure of it. I can say no more; commend me to your guardian 
angel.” Almost half the selections are addressed to the foundress 
of the Visitation. Of the remainder only ten are addressed to 
men, a fact which may somewhat limit general reading interest. 
However, both books, but especially the biography, are highly 
recommended to lovers of Francis de Sales ay to those who 
would like to know more about the charming life of a man who 
so perfectly blended grace and nature. 

Puiuip C. Rute, S.J. 


THE SPIRITUAL TEACHING OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. By Jules Lebreton, S.J. Translated by James E. 
Whalen. Westminster: Newman, 1960. Pp. 382. $5.50. 


Standing at a distance of almost two thousand years from the 
beginnings of Christianity, many religious may desire to probe 
beyond the vast structure of modern spirituality and discover the 
origins of our spiritual theology. Father Lebreton sets this 
task as his goal: “As professor of the history of Christian origins, 
I have endeavored to grasp this ascetical and mystical theol- 
ogy in its origin, in the New Testament. I wanted to attempt, 
for spiritual doctrine, a historical study guided by the 
same method I had applied to the study of the Trinity.” 
Father Lebreton accomplishes his goal: using the texts of 
the New Testament as his point of departure, he creates an 
integrated and clearly delineated picture of Christian spiritual 
foundations. 

It is an existential fact that different schools or currents of 
spiritual teaching are present within the living organism of 

e Church. Each school possesses certain characteristics when 
it treats of spirituality; it gives a different accent, organization, 
proportion, and emphasis to the different elements of the 
spiritual life. Just as the artist has many colors which he can 
blend harmoniously to obtain different effects, the schools 
of spirituality can, in like manner, blend and integrate the 
principles of spirituality and thus achieve their individuating 
characteristics. However, all the essential elements of the Chris- 
tian experience must be present in any given school or current. 
The chief merit of Father Lebreton’s work stems from his care- 
ful identification and discussion of these essential structural 
truths which must form the basis of any genuine school of 
spirituality. 

In the words of Bacon: “this is a book which must be chewed 
and digested.” The book does not abound in technical terms, 
but its structure is compact and its content rich. Many of its sen- 
tences or paragraphs could well serve as matter for the daily 
meditation. The book mirrors the erudition and profound 
insights of a great theologian of our twentieth century. 

It is regrettable that Father Lebreton was unable to revise 
his work and — the many new insights which exe- 
getes and biblical theologians have uncovered since 1948, the 
year in which the fourteenth printing of the French version ap- 

ared. However, the vast body of patristic citations employed 

y the author to illuminate his assertions would seem to com- 
pensate for this deficiency. The book is not “heavy” reading; 

even in translation the style is crisp and incisive. 
GrorcE C. Maynarp, S.J. 


THE BENEDICTINE IDEA. By Hubert Van Zeller, O.S.B. 
Springfield (Ill.); Templegate, 1960. Pp. 237. $3.95. 
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APPROACH TO MONASTICISM. By Hubert Van Zeller, 
O.S.B. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1960. Pp. 182. $3.00. 


THE QUEST FOR GOD: A STUDY IN BENEDICTINE 
SPIRITUALITY. By I. Ryelandt, O.S.B. Translated by 
Matthew Dillon, O.S.B. St. Louis: B. Herder, 1960. Pp. 207. 
$3.25. 


BENEDICTINE AND MOOR: A CHRISTIAN ADVEN- 
TURE IN MOSELM MOROCCO. By Peter Beach and 
William Dunphy. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1960. Pp. 214. $4.00. 


The development of an idea is not only logical, but histori- 
cal and organic; for like a living being, an idea must grow and 
become strong by the vital interaction of principle and modi- 
fying circumstances, or it will languish and cease to have any 
effect on the minds of men. Thus, in The Benedictine Idea, 
does Dom Hubert van Zeller conceive Benedictine monasticism, 
which, while remaining basically the same, has assumed new 
forms in every age, sometimes by way of additional ministries, 
at other times through the foundation of new congregations. 
The Benedictine Idea is notable for two reasons. First, it pre- 
sents a compact, yet quite readable summary of Western 
monasticism through Benedictine eyes, especially up to the 
time of the Renaissance and Reformation. Following that pe- 
riod, the author concentrates on Benedictinism exclusively, 
with special attention to the problems of adaptation to an in- 
creasingly mobilized modern world. Secondly, the book has 
merit for the candor with which the author discusses these same 
problems of adaptation and reform in the face of changing 
circumstances. As the eldest daughter in the family of religious 
institutions, Benedictinism has a history rich in precedents and 
practical applications for modern “reformers” and “‘renovators.” 

Dom van Zeller’s second book, Approach to Monasticism, 
continues his attempt to communicate the Benedictine ideal to 
modern readers. Yet in the scope of the problems covered 
and as a spiritual guide to non-monastic readers, Dom van 
Zeller’s approach yields first Lom here to Dom Ryelandt with 
his work, The Quest for God. In deceptively simple language 
(which is a credit either to Dom Ryelandt or his translator), 
the author treats of the multiform aspects of Christian life and 
perfection, with frequent citations from the Rule of St. Bene- 
dict and Benedictine spiritual writers thrown in as flavoring. 
The book by its simple treatment of profound realities is rec- 
ommended for all, but especially for beginners in the spiritual 
life. 

A fourth work, Benedictine and Moor, is a story of high 
adventure in Moslem Morroco. Benedictine versatility is un- 
veiled here with accompanying ene ee as documenta- 
tion. Picture a Benedictine monk offering a delicious cup of hot 
tea to a Moslem political prisoner, working in a labor-gang 
under the hot North African sun. Include in that picture also 
a scowling French sentry, unwilling to reprimand a priest who 
in the name of Christ has broken military discipline. Shift the 
scene to French military headquarters in Rabat and see a heated 
discussion taking place between General Miquel of the French 
Moroccan army and Dom Denis Martin of the Benedictine 
monastery of Toumlilene. French colonialism, Benedictine 
savoir-faire, and descriptions of top-level rendezvous between 
colonialists and Moroccan nationalist leaders in a cloister re- 
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fectory: all these make Benedictine and Moor a political stew 


with a spiritual smack. 
Joseru A. BRACKEN, S.J. 


SACRED LANGUAGES. By Paul Auvray, Pierre Poulain, 
and Albert Blaise. Translated by J. Tester. New York: 
Hawthorn, 1960. Pp. 174. $2.95. 


The “sacred languages” treated here are Hebrew, Aramaic, 
Greek, and Christian Latin. Auvray in the short compass of 
sixty pages gives a good taste of Hebrew and Aramaic grammar 
(phonology, morphology, syntax) and literature, biblical and 
otherwise, to those largely innocent of any information on 
these subjects. Poulain discusses the characteristics and spread 
of koiné, the Greek of the Bible, its appearance and importance 
in the Septuagint (Greek translation of the Old Testament), 
its use in the New Testament and in the works of ancient 
Christian writers. Latin, of course, is not a “sacred language” 
in the same sense as the other three, in which the inspired text of 
the Bible was written. No book of the Bible was written in whole 
or in part in Latin. The “sacredness” of Christian Latin, accord- 
ingly, is said to spring mainly from its use in the a of the 
Western Church. It is this Christian Latin, its development, 
characteristics, and liturgical use which Blaise describes. Some 
will doubtless wonder why in an a of Catholicism 
the “sacred,” i.e. liturgical, languages of the other Catholic 
rites are ignored or brushed off in less than six lines of text, if, 
indeed, even Latin should be included in the volume. Perha 
the liturgical languages of all Catholic rites receive, if only 
mention, at least honorable mention, in the volumes on Western 
Liturgies and Eastern Liturgies. In any case, the book may be 
recommended as bringing together in one place and in good 
order the basic facts concerning the subjects treated. Some will 
learn little; most, however, much. 

Joseru J. DEVAULT, S.J. 


APOSTLE AND APOSTOLATE. By Msgr. Lucien Cerfaux. 
Translated by Donald D. Duggan. New York: Desclée, 
1960. Pp. 184. $2.75. 


The renowned Belgian exegete turns his hand in this little 
book to a series of meditations on the general subject suggested 
by the title. Within the overall framework of the missionary 
discourse of St. Matthew (9:35-10:42), he offers reflections on 
various aspects of the Christian life as suggested by the Gospel 
text and illustrated in the lives of the saints. 

Persons who know and esteem the author’s professional com- 
petence should not be led by the title into expecting a scientific 
monograph. Rather, to cite the Monsignor himself, “these pages 
have one ambition: to nourish with the word of the Gospel the 
beginnings of all those projects, methods and activities which 
are consecrated to the Kingdom of God” (p. 4). 

Joseru J. DEVAUuLT, S.J. 


MEDITATIONS ON THE LOVE OF GOD. ay kee Nicholas 
Grou, S.J. Translated by the Benedictines of Teignmouth. 
Westminster: Newman, 1960. Pp. 172. $3.50. 


Here, through a retreat and an instruction, one of the ac- 
knowledged masters of the spiritual life presents us with the 
thoughts that led him to great love of God. As the book is ar- 
ranged, the meditations and considerations lead one from the 
precept of the love of God to the complete gift of self to God. 


Solid theological learning and a sure knowledge of the ways of 
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grace in men’s souls underlie an exposition characterized by the 
restraint and eae found in the best peg agpamntae tg 
writing. The Benedictines of Teignmouth made a fine transla- 
tion. Every well-stocked —— library should have a copy of 
this book. This English edition was first published in 1928. 
Joun D. Baccar ty, S.J. 


GUIDE TO THE BIBLE: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. By A. Robert and A. 
Tricot. Second edition revised and enlarged. Translated 
by Edward P. Arbez and Martin R. P. McGuire. Volume 
I. New York: Desclée, 1960. Pp. xxvi, 812. $8.00. 


So many good books come from the French, and this is defi- 
nitely one more. First appearing in 1939 the scholarly Catholic 
Robert-Tricot Initiation Biblique was in a second and enl: 
edition in 1948 and in a third and still larger six years later. The 
second French edition soon appeared in a two-volume English 
translation, and already the second English edition (from the 
third French) is half completed with this volume. The scholarly 
Catholic University translators have adapted as well as trans- 
lated, bringing the numerous bibliographies up to date, making 
them more representative of English-language biblical publica- 
tions, giving fuller accounts of English scripture translations by 
Catholics and non-Catholics, more recent information on the 
Dead Sea scrolls, and so forth. The end result is that the Guide, 
even with the translation of its second volume not yet com- 
pleted, is already one of the best general studies on Scripture in 
English or any other language. The nine long chapters of this 
volume by thirty-four outstanding European and American 
scripture scholars (including Cardinal Tisserant of the Pontifical 
Biblical Commission) are concerned with biblical inspiration, 
canon, language, manuscripts, literary genres and exegesis, to- 
gether with 422 fact-packed, bibliography-backed pages of de- 
tailed analyses of each of the forty-five books of the Old Testa- 
ment and the twenty-seven of the New Testament. College and 
seminary libraries and other sanctuaries of serious Bible interest 
can hardly be without such a good Guide. But the printer’s 
devil does not know how to spell either. Future editions will 
have to correct the bad spelling he gave us on pages 39, 516, 
517, 534, 535, 558, 626, 656, 690, 702, and 734. 

Paut Dent, S.J. 


WAITING FOR CHRIST. By Msgr. Ronald Knox and Ronald 
sani C.M. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1960. Pp. 282. 
3.50. 


This volume presents a selection of passages from Monsignor 
Knox’s version of the Old Testament, arranged with a com- 
mentary on the page facing. Father Cox selected the scripture 
passages and wrote the commentary. Text and commentary are 
set in different type-faces for easier following. The best feature 
of the book is probably Father Cox’s historical notes on the 
Old Testament passages. The ordinary reader of the Old 
Testament is too often left bewildered by not knowing the his- 
torical setting in which a passage was written. Since the Old 
Testament comes from — very different from us, we can- 
not expect to understand it as easily as a work of English litera- 


ture. But the commentary goes well beyond historical back- 
und. Father Cox seeks to bring out the deep spiritual mean- 
ing contained in the Word of God. In this he is following the 
admonition of Pius XII’s Divino affiante Spiritu. 
However, the reader should be advised that Father Cox’s in- 
terpretations are his own and do not always indicate the pre- 
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vailing opinion among scripture scholars. This does not mean, 
of course, that his opinions are not useful and even valuable. 

A possible weakness of the book is Father Cox’s use of the 
“fuller sense” in interpretation. This theory holds that God 
sometimes intended a passage to have more meaning than the 
human author intended. Thus Father Cox often seems to de- 
rive more meaning from a passage than many scholars would 
find there. In particular, he tends to read New ‘Testament mean- 
ings into Old Testament texts. Father Cox quotes the saying, 
“What is latent in the Old is patent in the New,” but he seems 
at times to see the New patent in the Old. 

The size of the book, 278 pages, restricts the number of Old 
Testament passages. Father Cox chooses those he considers more 
messianic in content. The reader should not conclude from this 
that the rest of the Old Testament is not messianic. Rather, 
messianism pervades the whole Bible, a fact which Father Cox 
indicates by choosing passages from almost every book of the 
Old Testament. 

Messianism, however, does not spring full-grown from the first 
page of Genesis. The concept developed slowly for eighteen 
centuries until the coming of the true Messiah. This develop- 
ment, unfortunately, does not appear in Father Cox’s com- 
mentary. In fact, the reader is left with the impression that even 
the vague promise of Genesis 3:15 is a clear forecast of the com- 
ing of Christ. The foreshadowings of the prophets, too, are 
often treated as forecasts of a savior, rather than as what they 


were, promises of salvation. 
James R. Brockman, S.J. 


WHAT IS AN ECUMENICAL COUNCIL. By Msgr. Thoralf 
T. Thielen. Westminster: Newman, 1960. Pp. 185. $2.95. 


Msgr. Thielen provides “a clear background upon which to 
project a sound understanding of a twentieth-century ecumeni- 
cal council of the Catholic Church.” The background includes 
an accurate presentation of the role of an ecumenical council, 
a brief survey of the past twenty ecumenical councils, a pro- 
jection of what to expect from the twenty-first, and an explana- 
tion of how the Second Vatican Council will go about its work. 
Three special features of this non-technical but intelligently 
planned book are noteworthy: a glossary of special terms for 
those uninitiated in ecclesiastical jargon; a map of the Medi- 
terranean world where one can see the difference between Nicea 
and Nice, Vienna and Vienne; a bibliography of seventy titles 
for those interested in pursuing the topic further. 

MATTHEW D. Cook, S.J. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT. By A. M. Henry, O.P. Translated by 
J. Lundberg:'and M. Bell. New York: Hawthorn, 1960. 
Pp. 138. $2.95. 


The author is well known to the English-reading Catholic as 
editor of the Theology Library. The present work is upper- 
middle popular in style. Its value lies in its extensive but clear 
and inspiring introduction to a difficult and unfrequented area. 
It begins far back in Old Testament times, tracing the develop- 
ment of the concept of spirit from its earliest “wind” manifesta- 
tions through the prophets to the “person” of John’s gospel. 
Since the lengthy scriptural treatment seems based on the latest 
and best studies (references are to the Bible de Jerusalem), the 
results of this section are more than “proof-texting” and are 
quite satisfactory. The chapter on theological understanding is 
necessarily brief, taking up historically the notions of procession 
and relation. Excerpts in English from the Contra Gentes of 














Saint Thomas are included (Bk. IV, cc. 17 and 19). Chapters on 
the names of the Spirit and appropriation and the divine mis- 
sion follow. Both of these are instructive and meaningful be- 
cause of reference to the grace life. A final chapter attempts to 
understand the relation between freedom of the Spirit and law 
in all its forms. A select bibliography is included. 

Kevin E. GALLAGHER, S.]. 


SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL RECRUITING. By Godfrey 
Poage, C.P. Westminster: Newman, 1961. Pp. 219. $3.50. 


Relatively few books have been written approaching the 
problems of practical vocational direction and promotion. 
Father Poage has a virtual “corner on the market” with yet an- 
other book (his best) on this subject. He approaches the subject 
with experience, (and successful, it sei realism, enthusiasm 
and a most Catholic attitude of sharing results of his studies 
with others. “We should read as much on the subject as possible. 
We should fill our memories with the facts and statistics of voca- 
tional research.” This basic advice should be inducement enough 
for a recruiter or director of youth to read this book. Nor should 
veteran recruiters think they have nothing to learn. “Ways of 
living and customs change, so adaptations must be made in our 
techniques of recruitment. Only the principles of youth guid- 
ance remain the same.” This book takes into account these 
changing environmental factors and answers the question of 
how we are to solve the vocational problems following upon 
these social and cultural changes affecting teenagers, generally 
our prospective candidates. Drawing upon the knowledge and 
experience of other experts in the field, Father Poage has 
treated this subject comprehensively. The mere reading of this 
book will not, of course, be sufficient to produce more vocations; 
but its effect on recruiters’ thinking and the application of ideas 
proposed will surely improve efficiency in promotional proce- 


dure. 
WitutuaM R. Haas, S.J. 


SUMMARY OF CANON LAW. By Emile Jombart, S.J. Trans- 
lated by Raymond F. Bégin. New York: Benziger, 1960. 
Pp. 232. $4.50. 


As the title indicates, this book is little more than a full 
sketch of the Church’s law. While it covers the whole of the Code 
of Canon Law, including sixteen pages on procedural law, very 
little commentary as such is given and only occasional examples 
are offered which, in several instances, the translator has wisely 
altered to fit conditions or situations in the United States. While 
the work would never suffice as a real reference work on canon 
law or as a textbook in a canon law course, it is useful, espe- 
cially for the layman and the religious, to learn something about 
the laws which govern the Church today. 

James I. O’Connor, S.J. 


CANONICAL PROCEDURE. By Fernando Della Rocca. 
Translated by Msgr. John D. Fitzgerald. Milwaukee: 


Bruce, 1961. Pp. xii, 384. $10.00. 
This volume is described as a philosophical-juridic study of 
the fourth book of the Code of Canon Law. It is written by a 


layman who is a professor at the University of Rome and an 
advocate to the Sacred Roman Rota. The volume is unique in 
that it is the first complete book in English on the procedural 
law of the Church. As such, it will be of interest primarily to 
those who function in any way in ecclesiastical trials but it will 
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also be helpful for others who may wish a full study of this sec- 
tion of the Church’s law and its background. 
James I. O'Connor, S.J. 


DAILY MEDITATIONS FOR SEMINARIANS. By Valentine 
Yo O.F.M.Cap. Chicago: Franciscan Herald, 1960. Pp. 
337. 374” x 6” $1.75. 


Two - 7 often discourage one with meditation books: they 
are old, and they are artificial. Father Young’s book is refresh- 
ingly different. From beginning to end it is adapted to the 
minor seminary of the 1960's, its studies and sports, its visits 
and vacations, its real, igs as Brea And it is genuine: its pic- 
tures are not overdrawn; its affections flow naturally from the 
considerations. Particularly helpful for one just beginning in- 
tensive practice of the spiritual life is its instruction in the 
rudiments of the spiritual exercises, in Mass and the sacraments, 
in matters of spiritual direction. This little volume will help 
Christ live more and more fully in very many He has chosen to 
be “alteri Christi.” 

Rosert C. Tuut, S.J. 


DIVINE MASTERPIECES. By John J. Sullivan, S.J. Paterson: 
St. Anthony Guild, 1960. Pp. 211. $2.50. 


This small volume packs in neat fashion the life-stories of ten 
women who loved God with heroic fortitude: St. Mary Ann of 
esus de Paredes; St. Teresa of Avila; Blessed Angela of Foligno; 
enerable Maria Celeste Crostarosa; St. Louise de Marillac; St. 
Margaret Mary Alacoque; St. Mary Magdalen Postel; St. Gemma 
Galgani; Mother Mary of the Divine Heart; and Sister Emilie 
Schneider. Not only the authors of these original sketches, but 
the editor-translator as well, have succeeded in presenting these 
lives to modern readers in a refreshingly succinct and inspiring 
manner. The many quotations from the notes and writings of 
these saintly women show the deep charity and humility which 
characterized the lives of them all. Each short biography can be 
read without haste at one sitting, with more oe perhaps, 
than could many a longer work on the same subject. 
Jutes H. Baumer, S.J. 


CHRIST IN DACHAU. By John M. Lenz. Translated by Bar- 
bara Waldstein. Vienna (Austria): Libri Catholici (Wien 
XIII, Dommayergasse Nr. 9), 1960. Pp. 328. $3.00. 


This is a fascinating narrative and mine of historical informa- 
tion on Camp Dachau. As such it is not a pretty story. Tales of 
horror, fiendish brutality, rampant disease, and murder abound. 
But that it is the story of the behavior of the world’s largest 
community of priests and clerics in suffering makes the work 
an inspiring one. More than a third of the 2,720 inmates of 
their compound died in camp. But in the inmates, faith, apos- 
tolic zeal, and heroic charity, in the face of brutal persecution 
and death, triumphed; and this is the story of their unswerving 
devotion to Christ. Says the author: “I would not have ex- 
changed those five years for all the gold and treasure in the 
world.” There are eighty photographs. 

Francis E. WALTER, S.J. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE’S NUNS. By Emmeline Gar- 
nett. New York: Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 1961. Pp. 185. 
$1.95. 


In the railway coach leaving London, the five sisters dedi- 
cated themselves to the five wounds of Our Lord, drawing lots 
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to determine to which wound each would dedicate herself. 
Actually, they were dedicating themselves to the wounds in the 
Mystical Body as well, for they were off to the Crimean War to 
serve under Florence Nightingale. This is an interesting story, 
not merely for the 9-15 age bracket for whom it was written, but 
for all who would like to learn something about the famous 
nurse’s religious assistants. If the other Vision Books are as 
good as this one, it is easy to understand why the series now 
numbers 50. One wonders whether a little more depth might 
not have been given to such topics as salvation outside the 
Church, interdenominational relationships, and Miss Nightin- 
gale’s differences with a group of Irish nuns headed by Mother 
Bridgeman, made out to be the villainesses of the narrative. 
And one wonders whether Miss Nightingale’s references to the 
latter as “Reverend Mother Brickbat” are serviceably repeated 
to juveniles. Be that as it may, her estimate of the Mercy grou 
from Bermondsey was high: “They are the truest Christians 
ever met with, invaluable in their work, devoted, heart and 
head, to serve God and Mankind.” 

Eari A. Weis, S.J. 


LITURGY AND SPIRITUALITY. By Gabriel M. Braso, 
O.S.B. Translated by Leonard J. Doyle, Collegeville: 
Liturgical Press, 1960. Pp. 247. $3.50. 


A HANDBOOK OF THE LITURGY. By Rudolph Peil. Trans- 
lated by H. E. Winstone. New York: Herder and Herder, 
1960. Pp. 317. $5.95. 


THE SOLESMES METHOD. By Joseph Gajard. Translated by 
A Py Gabain. Coll e: Liturgical Press, 1960. Pp. 
» $2.25. 


Litury and Spirituality by the prior of the Abbey of Mont- 
serrat in Spain contains valuable matter for prayerful study 
and reflection. The modern religious, attuned to the wishes of 
the Holy See, will want to achieve a harmonious bond between 
his or her personal prayer and the official prayer of the Church. 
Dom Gabriel gives the historical background on the cleavages 
that often do exist and suggests concrete ways to bridge the gap 
between the two. Spiritual directors and those who give con- 
ferences to religious could enrich their spiritual fare by reading 
this book and applying its lessons to those in their care. 

Teachers of elementary and high school religion will be at- 
tracted to A Handbook of the Liturgy. In this book the author 
covers the Mass, the liturgical year, the sacraments, and the sacra- 
mentals. His historical surveys are brief but competently handled 
and they certainly supply enough background for ordinary 
teaching purposes. Of particular merit is the chapter on Extreme 
Unction where the emphasis lies on this sacrament as the anoint- 
ing of the sick rather than as the anointing for glory. The chap- 
ters conclude with useful hints for the teacher on presenting 
the matter in class or on questioning the students after the 
presentation. A handy book for the conscientious religion 
teacher. 

The Solesmes Method will be of particular interest to choir 
directors and others who know something about Gregorian 
chant. The book is not meant to be a complete treatise on the 
chant, but it does synthesize the theories and methods practiced 
by the monks of Solesmes. Dom Gajard has directed the chant 
at Solesmes for many years and offers many practical hints to 
choir directors who are striving to make the chant a living ve- 
hicle of prayer. 


James K. Serrick, S.J. 
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THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN SOUTH AFRICA: FROM 
ITS ORIGINS TO THE PRESENT DAY. By William 
Eric Brown. Edited by Michael Derrick. New York: Kenedy, 
1960. Pp. 384. $7.50. 


When God allowed William Eric Brown, brilliant young 
London University graduate in mathematics, to be severely 
gassed in World War One, the stage was set for the posthumous 

ublication of this masterly study of the growth of the Church 
in Africa south of Congo. Of course, there had to be considerable 
shifting of scenes. The Anglican soldier-mathematician had to 
become an Oxford first in history and a Catholic and a priest- 
author, and during the last eleven years of his life the ill health 
induced by the gassing had to domicile him in South Africa’s 
warmer climate. There he found relief by being, as he humor- 
ously complained, “bullied” by the apostolic delegate himself 
into writing this book. After the author's death, the editor of the 
Dublin Review, preparing Father Brown’s posthumous papers 
for publication, added some thirty pages, notably on South 
Africa’s chief contribution so far to international vocabulary— 
the unhappy word, apartheid. The million Catholics out of 
South Africa’s millions have their struggling story well told in 
this book by a aang: and humble scholar. Particularly interest- 
ing are pages from simple missionary diaries and accounts of 
three strongly dedicated men, Monsignor Frederic Kolbe of the 
Catholic Magazine, Abbot Franz Pfanner of Marianhill and 

General Jan Christian Smuts, patriot. 
Pau Dent, S.J. 


CONFEDERATE CHAPLAIN: A WAR JOURNAL OF REV. 
AMES B. SHEERAN, C.SS.R. Edited by se T. Dur- 
in, S.J. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1960. Pp. 168. $3.50. 


Civil War Buffs are not the only readers who will find this 
selection from Father Sheeran’s Journal interesting. An ardent 
Confederate, the good priest is not one to mince words when 
confronted with either vice or Yankees, as the Catholic General 
Sheridan came to know. Born in Ireland in 1819, the author 
came to the States at the age of fourteen, joined the Redemp- 
torist Congregation in 1855, was ordained in 1858, and was as- 
signed, from a New Orleans parish, to the Army of Northern 
Virginia in 1861. His vignettes of camp and prison life reveal 
as much the man as they do their subjects, a man, in his own 
word, “honest and fearless, always doing what I conceive to be 
my duty without respect to persons” (p. 156). Father Sheeran 
returned to New Orleans for a few years after the War, and 
then, surprisingly, moved north, where he died as a priest of 
the diocese of Newark (N.J.) in 1881. 

Joseru J. DEVAULT, S.J. 


BOOK ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Daily Missal Meditations. By the Sisters of Charity of St. 
Elizabeth. Benziger. Pp. 655. $7.50. Volume 2, Spring, of the 
series reviewed in the March, 1961 issue. 

The Catholic Booklist, 1961. Edited by Sister Mary Reynol- 
dine, O.P. Catholic Library Association. Pp. 56. Paper $1.00. 

Decennial Faculties for Ordinaries in Quasi-Dioceses. By 
Peter B. Chyang. Catholic University of America Press. Pp. 366. 
Paper $3.00. 

Pope Urban II and Canon Law. By Francis J. Gossman. 
Catholic University of America Press. Pp. 205. Paper $3.00. 

















The Seal of Confession. By John A. Roos. Catholic University 
of America Press. Pp. 123. Paper $3.00. 


Meditations on the Old Testament: Volume 3, Prophecy. 
By Gaston Brillet, C.Or. Translated by Jane Wynne Saul, 
R.S.C.J. Desclée (New York). Pp. 247. $3.75. Series reviewed in 
May, 1961 issue. 


The Heart of Father Damien. By Vital Jourdan, SS.CC. 
Translated by Francis Larkin, SS.CC. and Charles Davenport. 
Guild Press. Pp. 500. $1.25. Revised edition of a 1955 publica- 
tion. 


The Splendor of Pentecost. By E. Flicoteaux, O.S.B. Trans- 
lated by Mary Louise Helmer. Helicon. Pp. 112. $3.50. Explana- 
tion of the liturgy for the fifty days following Easter. 


Dearest Kate. By Jeannette Griffith. Nes agp Pp. 172. $3.50. 
Fictional narrative of a Catholic girl who enrolls in a large 
state university. By means of letters to and from her mother and 
excerpts from her diary, the reader sees how she learns to cope 
with the many difficulties of her new life. 


Hearing Confessions. By Dom Desmond Schlegel. Newman. 
Pp. 32. Paper $1.25. Helpful hints for young priests. 


Directorium Sponsae. By Leopold Bertsche, S.0.Cist. New- 
man. Pp. 220. 334 x 534” $2.50. Volume 2 in a series of short 
addresses for nuns, reviewed November, 1959. 


A Great and Humble Soul: Mother Thérése Couderc, 
Foundress of the Congregation of the Cenacle. By Henry 
Perroy, S.J. Translated by John J. Burke, C.S.P. Newman. Pp. 
216. Paper $1.75. First published in 1933. 

Whom God Hath Not Joined. By Claire McAuley. Sheed and 
Ward. Pp. 159. $3.00. A brother-and-sister solution to a diffi- 
cult marriage problem. 

The Catholic Food Manual. By Herman E. Zaccarelli, C.S.C. 
Joseph F. Wagner Co. Pp. 440. $12.95. Menu planning and 
recipes for 6 to 600. 
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CARL J. PFEIFER, S.J. 


An Evening 
Service for 


Thanksgiving Day 


Thanksgiving Day is perhaps the most characteristically 
American of our holidays; at the same time, gratitude, 
the distinguishing attitude of the day, is also primal and 
central to Catholic living. Unfortunately, American Cath- 
olics tend to celebrate Thanksgiving Day in a purely 
secular manner, perhaps suspecting vaguely that religious 
celebrations of this day must be “Protestant.” Whatever 
may have been the origin of this holiday, giving thanks to 
God is not limited to any religious group. Rather, there 
is no people that has more reason to set aside a day of 
thanksgiving than American Catholics. It would be good 
then to consider how this important national holiday can 
be “baptized.” 

Any Catholic celebration of Thanksgiving Day should 
center around the Eucharist, the sacrifice of thanksgiving. 
Yet it seems fitting that our morning Mass be comple- 
mented by an evening service which would draw its in- 
spiration from Sacred Scripture and the liturgy. It is such 
a biblical-liturgical service that is proposed in this arti- 
cle. Since this type of public devotion and the principles 
upon which it is based are as yet too little known in this 
country,’ a rather full explanation of its structure and 
content precedes the actual text. 

The structure of this form of service, commonly called 
“bible vigil” or “bible devotion,” is based on the ground- 





1Such biblico-liturgical devotions have received approval, subject 
to the authority of the local ordinary, by the Congregation of Rites 
in a private reply dated April 1, 1958 (see Canon Law Digest, Sup- 
plement for 1958, canon 2), and were recommended by Pope John 
XXIII at the Roman Synod (see the Constitutions of the First Synod 
of Rome, n. 449). 
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plan of all liturgical worship: 1) the service is begun with 
a reading; 2) after the reading follows singing; 3) and the 
service is ended with a prayer. Among the early Christians 
all prayer services and devotions were carried out accord- 
ing to this basic plan, and since the third or fourth cen- 
tury this has been the ruling principle of all liturgical 
services.’ Such a plan is not merely arbitrary, nor is it 
an accidental or aesthetic arrangement of elements. Ac- 
cording to Father Jungmann: 


... it is in character with the essential nature of the Christian 
plan of redemption. Our salvation, typified by the divine word 
which we receive in the reading, comes from God. It descends 
from heaven to earth and stirs within the hearts of the faithful 
the echo of song. Thereupon the prayers and petitions of the 
Christian community are gathered up and brought back to God 
on high by the priest. There is something dramatic about this 
arrangement; through it we actually come to realize what is 
aa in saying that the liturgy is the public worship of the 
Church.* 


This structure—reading, song, prayer—is filled out ac- 
cording to basic themes central to Christian revelation. In 
the Christian message of salvation and the prayer of the 
Church, certain themes appear as focal, around which all 
other truths are centered and from which they receive 
their meaning.‘ 

One of these themes centers on the love and kindness 
God shows His people. Freely, out of love, He created 
man; freely and out of even greater love He has worked 
out man’s salvation. Such generous and unmerited good- 
ness demands a response of love and thanksgiving. Grati- 
tude is thus seen as a fundamental attitude of man, and 
more so of a Catholic: “O give thanks to the Lord, for He 
is good” (Ps 135:1). It is this scriptural theme of God’s 
love calling forth our grateful response that runs through 
the proposed Thanksgiving Day “bible vigil.” Perhaps a 
fuller explanation will be helpful. 


Reading 


God's plan of salvation is effected and manifested to us 
by His Word, and according to Scripture this redemptive 
plan is realized gradually. Somehow man’s redemption 
was to be achieved through Israel, the Lord’s chosen peo- 


2J. A. Jungmann, S.J., Liturgical Worship (New York: Pustet, 
1941), p. 67. Father Jungmann devotes most of this book to a dis- 
cussion of the basic liturgical groundplan. See also Louis Bouyer, 
Liturgical Piety (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1955). 

’ Jungmann, op. cit., p. 80. 

‘For a fuller treatment of the structure and themes of Christian 
revelation see Johannes Hofinger, S.J., The Art of Teaching Chris- 
tian Doctrine (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1957) 
and Mary Perkins Ryan, Key to the Psalms (Chicago: Fides, 1957). 
Most useful for constructing “bible vigils” is Reading the Word of 
God by Lawrence Dannemiller, S.S. (Baltimore: Helicon, 1960). 
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ple. After centuries of intimate relations with Yahweh, 
this nation brought forth a Savior; from this race the 
Word Himself took flesh. And when in the fulness of time 
God became man, He suffered, died and rose from the 
dead that men might die with Him to sin and rise with 
Him to forgiveness and grace. His redemptive activity 
continues on through the centuries in His new people, 
the Mystical Body of Christ, the Church. Finally, He is 
to come again bringing the divine plan to its fulfillment 
in the new and eternal Jerusalem. The plan itself is one; 
likewise the revelation of the plan is unified in the unique 
Word of God. The Old Testament, then, is not just a 
collection of interesting and sometimes edifying stories, 
but the gradual manifestation of God’s plan for our sal- 
vation. The God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob is also 
our Father in heaven. He is the one Lord of History, as 
the Church teaches us in the liturgy of the Easter Vigil: 
“O God, we behold your ancient wonders shining even 
to our own time. For that which the power of your right 
hand did for one people in freeing them from Egyptian 
bondage you accomplish now for the salvation of all men 
by the waters of rebirth.” Throughout the Old Testa- 
ment run basic themes about God and man’s relationship 
to Him. Although the stories vary, the basic relationships 
do not. 

Central to the religion of the Israelites was the belief 
that their God, Yahweh, moved by love alone, not by any 
merit on their part, had called them, chosen them out 
from among the nations, to be His people. “You shall 
be My people, and I will be your God” (Ez 36:26). The 
initiative was wholly on His part. This call, given initially 
to Abraham, found its highest expression through Moses 
in the Exodus, the focal point of Jewish religious history. 
Their God saved them from slavery, destroyed their pur- 
suers, and leading them through the desert, formed and 
purified them into a nation, His chosen people, and fi- 
nally brought them to the promised land. 

The initiative was all His. He perpetuated His call in 
a covenant with His people, a promise eternally binding, 
freely offered out of love. This covenant was prepared for 
and initiated in the first act of creative love. It became 
more definitive in the Garden, then with Noah, later 
with Abraham, and finally with Moses. From then on, it 
was renewed ritually each year by the Hebrew people. 
Such a covenant renewal ceremony is found in the book 
of Nehemiah, 9: 1—55. This then will be the first selection 
to be read. It is a prayerful remembrance of God's initia- 
tive in forming and saving His people, a remembrance of 
His covenant, His love. 

After a short period for silent, prayerful reflection on 
the first reading, a selection from the New Testament is 
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read. It indicates the continuation of God’s plan and its 
culmination in Christ. In Nehemiah the ritual renewal 
of the covenant between Yahweh and His people is re- 
corded in which the fundamental beliefs of Israel’s reli- 
gion were proclaimed to the assembled nation. These 
same ideas are fundamental to our belief, for, as we saw, 
God’s salvific plan continues into our era and culminates 
in Christ. What went before Christ was not accidental to 
God’s plan, and hence, not accidental to our own reli- 
gious education and worship. Rather it was a preliminary 
stage, preparatory to the coming of the great High Priest 
and His priestly people. In Him all history finds its mean- 
ing. This is the substance of what is expressed in the 
second selection, taken from Paul’s letter to the Ephe- 
sians. 

For what God did for His chosen people through Abra- 
ham, Moses, and the prophets, He continues now in a 
more perfect manner for us, the new Israel, through 
Christ. The Jews were set apart by Yahweh, a chosen 
nation; we are adopted as His sons, made members of 
His eternal Son, temples of His Spirit. The Jews He led 
out of Egyptian slavery; He frees us from the power of 
Satan. The manna of old is replaced by “bread from 
heaven,” and the vague prophecies of the Old Law have 
given away to the full revelation of the Word. And in- 
stead of a promised land “flowing with milk and honey,” 
we look forward to the eternal banquet, where “eye has 
not seen, nor ear heard ....” Such is the great love of our 
Father in heaven for us His new people. “He would have 
all future ages see, in that clemency which he shewed us 
in Christ Jesus, the surpassing richness of his grace” (Eph 
2:8). 


Song 


Filled with the realization of the goodness of our 
Father, of His love for us sinful creatures, we sing out in 
gratitude, making use of His own revealed words, Psalm 
135. Joined together in a worshipping community we re- 
spond to His word, which has just taken vital form 
through its proclamation in our midst. We sing now, the 
new Israel, an ancient Jewish hymn of thanks. And as it 
recalls Yahweh’s great deeds for His people, we make the 
words our own, singing our thanks for His even more 
wonderful deeds toward us. Our song of gratitude is 
rooted in faith, faith in the Word we have just heard. 
This faith is our response to God’s call and covenant; it 
is our total, personal commitment to our Father, a total 
giving of self to God in return for His gifts. As with 
Abraham and the Israelites, this faith is the fundamental 
virtue of our Christian life. God calls, elects, chooses. To 











him whom He chooses, He freely offers His graces, even 


















Himself. Our response is faith, belief in what He says, 
but also belief in Him, personal dedication to Him, flow- 
ing over into gratitude, confidence and joy.* 


Prayer 


Our gratitude now takes the form of prayer. We exer- 
cise our priestly role, proper to us who share the priest- 
hood of Christ by our baptism and confirmation. And we 
enumerate with gratitude the gifts of the new covenant. 
God’s plan of salvation, begun in the Jewish nation, cli- 
maxing in the Incarnation and Redemption of Jesus 
Christ, continues on to us through the Mystical Christ, 
the Church. It is only by pertaining to this Body of Christ 
that the saving action of God reaches us through Christ 
our Lord. Through membership in the new people of 
God we are in personal contact with our Redeemer. His 
word is proclaimed in our midst, His grace is shared with 
us in our personal encounters with Him in His sacra- 
ments. Through our union with Him we are enabled to 
offer our Father a suitable thank-offering, the Mass. And 
through our ever increasing share in His life we have al- 
ready a beginning of that glory which awaits us with Him 
in heaven. And all of this, prefigured in Yahweh’s rela- 
tionships with His chosen people, is a completely free gift 
of our Father. United, then, in one worshipping commu- 
nity, we offer our thanks to our Father in our united 
prayer. 

Finally, after a moment of silent prayer following our 
vocal prayer, the priest gathers up our grateful expres- 
sions and offers them to God for us. Christ’s mediatorship 
is continued through His ordained priests. They stand 
between us and God, not as barriers, but as the normal 
means by which God comes to us and we reach up to God. 
Through the priest His Word is proclaimed and finds 
living reality; through the priest Christ allows us to come 
directly in contact with Him in the sacraments—a per- 
sonal encounter between us and our Savior. And through 
the priest Christ offers our prayers to the Father. Hence 
the service ends with the priest’s prayer as our representa- 
tive. The particular prayer chosen dates from the year 
215 A.D. and was composed by Hippolytus of Rome as a 
sample that might be used in the first Mass of a newly 
consecrated bishop. It is one of the earliest extant formu- 
laries for the Prayer of Thanksgiving, or Eucharistic 
Prayer, now more commonly called the Canon of the 
Mass. The text has been somewhat adapted for use in this 
“bible vigil”; the words of consecration, for example have 
been omitted, as have other references to sacrifice. What 
remains is a beautiful prayer of thanksgiving for God’s 


°For a further treatment of faith as a personal response to God, 
see Jean Mouroux, I Believe (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1959). 
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redemptive work through the life, death, and resurrection 
of His Son, Christ Jesus, our Lord. 

Such, then, is the suggested biblical-liturgical service. 
Its structure leads to an appreciation of the meaning and 
purpose of public worship, while its content manifests an 
essential theme of Christian life and revelation. In this 
case, the theme is suited to Thanksgiving Day. Similar 
“bible vigils” can be worked out for almost any occasion 
and allow for much variety within the basic group plan 
of reading, song, prayer. For example, a homily may be 
preached after the reading(s). And although the Psalms 
are admirably suited to such services, any hymn that fits 
the theme may be substituted. The priestly prayers of the 
Mass (Collect, Secret, Preface, Postcommunion) are a rich 
source of acceptable prayers, as is the Raccolta. And the 
service may be concluded with Benediction or some other 
suitable rite. For example, a service constructed on the 
theme of Baptism might fittingly be concluded with a 
blessing and sprinkling with holy water. 

So much for the explanation of the service. The text 
follows in full, with hymns added at the beginning and 
end to round out the basic structure. If used in full, it 
should take about twenty minutes; verses of the Psalms 
may be omitted to reduce the time. 


ENTRANCE HYMN: [stand] Psalm 292° 

(All sing the antiphon after the cantor and after each 

HIS GOODNESS SHALL FOLLOW ME ALWAYS, TO 
THE END OF MY DAYS. 


My shepherd is the Lord; 

there is nothing I shall want. 

Fresh and green are the pastures 
where he gives me repose. 

Near restful waters he leads me, 

to revive my drooping spirit. [Antiphon] 


He guides me along the right path; 

he is true to his name. 

If I should walk in the valley of darkness 

no evil would I fear. 

You are there with your crook and your staff; 
with these you give me comfort. [Antiphon] 


You have prepared a banquet for me 
in the sight of my foes. 
My head you have anointed with oil; 
my cup is overflowing. [Antiphon] 
*The text of the three psalms used in the service is taken from 


Joseph Gelineau, $.J., Twenty-Four Psalms and a Canticle (Toledo: 
Gregorian Institute of America, 1955) with permission of the pub- 


lishers. 
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Surely goodness and kindness shall follow me 
all the days of my life. 

In the Lord’s own house shall I dwell 

for ever and ever. [Antiphon] 


To the Father and Son give glory, 

give glory to the Spirit. 

To God who is, who was, and who will be 
forever and ever. [Antiphon] 


GOD’S GIFTS IN PREPARATION: [sit] Nehemiah 
9: 1-15, 32." 


Then, on the twenty-fourth day of this same month, 
the men of Israel met together, fasting, and with sack- 
cloth about them, and sprinkled with dust, and the whole 
breed of Israel severed itself from all contact with alien 
folk... 

This was the prayer offered by the Levites. Up 
friends, and bless the Lord, your God, as blessed he must 
be from the beginning to the end of time! Blessed be thy 
glorious name, O Lord, that is beyond all blessing, and 
all praise! Heaven is of thy fashioning, and the heaven of 
heavens, and all the hosts that dwell there, earth and sea, 
and all that earth and sea hold; to all these thou givest 
the life they have; none so high in heaven but must pay 
thee worship. It was thou, Lord God, that didst make 
choice of Abram, and beckon him away from Chaldea, 
from the City of Fire. And now thou wouldst call him 
Abraham; a loyal servant thou didst find him, and didst 
make a covenant with him, promising that his race should 
inherit the lands of Chanaanite and Hethite, Amorrhite 
and Pherezite, Jebusite, and Gergesite. That promise, in 
thy faithfulness, thou didst make good. Thou hadst an 
eye for the affliction our fathers suffered in Egypt, an ear 
for their cry of distress at the Red Sea; the pride of 
Pharao and Pharao’s court and all his people had not 
passed unregarded; there were portents, and marvels, and 
thy name won renown, as it has won renown this day. 

Thou didst part the waters at their coming, so that 
they crossed the sea dry-shod, didst hurl their pursuers 
into the depths of it, so that they sank like a stone be- 
neath the rushing waves. Thou thyself didst lead thy 
people on their journey, hidden by day in a pillar of 
cloud, by night in a pillar of fire, to light the path they 
must tread. There, on mount Sinai, thou didst keep tryst 
with them; thy voice came from heaven to teach them thy 
just decrees, thy abiding law with all its observances, all 
its wholesome bidding. There thou didst reveal to them 


*From the Old Testament, volume 1, in the translation of Mon- 


signor Ronald Knox, Copyright 1948, Sheed and Ward, Inc., New 
York. 
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how thy sabbath should be kept holy; law and observance 
and award thou, through Moses, didst hand down to 
them. When they were hungry, thou didst give them 
bread from heaven; when they were thirsty, thou didst 
bring water out of the rock; and for the goal of their 
journey didst beckon them on to take possession of this 
same land, which thou hadst sworn to give them. ... 

To thee, then, we turn, who art our God, to thee, the 
great, the strong, the terrible God, who didst not forget 
thy covenant, or the mercy thou hast promised. 


A MOMENT OF SILENT PRAYER [kneel] 


GOD’S GIFTS IN FULFILLMENT: [sit] Ephesians 
1:3-14; 2:4-10.° 


Blessed be that God, that Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who has blessed us, in Christ, with every spiritual 
blessing, higher than heaven itself. He has chosen us out, 
in Christ, before the foundation of the world, to be 
saints, to be blameless in his sight, for love of him; mark- 
ing us out beforehand (so his will decreed) to be his 
adopted children through Jesus Christ. Thus he would 
manifest the splendor of that grace by which he has taken 
us into his favor in the person of his beloved Son. It is in 
him and through his blood that we enjoy redemption, 
the forgiveness of our sins. So rich is God’s grace, that 
has overflowed upon us in a full stream of wisdom and 
discernment, to make known to us the hidden purpose of 
his will. It was his loving design, centered in Christ, to 
give history its fulfillment by resuming everything in him, 
all that is in heaven, all that is on earth, summed up in 
him. In him it was our lot to be called, singled out before- 
hand to suit his purpose, (for it is he who is at work every- 
where, carrying out the designs of his will); we were to 
manifest his glory, we who were the first to set our hope 
in Christ; in him you too were called, when you listened 
to the preaching of the truth, that gospel which is your 
salvation. In him you too learned to believe, and had the 
seal set on your faith by the promised gift of the Holy 
Spirit; a pledge of the inheritance which is ours, to re- 
deem it for us and to bring us into possession of it, and so 
manifest God’s glory.... 

How rich God is in mercy, with what an excess of love 
he loved us! Our sins had made dead men of us, and he, 
in giving life to Christ, gave life to us too; it is his grace 
that has saved you; raised us up too, enthroned us too 
above the heavens, in Christ Jesus. He would have all 
future ages see, in that clemency which he shewed us in 
Christ Jesus, the surpassing richness of his grace. Yes, it 
was grace that saved you, with faith for its instrument; it 


®From the New Testament in the transiation of Monsignor Ron- 
ald Knox, Copyright 1944, Sheed and Ward, Inc., New York. 














vo did not come from yourselves, it was God’s gift, not from 
ng any action of yours, or there would be room for pride. 
dst No, we are his design; God has created us in Christ Jesus, 
rid pledged to such good actions as he has prepared before- 
his hand, to be the employment of our lives. 
OUR GRATEFUL RESPONSE IN SONG: [stand] 
the Psalm 135 (All sing the following refrain after each phrase 
get of the cantor): FOR HIS GREAT LOVE IS WITHOUT 
END 
O give thanks to the Lord for he is good, FOR HIS 
re GREAT LOVE IS WITHOUT END. 
Give thanks to the God of gods,.... 
Give thanks to the Lord of lords,.... 
SUS 
ual Who alone has wrought marvellous works,.... 
ut, whose wisdom it was made the skies,.... 
re who spread the earth on the seas,.... 
ark- 
his It was he that made the great lights,.... 
uld the sun to rule in the day,.... 
ken the moon and the stars in the night,.... 
sin 
ion, The first-born of the Egyptians he smote,. . . 
hat brought Israel out from their midst,. . . 
mir arm outstretched, with power in his hand,. .. 
eo 
, to He divided the Red Sea in two,.. . 
um, made Israel pass through the midst,... 
> in flung Pharaoh and his force in the sea,. .. 
ore- 
ery- Through the desert his people he led,. . . 
€ to Nations in their greatness he struck,. . . 
me Kings in their splendour he slew,. . . 
ne 
jour He let Israel inherit their land,. . . 
the On his servants their land he bestowed,. . . 
Toly He remembered us in our distress, . . . 
) re- 
d so And he snatched us away from our foes,. . . 
He gives food to all living things,.. . 
me To the God of heaven give thanks,. . . 
re OUR GRATEFUL RESPONSE IN PRAYER: [kneel] 
race ; ° 
ton Clifford Howell, S.J. * 
> all Priest: O Lord God, we thank you. + 
is in People: O LORD GOD, WE THANK YOU. + 
s, it Pr: We thank you * that our Lord Jesus Christ still lives Thanksgiving 
it; it on in His Church. Day Service 
Ron- * The text of the people’s prayer is quoted with permission of the _ voLUME 20, 1961 
publisher from the leaflet by Clifford Howell, S.J., You are Christ’s 
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Pe: WE THANK YOU * THAT THROUGH HIS 
CHURCH * HE CONTINUES HIS ACTIV- 
ITIES AMONG MEN. 

Pr: We thank You * that when the Church teaches * it is 
Christ who teaches. 

Pe: WE THANK YOU * THAT WHEN THE 
CHURCH SACRIFICES * IT Is CHRIST WHO 
SACRIFICES. 

Pr: We thank You Christ who does all these things * 
through the Church, His Mystical Body. 

Pe: WE THANK YOU * THAT WE HAVE BEEN 
MADE MEMBERS * OF THIS MYSTICAL 
BODY OF CHRIST. 

Pr: We thank You * that as members of this Body * we 
can worship You through Christ our Head * in 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 

Pe: WE THANK YOU * THAT WE MAY OBTAIN 
ALL GRACES * FROM YOUR HOLY SACRA- 
MENTS. 

Pr: We thank You * that through Your Church we may 
attain to Eternal Life. 

Pe: O LORD GOD, WE THANK YOU! * TO YOU BE 
PRAISE IN YOUR CHURCH * AND IN JESUS 
CHRIST * FOR EVER AND EVER. * AMEN. 


A MOMENT OF SILENT PRAYER. 


OUR PRAYERFUL RESPONSE OFFERED TO GOD 
THROUGH THE PRIEST: [stand] Hippolytus of 
Rome.” 


Priest: The Lord be with you. 

People: AND WITH YOU ALSO. 

Priest: Lift up your hearts. 

People: WE HAVE LIFTED THEM UP TO THE 
LORD. 

Priest: Let us give thanks to the Lord. 

People: IT Is RIGHT AND JUST. 

Priest: We give thanks to You, O God, through Your be- 
loved servant, Jesus Christ, whom You have sent 
to us in these last times to be our savior and re- 
deemer and messenger of Your counsel. He is 
Your Word, inseparable from You; through Him 
You have made all things and in Him You are 
well pleased. You did send Him from heaven into 
the womb of the Virgin; carried in her womb He 
was made flesh and was manifested as Your Son, 
being born of the Holy Ghost and of the Virgin. 
Fulfilling your will and acquiring for You a holy 
people He stretched out His hands in suffering in 





% The full text of this thanksgiving prayer can be found in J. A. 
Jungmann, S.J., Public Worship (Collegeville: Liturgical Press, 1957), 
pp. 92-3. 
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order that He might free from suffering those who 
believed in Him. ... He was handed over to volun- 
tary suffering to rob death of its power, to break the 
bonds of the devil, to tread hell underfoot, to give 
light to the just, to set up a boundary stone and an- 
nounce the resurrection. ... Remembering there- 
fore His death and resurrection... we thank You 
that You have considered us worthy to stand before 
You and to serve You. And we pray that You will 
send down the Holy Spirit on Your Church. Be- 
cause You gather all together in unity, we pray that 
You will grant the fulness of the Holy Spirit to all 
the saints... that their faith may be strengthened 
in truth, and that we may praise and glorify You 
through Your servant Jesus Christ, through whom 
honor and glory be unto You, O Father, with Your 
Son and the Holy Spirit in Your Holy Church both 
now and for ever and ever. 
People: AMEN. 


CONCLUDING HYMN: [stand] Psalm 99 (All sing the 
antiphon after the cantor and after each verse.): 
ALLELUIA, ALLELUIA, ALLELUIA 


Cry out with joy to the Lord, all the earth. 
Serve the Lord with gladness. 
Come before him, singing for joy. [Antiphon] 


Know that he, the Lord, is God. 
He made us, we belong to him, 
we are his people, the sheep of his flock. [Antiphon] 


Go within his gates, giving thanks. 
Enter his courts with songs of praise. 
Give thanks to him and bless his name. [Antiphon] 


Indeed, how good is the Lord, 
eternal his merciful love; 
he is faithful from age to age. [Antiphon] 


Give glory to the Father Almighty, 
to his Son, Jesus Christ, the Lord, 
to the Spirit who dwells in our hearts.” [Antiphon] 





"For further information on “bible vigils” see “Organizing a 
Bible Vigil,” by Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B., in Worship, February, 
1960, pp. 144-48 and the article by the present writer, “Popular 
Devotions—a New Look!” to be published soon in Homiletic and 
Pastoral Review. Examples of such vigils can also be found in Wor- 
ship, January and March, 1959; March, 1960; January, 1961. 
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Human Relations 
in Religion 


The title of this article may seem strange to many. Cer- 
tainly a great deal has been written about the human 
factor as applied to the religious and the priestly life. But 
we wonder if there has ever been a systematic study of 
human relations in religion similar to the hundreds which 
are being made in the field of industry. Before me is a 
book, Human Relations in Management, numbering over 
750 pages. Subject to correction, I doubt if there is a 
similar book concerning human relations in religious 
management. 

The following are some of the topics treated in the 
book: the human factor in industry, the philosophy of 
management, conditions of effective leadership, motiva- 
tion and increased productivity, work group behavior, 
basic psychological factors in communication, the psy- 
chology of participation, dealing with resistance to change, 
empathy—management’s greatest need. If great accent is 
being placed on human relations “as a systematic, develop- 
ing body of knowledge devoted to explaining the behavior 
of industrial man,” should there not be a similar body of 
knowledge based on the best findings of the behavioral 
sciences to explain the human relations factor in religious 
and priests? 

The history of industrial relations shows how the human 
element was sorely neglected up to the start of the twenti- 
eth century. That was why in 1891 Leo XIII issued his 
famous encyclical letter On the Condition of the Working 
Class. Up to World War II there were some noted ad- 
vances in this field, as the Hawthorne Studies and the im- 
petus prompted by the passage of the National Labor 
Relations Act show. But from 1945 to the present the 
study and application of human relations in industry has 
been phenomenal. 

With these thoughts in mind I shall make comment on 
an article, “The Human Relations of a Foreman,” pub- 
lished in the Monthly Letter of the Royal Bank of Canada 
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for May, 1961. By applying some of the topics to the re- 
ligious and priestly life, the need for further exploration 
will be evident. 

“Why is the supply of men of supervisory capacity so 
thin?” Why have so many superiors in religion been 
lacking in the qualities which make for good administra- 
tion? Many answers will be given and I have listened to 
them for over forty years. Some will point out men who 
have been advanced with no worthwhile achievement 
behind them—merely because they were sources of no 
trouble. Is there also a chance that administrative pro- 
motion in religion is connected with nepotism and 
cliques? 

It is true, of course, that the principles and rules of re- 
ligious life will sustain sufficient order in a community 
even under a poor administrator; the vow of obedience is 
the great foundation here. But in this article let us set 
aside the supernatural side and try to view human re- 
lations in the light of modern industry. 

Let us begin by remarking that just as a foreman in a 
factory needs “poise, wisdom, suppleness of mind, courage, 
and energy, besides the know-how of his technical special- 
ity,” so also are these qualities to be hoped for in a su- 
perior. A superior is called upon to be an executive. Do 
the current methods of selecting a superior prove that 
he possesses executive talent for this or that particular 
position? 

Take, for instance, the priest who has charge of the ma- 
terial things in a seminary or a religious house where the 
teachers and students number one hundred or more. As 
far as shelter, food, and material services are concerned, 
such an institution is like a hotel. While custom, tradition, 
and discipline will keep things going, it is evident that 
such a priest would do a far better job if he had a course 
in hotel management. We all know the grand rush for our 
priests and religious to go on for higher studies in order 
that Catholic intellectual life be improved. This is to be 
commended. But is it not logical also to send those in 
charge of the ordinary living conditions of religious and 
priests to special studies to improve such conditions? Such 
training should result in better economical operation as 
well as in better living conditions. Have you ever tried 
to dry yourself with the moisture-proof towels found in 
certain communities? 

“Good human relations is people getting along well to- 
gether.” It is not enough to rely on the religious or the 
priestly garb to command proper respect. Respect should 
be won by “intelligence, administrative competence, and 
the power to make men follow him because of personal 
attributes.” All evidence of playing a policeman’s role 
must be avoided. 
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Every religious and priest is a person; the superior must 
show a sincere interest in each one; he must give him a 
sense of really belonging to the team—the institution 
under the superior’s charge. The superior’s chair must not 
be turned into a throne; around it there should be an 
atmosphere empty of fear but rich with sympathetic un- 
derstanding. 

“The best company to work for, and the company that 
gets the best work done, is the company with a strong 
company-group feeling.” There are and will be divided 
religious communities; they are not pleasant places to live 
in. How can such a situation be remedied? One answer is 
by superiors “who obtain the collaboration of people in 
their work-groups through loyalty and liking and coopera- 
tion.” A superior will assign a subject a task; the subject 
will obey. But it is certain that the job will be better done 
if the superior has excited enthusiasm, initiative, loyalty. 

“However tall a man may stand in the hierarchy of 
management, he is not a successful executive unless he un- 
derstands the points of view and the problems of the rank 
and file of his workers.” This statement is equally true of 
the religious superior. Unless his interest is sincere and 
sympathetic, subjects may do their work; but human na- 
ture being what it is, we wonder how good the work will 
be. A superior must prove himself superior; otherwise his 
authority is bound to suffer. It is necessary to strengthen 
that authority by personal performance and demonstrated 
ability. 

Good managers ask their workers for counsel and help. 
They know that fine ideas are often buried in the mind 
waiting for the right tapping. The post-war growth of 
suggestion systems is proof that industry values the mind 
of subordinates. It gives courteous hearing to such ideas; 
it allows workers to take part in decisions. By such action 
workers feel that their jobs are important and that they 
share in responsibility. 

A few words about discipline. In his own development, 
a manager should learn to obey. “But discipline is more 
than blind obedience. The word itself comes from the 
same root as the word ‘disciple,’ and a disciple is one who 
follows the teachings and the example of a respected 
leader.” A good manager will have discipline because he is 
fair in the allotment of work and in the handling of 
grievances and because he inspires. He is not worried 
about “losing face” by appearing too human. In a crisis he 
will be forceful but friendly. 

The same things will be true of a good superior in reli- 
gion. Moreover, in his case there is the supreme example 
of Christ in His handling of His disciples to drive home 
many a lesson applicable to religious life. Christ con- 
demned sin; He had love and mercy for the sinner. 
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“Probably foremost among the techniques of handling 
men is the building of morale through praise and en- 
couragement. Commendation by a superior is of great 
consequence. It breeds loyalty and it inspires the worker 
to follow through.” Religious and priests are human and 
will remain so till their dying breath. Human nature likes 
encouragement especially when skies are dark. Religious 
and priests are also humble; when just praise from su- 
periors is lacking, they will console themselves by remem- 
bering the words of our Lord: “Even so you also, when you 
have done everything that was commanded you, say “We 
are unprofitable servants; we have done what it was our 
duty to do.’” 

But praise justly won for doing one’s duty well means 
a great deal in religious life. It does boost morale and it 


strengthens self-confidence. It makes a man willing to as- 


sume more difficult -work. Moreover, when a superior 
gives credit to his community on the occasion of his in- 
stitution receiving public praise, he will build up initia- 
tive and a mutual sense of responsibility. I believe that the 
words of Peter F. Drucker, an expert in management 
matters, should be applied to a religious superior. He 
writes: “Who is a manager can be defined only by a man’s 
function and by the contribution he is expected to make. 
And the function which distinguishes the manager above 
all others is his educational one. The one contribution he 
is uniquely expected to make is to give others vision and 
ability to perform. It is vision and moral responsibility 
that, in the last analysis, define the manager.” 

In the previously mentioned textbook, Human Rela- 
tions in Management, over one hundred pages are de- 
voted to communication. I am willing to wager that no 
treatise on the religious life has a quarter amount of this 
topic developed as it should be. If successful communica- 
tion is necessary for the functioning of industry, it should 
be equally true for the religious life. 

Effective communication can build up a stronger com- 
munity spirit. How embarrassing it has been for religious 
and priests to be among lay people and hear, for ex- 
ample, that a new building will be built on the campus 
about which they have heard nothing. 

When special work is assigned, it is well for superiors 
to give the subject all information possible or refer him to 
one who can help him. When information is passed 
through several superiors, measures should be taken to 
keep the original information intact. If the lower superiors 
are not able to explain clearly the orders and policies of 
the “top brass,” confusion will be more confounded 
among the rank and file. 

Communication is a two-way street. A good superior 
will listen to his subjects. Many have excellent brains 
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and are trained in special fields. To pose as all-knowing 
and not to recognize the interest and contribution of such 
subjects for the common good is a fatal error. 

As I was writing this article, the new president of the 
college called a special meeting of the community to in- 
form them about plans for three proposed buildings and 
for the future development of the entire campus. Three 
members of the architect's firm spent over two hours ex- 
plaining intimate aspects of the plans and answering ques- 
tions. Then followed an informal discussion for another 
hour. As a result, the entire community has a greater in- 
terest. The president said very little outside of thanking 
the architects; but he was responsible for this excellent job 
of communication. 

“Sound administration is the sum total of mature 
imagination, mature perception, mature judgment, and 
mature humanism.” It is well to remember that maturity 
is not a matter of years of service but of mental develop- 
ment. It calls for self-discipline manifested by regularity in 
work habits, exactness in execution, and alertness. More- 
over “healthy self-criticism and continued willingness to 
learn are among the important attributes of the foreman” 
—and likewise for the religious superior. 

One purpose of this article is to call attention to the 
great number of books and magazines dealing with the 
human aspects of industry. In them will be found a wealth 
of material which can be applied to the religious and 
priestly life. It is also true that we of the Church, if prop- 
erly trained, can give to industry the constructive princi- 
ples of our Christian heritage: the Sermon on the Mount, 
for example, can be developed into a powerful treatise in 
industrial relations. 

What holds for leadership in industry is also true in 
religion. “Leadership means to initiate, to instruct, to 
guide, to take responsibility, to be out in front.... The 
joy of leadership and the thrill of being in charge of a 
group of people does not consist in doing a terrific job 
yourself, but in spending your last ounce of energy and 
encouragement to see the group crack through to success.” 

There have been magnificent leaders in the priesthood 
and religious life as history testifies. But certainly the 
Church would make better progress in these critical times 
if our leaders were well versed in human relations within 
their respective groups. If the development of human 
nature studies in industry can be of help to the Church, 
let us be humble and sincere in translating the best things 
into the priestly and religious life. 
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SISTER MARTHA MARY, C.S.]. 


The Wisdom 
of Praise 


Why is praise such a welcome sound in our ears? Is it be- 
cause we are so egotistic or is it rather that we, as social 
beings, have such a deep need for the approval of others? 
St. Thomas remarks that dependence on others is typical 
of the rational creature. Security in the companionship of 
our family and associates is our first and most enduring 
need as a human being. No amount of food, entertain- 
ment, or sunshine will take the place of this ingredient of 
life. Every living person needs to know that he is loved and 
appreciated; and if such recognition is not forthcoming, 
life loses much of its meaning. He feels that he is maimed 
in some interior and frightening way, for deep in his heart 
everyone agrees with the poet’s words: “No man is an is- 
land.” 

It is interesting to note that our Lord praised people 
without any hesitation. He praised the widow for her in- 
significant contribution in the temple, Mary Magdalene 
for loving much, the centurion for his faith. What glow- 
ing words He had for St. John the Baptist, a supposed 
rival! Sometimes He made these remarks in the presence 
of the person praised; sometimes not. What is important 
is that we know our Lord did communicate to others who 
were with Him the conviction that He appreciated them. 
He did it by words of praise in many recorded instances. 
True, He warned against flattery, but that was something 
quite different, the antithesis of praise—false praise. Jesus 
Christ was always the enemy of hypocrisy; He was always 
on the side of truth because He is truth. The only true 
praise is truth. 

Thus flattery is ruled out from the start. How could it 
have any meaning when it has no basis in truth? Praise is 
based on real accomplishment or at least the capacity for 


1Lk 21:2-4; 7:44-50; 7:9; 7: 26-28. 
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this achievement; flattery is an appeal to another's vanity. 
Praise flows from principle; flattery comes from policy. 
Praise is genuine; flattery is counterfeit, Yet, just as no 
one rejects all currency because he knows that counterfeit 
money is in circulation, so no one would wisely reject all 
praise simply because flattery does exist. Praise is a great 
good because it is the straightforward recognition of the 
cooperation of another with the grace of God. Every 
worthwhile deed a person accomplishes is brought to 
fruition under the grace of God without whom no one 
can do the slightest thing. This awareness of the good in 
others is made tangible by words of praise and by the 
pleasant relationship which these words set up. Praise be- 
comes the externalization of the empathy within the heart. 
It is a combination of joy, gladness, and great-heartedness, 
It is the visible expression of love and admiration. It is 
the positive keeping of the eighth commandment which 
is so closely connected with the great commandment. The 
Christian is so busy bearing true, glowing, enthusiastic 
witness to the neighbor that he cannot bear false witness. 
To praise, then, is to be virtuous. 

But is praise not to be considered dangerous to hu- 
mility? Will it not be an inducement to pride? Will it not 
draw us away from God and focus our attention on self? 
St. Thomas allays our fears on this point. He says that 
praise can be a very good thing, and this for several rea- 
sons. Rightful praise is in reality the praise of God through 
whose power the good deeds have been performed. Sec- 
ondly, the praise of good may stimulate others to emulate 
these good acts. Finally, praise is a means by which one 
can tome to recognize good qualities in himself, the talents 
which God has entrusted to him. Once recognized, these 
talents can be developed and the person possessing them 
can thank God in all humility for the many gifts he has 
received. How could he be grateful if he did not know 
what God had given? Awareness brings gratitude. In these 
words, St. Thomas points out that praise is a means to an 
end; it is not to be sought as an end in itself. God is the 
end, but praise is a very powerful stimulant to approach 
Him more quickly. 

The theological viewpoint receives strong support from 
psychologists who agree that vanity, conceit and other un- 
desirable qualities flourish widely where recognition is not 
given, for they serve as modes of self-defense when a per- 
son’s sense of personal worth is or is thought to be under 
attack. Humility flourishes best in an atmosphere of loving 
approval, and the normal means for making known this 
approval is praise. Regarding this, Sister Annette spoke 
at some length to religious superiors at the 1959 Institute 
of Spirituality: 

2 Summa theologiae, 1-2, q. 132, a. 2. 
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All that you have to do to demonstrate that there really is 
no incompatibility between humility and a sense of personal 
worth is to work very hard and consistently for a while at giv- 


ing your Sisters a sense of personal worth. Show your appreci- 
ation of what they are doing. Give them praise whenever pos- 
sible.... And you will see more evidences of genuine humility 
than you did before this principle of psychology was applied so 
assiduously in your house. You see, it is the secure Sister, the 
Sister who feels that she counts for something with her superior 
and with her community, who can afford to be humble. She is 
not continually being called upon to defend herself. ...A sense 


of penne! worth is not only no detriment to the virtue of hu- 
mility but it is also a natural help to the acquisition of humility.* 


Father Nuttin notes that individual actions tend to be 


repeated in proportion to the success achieved: 


Experimental data about the way human prepenity de- 
velops from past experience show that normal forms of be- 
haviour and the dynamic forces which lie behind them, tend to 
develop according to the success achieved; that is to say, forms 
of behaviour which lead to a satisfactory result are maintained 
by the organism, whilst the kinds of behaviour that end in fail- 
ure or a comparatively unsatisfactory result are increasingly 
¢liminated,* 


If such is the case, ignoring good actions, or worse yet, 


condemning them, may be a positive deterrent to the 


praiseworthy development of another. Whether we wish 


to be or not, we constitute someone else’s environment. 
Now the question can be asked: Who should praise? 


Theologians and psychologists agree that to produce its 
most desirable effects, praise must be given by those who 


matter to us. Father Lord, in perhaps his greatest pamph- 
let, In Praise of Praise, comments thus: 


I should be quick to praise and eager to a pore those who 

are connected with me by blood and kinship. ‘The nearer the re- 

lationship, the more spontaneous and generous should be my 
raise. 

I should gladly praise those who in the slightest way depend 
on me. Their dependence extends to a real need for a state- 
ment that I like them and their work. 

I should be quick to notice and point out the good work of 
associates. Association can easily turn out to be less the occasion 
for friendship than for rivalry. That is tragic. Men and women 
thrive under the approval of those who work at their side. 

I am wise if I praise those who are or could be my rivals. I may 
be sure the praise given to them is not stolen from me. Indeed, 
if I were to play a calculating and selfish game, I can remember 


that when I praise a rival and speak well of work that parallels. 


my own, I am displaying my own generosity of soul.* 


* Sister Mary Annette, C.S.J., “Environmental Factors Conditioning 
Personal Development,” in Proceedings of the 1959 Sisters’ Institute 
of Spirituality, edited by Joseph E. Haley, C.S.C. (Notre Dame: Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame Press, 1960), pp. 105-06. 

‘Joseph Nuttin, Psychoanalysis and Personality (New York: Sheed 
and Ward, 1953), p. 185. 

5 Daniel A Lord, S.J., In Praise of Praise (St. Louis: Queen’s Work, 
1953), pp. 47-8. 
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It is a known fact that many persons in the United States, 
even religious, go to a psychiatrist to have self-confidence 
restored. How has it been lost? Might not a steady diet of 
apreciation have helped to prevent such personality starv- 
ation? 

The duty to praise is far-reaching indeed. It includes 
family, superiors, associates, everyone—in varying degrees. 
But for those in a , dsition of authority, the duty is more 
pressing because the results are more telling. What about 
religious superiors? Where praise exists, there is a smooth- 
running, happy community. Where recognition is never 
given, the virtue of the subjects is tested to the extremes; 
duty is made very difficult. A much-loved superior general 
used to say to her subjects: “Do this, Sister dear, with the 
grace of God and your own smartness.” She made her 
subjects feel that the cooperation they gave to God was 
tremendous and that they were great persons. They left 
her presence feeling that they could conquer the world 
for Christ. Deep in their hearts they felt, too, that perhaps 
their cooperation had been somewhat defective in the past, 
but that such a thing would never happen again. Such an 
attitude of mind is healthy. Just the opposite is the de- 
flation felt when one has been told how inconsequential 
one’s achievements and capabilities are. There is no in- 
centive to de better, just a dead feeling that one’s clay 
feet match the rest of one’s anatomy. There is always 
the danger too, that since religious regard superiors as 
the special representatives of God in their lives, unguarded 
and thoughtless remarks may be taken very seriously. 

The commitment of a religious demands excellence of 
performance because what is done for Christ should be 
perfection itself. However, a superior who takes the ex- 
cellent performance of her subjects for granted, does not 
establish a happy community feeling. The mere fact that 
she provides a well-balanced diet for them, comfortable 
sleeping quarters, and the proper medicine for them when 
they are sick, does not compensate for a lack of confidence 
and trust. Sisters value such comments as: “You did that 
well, Sister”; “I heard Dr. Jones comment on your ef- 
ficiency”; “The talk you gave at assembly was splendid”; 
“That apple pie tasted just like my mother’s.” When 
such remarks are made, the small talk of religious becomes 
big talk because it makes each member feel that she is a 
necessary person in her religious family. 

Does this mean that the praise must be all on the side of 
the superior? Should the subject praise the superior? Ob- 
viously, since praise which is true praise is merely one 
aspect of love, the subject ought to show her appreciation 
for her superior. Too often this manifestation of regard is 
classified as “polishing the apple” or “getting a stand-in.” 
Yet, in religious communities no one ever does anything 
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alone. Subjects must back their superiors, not just from a 
sense of duty but in a happy manifestation of esprit de 
corps. This is best done when appreciation is shown on 
both sides; therefore, subjects ought not to fear to tell their 
superiors that a job has been well done, that they ap- 
preciate kindnesses. On the whole, superiors receive less 
praise than they should. They need kind words to counter- 
balance the worry and responsibility they have to shoulder. 
Superiors do a better job when they feel the warmth of 
subjects’ love and admiration. 

When is the best time to praise a person? Obviously 
there is no pat answer for this; still it seems that praise 
should be given as soon as possible after achievement as 
it is a powerful tonic for relieving the fatigue concomitant 
with difficult work. It should be given also in the tedium 
of steady progress toward distant goals, and it should be 
given at the moment of failure when discouragement may 
overwhelm one. In fact, there is no time unsuitable for 
praise; yet, it is of least value when it is prefaced by un- 
kind remarks simply because there is little likelihood that 
it will be believed. 

Praise, then, we may conclude, is a powerful incentive 
to virtue when it comes from one who matters to us, when 
it concerns a good action in an aspect of life which is im- 
portant to us, and when it is rightly timed. Praise is pre- 
cious and abundantly at hand. Then why is there so little 
of it in circulation? Observation will furnish the answer. 
Praise cannot thrive where there is selfishness, thoughtless- 
ness, and jealousy, It does not spring from misinterpreted 
moral principles. Praise is choked in the worldliness of 
our product-conscious age. All our superlatives have been 
cheapened in advertisements of such things as cars, beer, 
patent medicine, soap, and toothpaste. The people who 
invented these things have usually never been heard of. It 
seems that only diseases are named for their discoverers. 
Since the product has taken precedence over the person, 
we praise the product and ignore the person who devised 
it. This subtle and damaging form of worldliness can not 
only creep into religious communities but even thrive un- 
der the protection of ill-applied moral principles. The 
extent of the damage which results is almost impossible to 
gauge. 

This is true because very few people in the world have 

enough self-confidence to compensate for not receiving it 
from others. 


In our age, most people, rather than tending to pride, seem 
to be on the opposite side. They tend to be too afraid, infantile, 
immature, or in a Thomistic sense, pusillanimous. We are more 
like the man in the parable of the talents who buried his one 
talent. It is an odd, Jansenistic notion, I suppose, that makes 
many of us afraid to encourage others for fear we will make them 
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proud. This is least likely to memes in our age. Rather we seem 
to need true encouragement to help us along the way." 


The need that is most basic to our spirit is the need to be 
loved. We cannot live normally without it. It is being 
loved by others that gives us our sense of personal worth. 
Why should we hesitate to let this love shine through our 
words? 

Granted that praise does good to others. Does it help 
the one who bestows it? Yes. Praise dilates the heart. It 
fills us with love. It makes us outgoing. It makes us want 
to live life, not just to undergo it. Hearts that sing with 
praise are far removed from the dry rot of egotism. St. 
Thomas in explaining why God demands our praise and 
worship for Himself, underlines the fact that we are the 
ones who are benefited, not God. Praise opens us up to 
God so that we can make contact with the divine. An 
analogous thing happens when we praise our neighbor. 
We praise God when we praise what He has made. Thus 
true praise finds its beginning in the worship of God. 


*Charles A. Curran, “Some Basic Factors in the Formation of 
Feminine Character and Spirituality,” in Proceedings of the 1959 
Sisters’ Institute of Spirituality, edited by Joseph E. Haley, C.S.C. 
(Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1960), pp. 59-60. 
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FATHER AIDAN, C.P. 


The Examination 
of Conscience 


Cemeteries are not, I suppose, places to which we would 
willingly go to pass our time. It is true that the grave- 
digger in Hamlet sang at his grave-making, but then 
“custom hath made it in him a property of easiness’; less 
frequent visitors find light-heartedness the least of their 
emotions. If the churchyard is well-kept, colorful, and 
alive with flowers, the contrast between what it looks like 
and what it serves as is the more marked; if on the other 
hand it is neglected and untended, the atmosphere of gen- 
eral mournfulness and melancholy befitting the place is 
all the more enhanced. No doubt Gray’s “Elegy” has done 
much to contribute to this association of ideas, but the 
pensive sadness he found in his churchyard is a feeling 
common to nearly all. 

I wonder whether a religious about to make his examen 
of conscience ever finds himself oppressed by much the 
same sensation. Here we are—daily invited to attend and 
carefully inspect the tombs of our buried hopes, our 
quickly perished good resolutions, our infant virtues; to 
remember carefully all the ills and diseases that did them 
so swiftly to death, and thereby to guard more effectively 
against the future attacks which we know to be inevitable. 
To return again and again to the scene of so many defeats, 
to behold repeatedly evidences of such feeble efforts—it 
can be a depressing pilgrimage, so depressing that the de- 
votion essential to any pilgrimage quickly evaporates and 
we fall into a routine performance of a task which ought 
to be, must be, fulfilled. 

And then, perhaps, our resolutions, like everything me- 
chanical, begin to wear down. We become less convinced 
of the utility of the practice; after all, we know ourselves 
pretty well by now, so what is the point of this constant 
self-analysis? Our duties keep us busy, our day is a full one, 
unlooked-for circumstances rob us of our precious mo- 
ments; they surely can not be squandered on so profitless 
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and dispiriting an employment. It can well be treated 
more cursorily, shortened, even omitted altogether. We 
are amazed to read what great store has been set on the 
examen by spiritual writers—quite reputable ones, too— 
and we can only feel that they are given to pious exaggera- 
tion. 

Yet for all our specious reasoning, the examen is an es- 
sential feature in our spiritual life. Perhaps it is not merely 
our practice of it, but our attitude towards it that stands 
in need of re-orientation. Perhaps we should remember 
more firmly that it represents not a solo effort with our- 
selves as judge and jury, plaintiff and defendant, but a 
joint partnership between ourselves and Christ. After all, 
the dead we mourn in our own little cemetery were also 
once His. He is concerned about all those abortive efforts, 
those frustrated failures, those sadly neglected promises. 
The sorry wreckage we contemplate so ruefully is not 
merely the ruin of our own hopes; it is also the thwarting 
of His loving desires for us. If we remember His presence, 
His concern in what we do, then perhaps we shall not find 
it too heart-breaking or too strength-sapping a task. 

When we look out of a window at a view beyond, we 
are really looking at two things. We see the window itself, 
and through it we see the landscape. Our gaze, it is true, 
is focused on the view, and we are aware of the window 
only secondarily, in a vague sort of way. Further, the more 
magnificent and appealing the view, the less conscious we 
are of the intervening glass. 

There is a certain analogy here with our examen. Our 
souls should be like clear glass, through which can be seen 
the magnificent spectacle of God. Too often, however, that 
unclouded pane becomes speckled and spotted with dust 
and dirt, so that it steadily grows opaque. It is to removing 
the source of that dirt that our examen is directed, so that 
we may look beyond to the splendor of divine brightness. 
Obviously, to clean merely for the sake of cleaning, like 
a fussy house-proud housewife, is a soulless occupation. 
The window is cleaned so that it may be seen through— 
that the beholder may gaze in full enjoyment at the beauty 
beyond. And when we are once convinced that the view is 
really worth looking at, surely we labor more eagerly at 
the window cleaning. 

In other words, when we attend to keeping clean the 
window of our soul, we must have our gaze steadily focused 
on the sight of our Divine Lord beyond. We should not 
rest in a sterile contemplation of our own limitations— 
that way lies discouragement—but should compare them 
at once with the unlimited virtues in the Sacred Heart of 
Christ. He can, and He will, help us to remove those 
limitations, if we sincerely will to allow Him to do it. 

The sincere will to let Him have His way—perhaps it 
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has been the lack of this that has made our examens in 
the past so tedious, so disheartening, so fruitless. So easy 
to allow a gush of self-pity to drown the good resolution; 
so easy to stand idle, paralyzed with dismay, at the revela- 
tion of our utter weakness; so easy to forget our Divine 
Partner in the examen, that “combined operation” that is 
nothing less than the accomplishment, together with Him, 
of the redemption He has died to bring us. 

This should be remembered even if our examen has 
lacked more than sincere good will, and has been only a 
perfunctory formality—a mere lip-service without any 
heart-searching. A few pet imperfections hurriedly re- 
viewed, their number estimated vaguely if at all, some 
mechanical acts of sorrow and petition, and we rise hastily 
to get on with the real business of the day—something for 
which we can see some positive result and tangible fruit of 
effort. Never a substitute for sincerity, formality has here 
a fossilizing effect; every subsequent examen only serves 
to add a further stratum in the soul and renders future 
reclamation more and more remote. Yet if with us works 
One for whom no obstacle exists, save only in our own 
hardened wills, we can not doubt the outcome. 

There can be no excuse of “parvity of matter” in our 
self-analysis. We are never likely to run short of raw ma- 
terial. Our vows, our duties, the virtues we should practice, 
our attitude to and our contacts with our neighbor—all 
provide us with food enough for reflection, and after re- 
flection, action. If it seems otherwise, then we know with 
certainty that we are deceiving ourselves. Five loaves and 
two fishes seemed at first a scanty meal for a few men; yet, 
blessed by our Divine Lord, they provided ample nourish- 
ment for five thousand—and still there were left twelve 
baskets of fragments. If we complacently survey our soul 
and can see little therein to engage our attention for long, 
we need the blessing of Christ upon our efforts to detect 
our infidelities; then we shall be kept busy indeed. 

Our poverty, for instance—what can we check on there? 
No great breach, perhaps, but are there no lesser infideli- 
ties? A practical distrust of Providence, for example; else 
why do we so often hoard up so much for such remote 
contingencies? How about our spirit of detachment? Why 
all those knick-knacks and bric-a-brac that so drearily 
collect the dust in our rooms? They would be at home no 
doubt in a drawing room, but in a religious cell? “But, 
of course, I should willingly give them up if the superior 
asked me for them.” And how likely is that? Superiors 
have surely more sense than to ask their subjects for 
albums of photographs, tawdry little souvenirs, showy 
little gewgaws, or even that battered copy of the New 
Testament, guarded so jealously since profession day— 
for its sentimental value only. 
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Or, as superiors, have we put purposes before persons? 
The purpose we have in mind, that is, before the persons 
we should have in mind, those under us whom we are 
responsible to bring closer to Christ. Have we neglected 
to give them what we might have done well to give them, 
with the excuse that necessary retrenchments must be 
made in order to meet the expenses of some pet project of 
ours? Has there been an over-cautious pruning of certain 
preliminary expenses, which in the long run will impair 
the success of the complete scheme as a whole? 

We must be poor after the manner of Christ. The key- 
note of His way of living was simplicity. He did not create 
artificial needs; He did not hanker after what conduced 
merely to comfort. He accepted what was given, when it 
was given, and did not repine; He slept how, when, and 
where He could, and was content; born in another man’s 
stable, He was buried in another man’s tomb. All through 
His life, His indifference about means shines out: “Do not 
fret over your life’; “Be not solicitous, therefore.” He 
showed practically His self-abandonment to the provi- 
dential care of His heavenly Father. 

Analysis of our practice of obedience is another useful 
mine of self-information. Perhaps our faith here has be- 
come imperceptibly weaker over the years; we are more 
conscious of the human limitations of the superior than 
we are of the fact that he represents Christ for us. (Yet 
suppose our Lord had seen the cross merely as a painful 
instrument of an ignominious death?) Would we not go 
freely and willingly to Christ to discuss our ideas, plans, 
suggestions—not trying to catch Him at an off-moment 
of distraction or when we know He is in a “good mood,” 
or when we have paved the way for a successful issue by 
careless hints? Would we not abide by His decision, if 
after discussion, He gave judgment against our petition— 
so obviously to us the best for all concerned? If He were 
to order us to some employment which we felt would only 
expose us to almost certain failure, with all its consequent 
mortification, we would surely not twist and turn in 
frenzied efforts at evasion. He needs our efforts to do His 
work about as much as the sun needs a candle to light up 
the world; but He does look for our good will. 

Or as superiors, remembering that the sole purpose of 
the authority we hold from Christ is to bring those under 
us nearer to Him, have we really tried to understand sym- 
pathetically the capabilities and limitations of those dis- 
ciples of His? “Splendid isolation” may be all very well as 
a political slogan; it should be far from the mind of a 
superior. The crown of thorns round the brow is probably 
inevitable; but no prickly thickets round the heart should 
render access difficult and even impossible. Man is, ac- 
cording to Shakespeare, “dressed in a little brief author- 
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ity,” and should not play “such fantastic tricks before high 
heaven As make the angels weep.” The donkey that bore 
our Lord into Jerusalem had his moment of triumph, felt 
the garments under his feet, saw the palm branches being 
waved as he passed, heard the hosannas and shouts of joy; 
but he would have been an ass indeed to assume that it 
was for him that the people were rejoicing. 

The manner in which we obey provides a wide field 
for examination. “Prompt, blind, and cheerful” is cer- 
tainly a high enough ideal. We need to be on our guard 
against any “delaying tactics” (“He may think better of it 
in a day or so”) and against any disinclination to carry out 
what our own intelligence does not commend. And if the 
Lord loves a cheerful giver, how much more is He pleased 
by a hearty, willing obedience? Yet how much disobedi- 
ence may be dignified by the name of manly self-assertion; 
and how often may pusillanimity usurp the title of obedi- 
ence? 

We must obey as Christ obeyed. Had He not been 
obedient ‘unto death, even the death of the cross,” we 
should not have been redeemed at all. He saw the will 
of His Father in everything that befell Him, and “the 
things that are pleasing to Him I do always.” Authority, 
even when vested in unworthy holders of office, whether 
malicious like Caiphas or weak like Pilate, always re- 
ceived from Him its due recognition, without servility or 
consideration of human motives. He knew that even such 
as these ‘would have no authority, unless it were given 
from above”; and since from above it had been given, He 
submitted to it with obedience and dignity. Yet even He, 
Son of God as He was, had to “learn obedience by the 
things He suffered.” 

Our third vow, chastity, is perhaps best considered 
under its aspect of love, since serious failure here will not 
require examination, being self-evident. It is possible to 
allow our very pursuit of purity to blind us to its wider 
implications. If we do not find in ourselves anything con- 
trary to our vow, we should thank God: “I could not other- 
wise be continent, except God gave it.” Yet are we in- 
tolerant and censorious of the peccadilloes of others? The 
“heart of iron for chastity” must not preclude the “heart 

of flesh for charity”; for “chastity without charity shall 
be chained in hell.” A mortal sin against charity will kill 
the soul no less effectively than a mortal sin against chas- 
tity. Purity means that we long to love only God and for 
His sake all others. If self-complacent purity should lead 
to bitter, wounding remarks and unkind lack of considera- 
tion, we are completely missing the end of the sacrifice 
entailed by the vow; we might well ask: “To what purpose 
was this waste?” 

Again, it is surely only an incomplete view to confine 
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our warfare against “the flesh” to sexual temptations 
alone. Perhaps we may not indeed have offended here; but 
if faith wanes dim, and love waxes cold, there is the danger 
of the law of compensation creeping upon us unawares. 
We may tend to grow self-indulgent in smaller matters: to 
prolong our sleep unnecessarily, to be fussy over what we 
have to eat and drink, to be fastidious and finical about 
what we are given to wear, to show a marked disinclina- 
tion for work that is boring, disturbs our ease, or does not 
suit us. Purity should not preoccupy us so much that 
freedom from its grosser infringements blinds us to the 
necessity of mortifying our senses—also “the flesh”—our 
taste, touch, ease, vanity. 

Nor should our natural propensity for friendship lead 
us to exclusiveness or to the loss of the spirit of prayer. 
Our human affections must not be put down, but put 
straight; they must not be kept under, but kept under con- 
trol. Controlled affection can be made to serve Christ’s 
purposes; uncontrolled, our inclinations court disaster. 

What of Christ? His love was not jealous, mean, or 
petty; but magnanimous, and universal in its sweep. He 
did not shrink from self-denial in showing His love; He 
did not fear running the risk of others failing Him, as 
others did, like Judas, Pilate, and the unknown “rich 
young man.” All-embracing in its scope (although He too 
had His “special friends”: John, Martha, Mary), His love 
went out to beggar and well-to-do, Pharisee and publican, 
virtuous and vicious. He showed no antipathy, no con- 
tempt towards any one of His creatures; there was nothing 
forced or spurious about His love, which was the perfect 
flowering of the all-holy purity of the Man-God. 

Our examen is, after all, the mirror we hold up to na- 
ture; a poor weak human nature, no doubt, but one that 
all the more on that account needs the mirror to reflect 
faithfully all its deficiencies. If we undertake this work 
more sincerely, more generously, in partnership with 
Christ, perhaps we shall find what we thought to be 
stumbling-blocks transformed by Him into stepping 
stones. Our examen will no longer have the dismal charac- 
ter of a solitary visit to a desolate cemetery, but the hopeful 
quality of a pilgrimage with a Friend eager to help us. 
We may still discover dry bones aplenty on the face of the 
plain, but if faithfully we do our part, even of them also 
it may be said “TI will give you spirit and you shall live.” 
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MARTIN A. STILLMOCK, C.SS.R. 


Two Century 
M asterpiece 


“Of all my spiritual works, I should call this one the 
best.” These are the words spoken by St. Alphonsus Maria 
de Ligouri on July 24, 1760, about his book, The True 
Spouse of Jesus Christ. When we consider that of the one 
hundred eleven books and pamphlets written by the saint 
sixty-four are ascetical works, this statement commands 
attention. The book in question could hardly be given 
higher praise. 

To understand why St. Alphonsus made this remark- 
able utterance, it will be well to consider the background 
of this book. As a founder of a religious congregation of 
missionary priests, as a popular and skilled retreat master, 
and later as a bishop, St. Alphonsus was deeply concerned 
that his priests and all priests should be learned and holy. 
To help priests in the field of learning he wrote his 
famous Moral Theology. To help priests in their spiritual 
life he wrote his well known Selva which treats of the 
dignity and duties of the priest. 

All Christians know that there is no salvation for the 
world except through Jesus Christ. Now the ordinary 
channel of the world’s salvation is the priesthood which 
Christ instituted. Hence it was that Alphonsus loved so 
much to preach to priests and seminarians. And hence 
also it was that he wrote for them. He knew that the 
sanctification of one priest could mean the saving of 
thousands of souls that perhaps otherwise would not 
be saved. 

Alphonsus know he could put weapons into the hands of 
priests: weapons of theological learning, sermon material, 
material for retreats, missions, novenas. He could give them 
food for spiritual thought by combing spiritual writers, 
especially the fathers of the Church, and presenting their 
writings and ideas in a popular and interesting way. He 
could point out to priests the road to sanctity and the 
ways and means to attain holiness. All these weapons as 
well as many more St. Alphonsus, following Catholic tra- 
dition, put into the hands of pastors and missionaries for 
converting the world to Jesus Christ. But to insure success, 
he thought it necessary to supplement these weapons by 
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the prayers of all those who are consecrated to God by 
religious profession. 

In every day and age it has been difficult for people to 
understand the necessity and value of the contem- 
plative life. To many it seems a pious waste of time. 
The problem is that many of these people understand 
little or nothing of the communion of saints, even though 
they may believe in it as they profess in the Apostles’ 
Creed. Consequently, they do not understand or even 
begin to realize the value of intercessory prayer or suppli- 
cation. Why God created such an institution as the 
cloister and why He calls religious to lead lives of penance 
and prayer is beyond them. 

But the saints understand the value of these things; 
and Alphonsus, from long experience in working for the 
most abandoned souls, realized fully how much priests 
and missionaries need the help of prayers for success in 
their priestly and missionary work. Whenever Alphonsus 
had a difficult mission before him, or when he knew 
strong resistance would be forthcoming from the great 
enemy of souls, he recommended himself to the prayers 
of religious who spend their lives in the presence of God. 

Alphonsus himself had founded an order of contem- 
plative nuns, the Redemptoristines. For him they were 
the second branch of his apostolic congregation, the 
Redemptorists. While the missionaries were on the front 
battling for souls who were often deep in the clutches of 
the devil, these nuns raised their minds to heaven, like 
Moses on the mountain, and by their prayers and pen- 
ances obtained the victory. 

It was thoughts such as these which impelled Al- 
phonsus to write The True Spouse of Jesus Christ. In the 
volume he says to the religious souls for whom he is 
writing: 

You should be useful to all, especially by your prayers. All 
the spouses of our Lord should be zealous for His honor. He 
Himself said to St. Teresa: “Now that you are My spouse, you 
must work with zeal for My glory.” Indeed, if the souls so 
closely united to Jesus do not take His interests to heart, who 
will do so? Our Lord has promised to hear anyone who prays 
to Him. In your prayers, then, at your communions, during the 
visit to the Blessed Sacrament, recommend to God all poor 
sinners, infidels, heretics, and those who live without God. 


And Alphonsus goes on to say: 


Our Lord Himself asks this of His special servants. He said 
to a venerable nun’one day: “Help me by your prayers to 
save souls”; and to St. Mary Magdalene of Pazzi: “See, My 
daughter, how Christians are in the hands of the evil one! If My 
elect did not deliver them by their prayers, they would become 
the prey of that monster.” This prompted the counsel which 
she gave to her religious: “My dear sisters, God has withdrawn 
us from the world to save our own souls, of course, but also 
that we may satisfy His mercy by interceding for sinners. We 
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shall have to account for the loss of many souls if we neglect 
to recommend them to God.” For this reason she never let an 
hour of the day go by without praying for sinners. Another 
servant of our Lord did penance for forty years and applied it 
all to the salvation of souls in need of divine grace. Oh, how 
many sinners there are who owe their conversion not so much to 
the sermon of the preacher as to the prayers of some holy re- 
ligious! It was veveuhed to a celebrated orator that the conversions 
apparently worked by him were not attributable to his elo- 
quence but to the prayers of the lay brother who sat at the foot 
of the pulpit. Pray then for sinners, and pray also for priests 
that they may work with true zeal for the salvation of souls. 


But if religious are to be powerful intercessors with 
our Lord, it can be only on condition that they be His 
true spouses. Therefore, just as he did for priests, Al- 
phonsus treats at length of the duties of religious women. 
While reading this book, we should keep in mind that in 
the eighteenth century many abuses had crept into the 
cloister. The spirit of the times breathed laxity, tepidity, 
and worldliness. Alphonsus was not one to use half meas- 
ures, and in many instances his language is strong. But 
his one big purpose is to preach holiness. He does this by 
pointing out what virtues should be specially practiced, 
and he prescribes the means for wiping out abuses. 

It may be thought that St. Alphonsus wrote The True 
Spouse solely for cloistered or contemplative nuns. He 
certainly had them in mind, but not exclusively. In his 
preface the saint himself tells us: 

This work, as appears from the title, is intended particularly 
for nuns. However, only a small part of it is directed exclusively 
to them; the remainder, but especially what regards the ob- 
servance of the vows of religion, regular discipline, and the per- 
fection of the religious state, is equally suited to religious of all 
congregations; and what regards the Christian virtues will be 
found highly useful even for seculars. 


What is to be found in The True Spouse? Practically 
every facet of the spiritual life is treated. The saint starts 
off his work by treating of the merits of virgins who have 
consecrated themselves to God. He goes on to state the 
advantages of the religious state and how religious should 
belong wholly to God. He speaks of the desire religious 
should have for perfection and then warns that imper- 
fect religious are exposed to danger. The necessity of 
combating self love is treated. After treating of interior 
mortifications, the saint goes on to speak of exterior 
mortification of the appetite, of the senses of hearing 
and touch, and of the eyes. 

The book also contains a long treatise on poverty, its 
perfection, its degrees and practice, the detachment it 
involves from relatives and other persons. Closely allied 
to poverty is humility; the saint here discusses its ad- 
vantages, the nature of humility of the intellect, heart, 
and will, and patience in bearing contempt. 
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There is a beautiful chapter on fraternal charity, fol- 
lowed by one on patience, a virtue that leads to resig- 
nation to the will of God. Then follows a treatment of 
mental prayer, its necessity as well as its practice. From 
there the saint points out the importance and necessity 
of silence, solitude, and the presence of God. The topic 
of spiritual reading forms a chapter in itself. 

The True Spouse contains a long treatment on the 
frequentation of the sacraments of confession and com- 
munion. Under confession the saint has a consoling and 
practical treatise on scruples: what they are, how they 
are hurtful, their remedy and a practical application. 
Prayer and purity of intention form two more chapters. 

A work of this type would not be complete for St. 
Alphonsus unless he devoted some space to the Holy 
Mother of God. First, Alphonsus contends that no true 
servant of Mary can be lost; then he goes on to show who 
are to be considered true servants of Mary. Following 
the chapter on devotion to Mary is one on the love of 
Christ, the obligation of a religious to love Him, and the 
means of acquiring this love. 

The saint concludes his work with particular admoni- 
tions for superiors, novice mistresses, and so on. In the 
last chapter he gives a rule of life for the religious who 
desires to become a saint. This includes the treatment of 
such things as the Divine Office, hearing of Mass, exami- 
nation of conscience, necessity of banishing melancholy, 
recreation. The True Spouse even has an appendix con- 
taining such considerations as a summary of the virtues 
which the religious who wishes to become a saint should 
practice, spiritual maxims for religious, and aspirations 
of love for Christ. 

Very few books written almost exclusively for religious 
women handle such a wide and practical range of treat- 
ment. As one German translator of The True Spouse 
observes: 

This book, written as it is with great force and piety, contains 
the quintessence of ascetic theology and is a practical ex- 

ition of the virtues of the religious life. I have no hesitation 
in saying that the reader will find in it all that has been written 
by ancient and modern writers on the subject of spirituality. 
iu sums up a multitude of books and gives all that the holy 
author has developed at greater length in other writings on 
the same matters. 
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MARCEL MARCOTIE, S.J. 


Health and Holiness 


Father, it seems that for the majority of priests, a 
person suffering from neurosis is condemmed to stand 
in one spot marking time with no chance of advancing in 
the spiritual life. I take it that you are not of that opinion, 
and I am so glad. Your opinion confirms my own per- 
sonal experience and that of others who have confided in 
me. 

When a person is unbalanced in some way, one at once 
thinks that there has been some frustration in the past of 
his emotional needs. In most cases this is true. But do 
not certain neuroses grow worse because of a conflict be- 
tween the profound need of God which we experience on 
the one hand and, on the other, the behavior we are led 
to persist in, sometimes, under the influence of the 
guidance we receive? It seems to me that the more aspir- 
ing and straightforward a soul is, the more woeful can be 
certain mistakes in spiritual direction. I think that there 
is a tendency among religious and priests to make too 
little of the needs of the soul. Spiritual writers teach 
clearly that in order to reach God, the soul must proceed 
by a series of purifications suited to its spiritual progress. 
But how many spiritual advisors grasp that when the 
time comes? They seem to think that this was written 
more for initiates in the spiritual life. But I think that 

such ideas could be carried over with great profit into 
many ordinary lives. Don’t you agree? 


If! we sidestep debating certain merely incidental ele- 
ments in this letter so as to throw into relief its main 
point, the question it asks can be put thus: Does our 
sanctification depend on our psychological balance as 
well as, in some degree, on our bodily health and the 
sound condition of our nerves? Pascal, who was all his life 
a very sick and anxiety-haunted man, declared that “ill- 
ness impairs the judgement and the senses....” “If great 


1 This article is translated with permission from Relations, March, 
1961, pp. 64-66. The translation is by George Courtright. 
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illness,” he says plainly, “visibly alters them, I have no 
doubt at all that minor illnesses have a proportionate ef- 
fect.” This opinion, dictated by the personal experience 
of a man of genius who was, also, in his own way, a 
kind of saint, ought doubtless to be kept in mind. How- 
ever, recent discoveries in psychology together with the 
teaching of experience and certain data of theology lead 
us to qualify it. 

Does our relationship with God really depend upon 
our physical and psychological formation, which, while 
in us, is, for all that, not us? Are we to be marked in ad- 
vance for sanctity or for spiritual mediocrity by reason 
of our temperament, the condition of our endocrine 
glands, certain accidents of education, or traumas ex- 
perienced in the course of life which definitively open or 
close to us the approaches to Christian perfection? “The 
will of God,” says St. Paul, “is that you become saints.” 
But is this divine will concerned only with people who 
have perfectly healthy and well-balanced bodies and 
minds? Does sanctity resemble some sort of royal feast to 
which only a small number of chosen guests—great lords 
and noble ladies with impressive names—are to be in- 
vited, while the great mass of the faithful must be satis- 
fied with the crumbs of the banquet? This would be a 
surprising and rather scandalous thing. God, in His 
giving, remains free, but when once He has granted, in 
baptism, the first, essential gift (“if you knew the gift 
of God!” Jesus said to the Samaritan woman), then that 
spring of living water, which has just penetrated by grace 
into the Christian soul, must inexhaustibly “gush from his 
breast into eternal life.” For the gift of God is nothing 
else but God Himself, from whom life pours out, diffuses 
itself, and irresistibly increases in the Christian so as to 
make him achieve his full height, his complete stature in 
Christ. 

Still, we must yield to the evidence: Not all Christians 
are saints—far from it—for indeed if God’s gift is to 
produce its fruit of sanctity in the soul, the Christian 
must cooperate freely with the grace that is offered him. 
But the usual effects of original sin make this free co- 
operation very difficult for the normal Christian. Besides 
this, in many instances, the exercise of freedom is en- 
cumbered by special difficulties which render infinitely 
more unpredictable the conformity of our acts in life 
to moral standards and the higher demands of sanctity. 
“It is hard to practice Christian virtue,” Alexis Carrel 
says, “when one suffers from a glandular deficiency.” Edu- 
cators, judges, moralists, and spiritual directors realize 
today how important a role the body plays in the origin 
and development of certain kinds of moral, social, and 
spiritual weaknesses. Cartesian dualism no longer has 
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currency; we have learned to recognize and admit the 
reciprocal influence of the body and the soul on the 
physical and mental health of human beings. Psycho- 
somatic medicine, for its part, is ready to take into ac- 
count complications on the physical and bodily level 
arising from the psychic; why should not Catholic moral- 
ity and spiritual teaching, in turn, take into account the 
repercussion of sick organs and nerves upon the interior, 
psychic life? “Man,” says Pascal again, “is neither angel 
nor beast, and ill luck would have it that he who would 
play the angel plays the beast.” 

Furthermore, physical health is not alone concerned 
here. Depth psychology has shown (doubtless to the point 
of satiety) that the evolution of a religious and moral 
personality is linked to the dynamic drives of impulses 
and tendencies of instinct and emotion which we carry 
along with us from earliest infancy to adult life. Ac- 
cording as the liquidation of certain psychic conflicts has 
been more or less successful, habits and moral or spirit- 
ual attitudes assume very different characters. In certain 
instances, repression and sublimation will facilitate the 
practice of virtue and the pursuit of sanctity; in others, 
they will make virtue and holiness, at least in appearance, 
very difficult or even altogether impossible. 

Therefore, in the quest for God, the Christian must not 
only adapt himself to his nature as he finds it, but, in ad- 
dition, undergo to a degree very difficult to estimate the 
inbuilt necessities springing from the past. Why seek to 
deny it? There are ill-favored creatures who, so far from 
being naturally equipped to live a truly spiritual life, 
are not even fit to live a life in accordance with common 
morality. They will never be so thoroughly good as they 
might otherwise be simply for lack of discipline and con- 
trol and will drag along through weakness after weakness 
to the end of their lives. Their sense of judgement is 
warped, their wills debilitated: how can they aspire to 
personal holiness? Yet, is sanctification to be made de- 
pendent on the chance that one has or has not a healthy 
hormone balance, or that one is blest in one’s psycho- 
logical makeup or has been successfully educated? Some- 
times, it takes so little (a thyroid deficiency, the awkward 
or rough meddling of a teacher) to change the course of 
one’s life. “If Cleopatra’s nose had been shorter....” Is 
the longing of a Christian for sanctity to be similarly sub- 
ject to accident, to that “grain of sand in the ureter” 
which, according to Pascal, upset the whole map of 
Europe? ‘ 

To avoid so scandalous a notion, we must first take 
care to have a right idea of the meaning of sanctification. 
We must not confuse it with the attainment of purely 
human perfection or even with the moral perfection 
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which makes saints so attractive. In essence, sanctification 
is the act by which God divinizes man. This action occurs 
in the spiritual order, an order the harmonies of which 
are not necessarily echoed in the outward behavior and 
visible appearance of the man God has sanctified. In re- 
lation to this action, one’s psychological makeup is of no 
importance. Whether a man be endowed with a nature 
favorable to the acquiring of virtue or is a neurotic ob- 
sessed by the flesh or by guilt or scruples, it is enough for 
him to say “Yes” to God, to cling to Him in his soul of 
souls, beyond all temptation, all childish fear, in order 
to be swathed in divine grace and himself made divine. 
On this point, Saint Francis de Sales says: 


It is beyond question true that our souls ordinarily take on 
something of the traits and tone of our bodily lower nature. ... 
A body weakened and distracted by much pain cannot but in- 
hibit the vigor and spontaneity of the soul in its performances. 
But apt. of this is in anyway pregnticial to the spiritual 
actions of the soul. As pleasing to as such actions can be 
when done among all the pleasures of the world, they are 
even more so when done with greater trouble and pain.... 
We must not be unjust to ourselves and demand more of our- 
selves than we can do. When our bodies and our health give 
us trouble, we must, at such a time, expect of the soul only 
acts of submission and resignation and that holy union of our 
wills with the good pleasure of God, which is formed in the 
highest reaches of the soul. As for our outward actions, we 
must direct and perform them as best we can and be con- 
tent therewith, though our hearts mislike it and the going 
be slow and heavy. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that sanctity, in the 
usual sense of the word, requires certain conditions, 
which are not given to everyone. For example, an idiot 
finds himself, as such, incapable of that renunciation of 
sin and of that assent to grace which are essential in the 
spiritual life. Just as a certain healthiness of the nervous 
system is needed before the moral consciousness can un- 
fold, so, too, in the order of sanctity, a certain psychologi- 
cal healthiness is necessary before that love, thanks to 
which one renounces sin in order to give oneself utterly 
to God, can unfold. 

In what does this healthiness consist, without which 
sanctity becomes impossible—not that sanctity which 
exists in the hidden mystery of the soul but the sauctity 
we find in the faces, in the words and the actions of those 
whom we call saints? There are certain characteristics, 
certain somatic and psychological qualifications which 
are necessary so that the fruit of divine grace may grow 
and show itself in the form of Christian virtues: for ex-. 
ample, mildness, temperance, purity, brotherly love. If 
there are serious deficiencies in one’s makeup, the soul 
will struggle vainly to remain faithful; all its efforts, at 
least in appearance, will remain useless. True, in the eyes 

















of God, “who searches the reins and the heart,” all these 
struggles, endlessly abandoned and endlessly lost, will 
have contributed to the sanctification of the soul. But for 
the bystander, and often for the soul itself, hypnotized 
by its own weakness, this mysterious but real sanctifica- 
tion will never be verified. It will not even be verifiable. 
It may even happen that priests and experienced spiritual 
directors will fail to recognize the value and the merit 
of these hard-fought spiritual battles which always end 
in a checkmate. But such a lack of understanding—wit- 
ness the lives of the saints—often forms a part of the 
means God uses for the spiritual progress of souls. It is a 
kind of night added to that night in which souls struggle 
only to make the darkness darker and faith more meri- 
torious. Yet, the darker the night, the nearer, the more 
lovely the stars. “Close your eyes, and you will see! ...” 
God has a way all His own of dealing with the emptiness 
surrounding the soul. It is at the moment when He ap- 
pears to be forevermore far away that He is often closest. 
“If you had already found Me,” God says to Pascal, “you 
would not look for Me.” 

The important thing, then, is the search for God, the 
effort, as the accepted phrase is, toward sanctity while 
trying evermore in one’s life to accept the divine will, 
even when that will rules that we make our way toward 
God stumblingly, foundering in the earth like plough- 
oxen, we who were made to fly high in the heavens like 
eagles. 


There are two kinds of saints, says Father Beirnaert. There 
are the saints with ill-favored and difficult personalities, that 
mass of people ridden with anxiety, aggressiveness, and love of 
the body, all those who bear the intolerable weight of having 
been born as they were, those whose blighted hearts will al- 
ways be nothing but a knot of snakes, unlucky because they 
were born with ge faces, or because they have never been 
able to identify themselves with a father. They are those who, 
unlike St. Francis, will never in their lives charm a bird or 
pet a wolf of Gubbio; those who sin and will sin again; who 
will grieve till the day they die, not because they lost their 
temper a little but because they keep on committing the 
same filthy, unmentionable action. They are that vast crowd 
whose sanctity will never shine out in this world through their 
pocmnen ees who will rise up only on the last day to glitter, 

nally, in eternity. They are saints without the honor of the 
name. 

At their side are the saints blest with attractive personalities, 
the pure, strong, sweet saints, the model saints, the canonized 
saints and the saints fit to be canonized, saints with hearts as 
free and wide as the seashore; saints whose being, like a per- 
fectly tuned harp, forever sings out the glory of God; wonderful 
saints, who encourage the advances of grace and in whom we 
touch a grace-transfigured nature—the recognized, the cele- 
brated, the great saints, who trail a shining splendor through 
history. 

Both kinds of saints are brothers. Those saints whose per- 
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sonalities are haunted by monsters and those in whom angels 
dwell have the same basic experience, and they speak of 

and of themselves in the same words. They are of the same 
bourn, the same world; a world where the only grief is to 
find oneself so unworthy of God, and the only prppnes is to 
be loved by Him and to try to give Him love for love. For us, 
here below, they are different. Before God, they are alike. And 
we shall see this in the day of the Lord Jesus (Etudes, t. 266, 
pp. 63-64). 


Once more, pure holiness can and sometimes must 
adapt itself to certain bodily and psychological states 
which will give their stamp to the outward aspect and ac- 
tions of a Christian, without, for all that, compromising 
his inner adherence to the divine will and, therefore, 
without hurting the life of charity in him. “In the evening 
of life,” says St. John of the Cross, “we shall be judged on 
our love.” For each and all of us, it is simply a question 
of love and, therefore, of choosing, according to the meas- 
ure of freedom that has been given us, between good and 
bad, between the perfect and the imperfect. In propor- 
tion to this, God Himself comes to meet us so as to share 
His life more intimately with us, before finally bringing 
us into His beatitude. 

















THOMAS DUBAY, S.M. 


The Superior’s 
Precept and God’s Will 


One of the first propositions a tyro meets in a religious 
novitiate is one to the effect that a superior’s directive 
is “an expression of God’s will” for him. If a religious 
wishes to know what God desires of him, he need only 
listen to, accept, and execute the precepts of his superior. 
Unfortunately, this early lesson is subject to ambiguity 
and confusion. And more unfortunately, it can happen 
that the novice may embrace for life an incorrect interpre- 
tation of the ambiguity or he may simply practice reli- 
gious obedience in a perduring cloud of misunderstand- 
ing. 
Does a superior “manifest God’s will” to a subject? If 
he does, what does the expression mean? If he does not, 
ought we to modify our instruction on this facet of obe- 
dience? 

Before attempting an immediate answer to these ques- 
tions, I should like to ask the reader to consider a philo- 
sophical and theological antecedent; namely, the problem 
of how a man can conform his will to the divine will. A 
conference or retreat master can easily advise his listeners 
to conform their wills to the will of God, but to what ex- 
tent this conformity is possible and how it is to be achieved 
is not at all so simple as might appear on the surface. And 
yet a mature and accurate understanding of religious obe- 
dience would seem to require that we delve beneath the 
surface and discover what precisely we are doing when 
we obey. For the attainment of this understanding we can 
follow no better guide than St. Thomas Aquinas. 

To understand the Angelic Doctor’s doctrine on the 
precise manner in which a man is bound to conform his 
will to the divine will, we must, as Thomas does, dis- 
tinguish between what may be called a material and a 
formal conformity.1 In an act of willing we notice that 
there are two elements involved: the thing willed and the 


* Summa theologiae, 1-2, q. 19, a. 10, c. 
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motive for willing it. Willing an act of kindness, for ex- 
ample, implies first of all, the sundry components of the 
benign deed, and, secondly, the motive or reason for 
willing that deed. The activity willed (here, the kind 
deed) is called the material element, while the motive 
or the reason why (for example, love for God) is the 
formal element. 

It can happen that even when they will opposite real- 
ities two created wills can be good provided their motives 
are good, St. Thomas uses the example of the execution 
of a thief. The judge wills his death, whereas the thief’s 
wife does not will it. The wills are opposed as regards 
the material element, the fact of the execution; but they 
can both be good provided the judge wills the death for 
a good reason (the common welfare) and the wife opposes 
that death for some evil consequent on it (for example, 
harm to her family). Because the judge has care for a 
more universal good, the community, and the wife for a 
less universal one, her family, both can will opposites 
and yet be good as long as their reasons are worthy. The 
reader will understand that we are not suggesting that 
any action at all may become morally good merely by the 
presence of a good motive. A man may not steal five 
dollars in order to buy his wife an anniversary gift. We 
are simply stating that two wills can at times be opposed 
regarding one action and yet both be willing rightly. 

We are now in a position to apply this principle to our 
problem of conformity to God’s will. As St. Thomas 
points out, God as the Maker and Governor of the whole 
universe knows and wills whatever He wills under the 
aspect\of the universal good, which is His very goodness. 
A created will, on the other hand, knows some particular 
good and sometimes wills it for some reason that is good 
on a particular scale but not good from the point of view 
of the more universal. For example, the avoidance of a 
spanking is a good from the particular or limited aspect 
of a child’s physical well being, but its administration 
may be better from the universal and wider aspect of his 
whole welfare and that of the family. 

In order for a man to will well some particular good 
he must refer it somehow to the universal good; that is, 
to God. This referral, this motivation to the last end is 
the formal element in willing and must be present in a 
volitional act in order for that act to be rightly ordered. 
A man, therefore, conforms his will to the divine will 
when he refers all that he does to God, since God Himself 
refers all to His own glory. This is a formal conformity 
and must always be present in a human act. A man, how- 
ever, need not and cannot always materially conform his 
will to the divine will as regards particular acts. It is 
sufficient that those particular acts be good in themselves 
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and be referred to God, for in so acting man is operating 
as God wants him to operate, even though God may not 
actually will this or that particular act. Hence, a material 
conformity to the divine will is not always required or 
even possible. 

Why do we say that a material conformity to God’s 
will is not always required or even possible? The reason 
is simple. We often do not know what God wills as re- 
gards particular acts. We surely know that He wills us to 
do all for His sake, but that is a formal conformity, the 
ordering of all to Him. On the other hand, we frequently 
do not know whether He prefers us to do one thing rather 
than another. I know He wants me to tell the truth when 
I am rightly questioned, but I do not know with certitude 
whether in ten minutes I should still be writing or visit- 
ing the Blessed Sacrament. I know He wants me to obey 
canon law and my religious rule, but I may not know 
whether He really desires that I make this or that ex- 
ception to them. 

“What ought I to do in these cases? I should use my 
reason, follow the principles of sound ascetical theology, 
and exercise the virtue of supernatural prudence. God 
undoubtedly wills that I do these latter, but the fact re- 
mains that once I have made my decision there may or 
may not be a material conformity between my will and 
His. Such, however, is quite a satisfactory situation pro- 
vided that what I do is good and is ordered to Him. In 
other words, material conformity may be lacking, but 
formal conformity may not. 


Application to Religious Obedience 


Can we, then, say that a religious superior manifests 
the will of God when he gives a directive to his subjects? 
Surely, if the superior merely reiterates a precept of the 
natural or divine laws, he is indicating the divine will, 
but he is hardly manifesting it. That will is usually al- 
ready manifested to the subject, remotely by human rea- 
son or supernatural revelation, and proximately by in- 
struction he has received. As regards other matters (and 
they are commonly practical ones) the superior cannot be 
said to manifest the divine intention for the obvious rea- 
son that he does not know what the divine intention is. 
If Father Superior tells Father Jones to suspend convert 
instruction classes during the summer, he is not neces- 
sarily manifesting God’s will to Father Jones. Short of a 
private revelation Father Superior cannot know with 
certitude whether God really desires that suspension or 
not. All he can do is use his experience, reason, and 
supernatural prudence in coming to a decision and then 
hope he is doing what God wants. When Mother Pro- 
vincial assigns Sister Alice to teaching rather than to 
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nursing, Mother is not necessarily declaring the divine 
mind, because God may actually know that Sister Alice 
is better fitted to be a nurse. I would say, then, that, 
simply speaking, a religious superior does not manifest 
God’s will when he issues a command. 

In an improper sense, however, the superior may be 
said to manifest God’s will in his precept insofar as God 
wishes the subject to carry out what His representative 
has commanded. While it is true that the fulfillment of 
this command is willed by God, yet the command itself 
does not properly manifest anything but the superior’s 
intention. I think it would be more correct to say that by 
his precept a superior gives his subject the opportunity 
to do God’s will, that is, to obey. It would seem wise, 
therefore, not to use this expression in an improper sense 
because it is misleading and confusing. There is no mani- 
festation of what we may cali the content of God’s will. 

By his obedience, then, a religious conforms his will 
formally to the divine will when he orders his obedience 
to the divine glory through the virtue of charity. There 
is, secondly, a material conformity insofar as God wills 
this precept to be carried out. There may or may not be, 
thirdly, a material conformity as regards the content of 
the precept. 

The reader will notice that our whole position on the 
superior’s inability to manifest with certitude the con- 
tent of the divine will rests on his ignorance of that will. 
How can we establish that ignorance? Really, it needs no 
establishing because it is obvious on a moment’s reflec- 
tion. St. Thomas himself saw no difficulty about the 
matter. “Although we cannot know a proper end, we can 
know the ultimate end from whom issues all the goodness 
found in proximate ends, so that we may direct all we do 
to God, who made all things for Himself.”? “The just on 
earth, whose will clings to the divine goodness, and yet 
do not so perfectly contemplate it (as the blessed do) that 
they cleatly see the ordering of every action to it, are 
conformed to the divine will as regards those things whose 
character they perceive... .”8 The Saint’s last remark is 
most clear: “In particulars we do not know what God 
wills, and as regards these we are not bound to conform 
our will to the divine will.” 

St. Thomas readily admits our ignorance of the divine 
will in many details of human life, the proximate ends as 
he calls them. We need only apply his thought to reli- 
gious obedience and we have the basis on which our 
above explanation rests. 

But can a superior because of his sharing in the divine 


21 Sententiae, d. 48, q. 1, a. 3, ad 6; see also article 4. 
® De veritate, q. 23, a. 8, c. 
“ Summa theologiae, 1-2, q. 19, a. 10, ad 1. 
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ruling authority somehow claim to set forth what we have 
called the content of the divine will? I think not. No 
man, be he superior, equal, or inferior, can rightly claim 
to manifest the mind of God unless God in some way re- 
veals His mind and ratifies the claim. God’s mind is God 
and He is unsearchable. Hence, if a mere man may be 
said to make known God’s mind or His will, that man 
must have some divine assurance that such is the case. 
Does the religious superior have this assurance when he 
directs his subordinates in the observance of their vows 
and constitutions? 

The teaching Church, the Roman Pontiff and the 
bishops in union with him, certainly enjoy this assurance 
when they intend to bind in their authentic teaching (See 
Mt 16: 16-19; 18:18; Lk 10:16; Jn 20:21). But does a re- 
ligious superior as such share in these divine commissions 
in any way that would permit him to claim that he, too, 
reflects the divine will in his decisions? We may note, 
first of all, that on the one hand a religious superior, qua 
talis, does not possess any special teaching authority in 
the Church. On the other, Pius XII made it clear that the 
ruling power of religious superiors is a participation in 
the divinely received ruling power of the Supreme Pontiff 
himself. Speaking to the superiors general of orders and 
to other religious superiors, the Holy Father remarked 
that “you have been appointed to a certain participation 
in Our apostolic office,” and then enlarged his thought: 
“Thus in this part of Our office, most beloved sons, 
delegating to you some of Our supreme jurisdiction, 
either directly by the code of canon law or by your insti- 
tutes and their rules approved by Us, and setting the 
foundations of your power which is called ‘dominative,’ 
We have assumed you as sharers in Our supreme office. 
Hence, it is that We are very much concerned that you 
exercise your authority according to Our mind and that 
of the Church.”’> Does this participation in the apostolic 
governing power give a religious superior some capability 
to manifest God’s will? 

To answer this last question we must distinguish be- 
tween a mere ruling power and a teaching power. Even 
the Church herself does not claim infallibility in as- 
pects of her universal laws unconnected with doctrine, 
and therefore, she does not claim in them to be represent- 
ing what we have been terming the content of the divine 
mind. In setting twenty-four years as the minimum age 
for the reception of the priesthood even the Holy See 
would not claim that it knows the content of the divine 
mind on that question. While God may conceivably 
prefer some other age limitation, yet it is His will that 


® Translated from L’osservatore romano, February 12, 1958, p. 1. 
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bishops obey the Church’s actual determination of 
twenty-four -years. 

If the hierarchy itself, divinely endowed with a right 
to govern men to eternal life, cannot at times be sure that 
its laws express exactly the divine preference, it can come 
as a surprise to no one that we deny any such certainly 
to a religious superior who merely participates in the 
Church’s ruling authority on a delegated basis. When a 
provincial superior of religious men appoints a priest to 
the mission band or when a local superior of religious 
women directs a sister to wax the floors on Saturday 
morning, it is not objectively sure that the priest is best 
suited for mission work or that the sister ought not rather 
be doing background reading in her teaching field. Yet 
it remains true that both the priest and the sister may be 
sure that God wills them to give missions and wax the 
floors respectively. While the two superiors may not® 
have manifested the content of the divine will, both of 
them have issued directives that God, as a matter of fact, 
wants implemented by two religious who have received 
two specific precepts. 

Even though the religious superior does rule through 
a participation in a divinely-given governing authority, 
he has nonetheless received no divine assurance that his 
commands are always going to conform to the objective 
truth of things. The subject, then, sees God in his supe- 
rior not in the sense that the superior’s word must be 
taken as God’s own word, but only in the sense that the 
superior’s command is given by one who has God's 
authority to give it. The distinction is important. On the 
one‘ hand it obviates the untenable conclusion that a re- 
ligious superior is immune from error in his decisions as 
superior, and on the other it preserves the necessary 
postulate that a superior’s precept is given on no mere 
human basis. 

In view of what we have said one could hardly miss 
the conclusion that a religious superior ought to weigh 
carefully the directives he gives. Even though it would 
be unreasonable to expect him to be objectively right in 
each of his decisions, yet he should make every effort 
consonant with the gravity of the matter to be objectively 
right. Because he rules with a divinely authorized delega- 
tion, he should take care that his directives be as closely 
in accord with the divine intentions as possible. Reli- 
gious government by whim, directives issued by worldly 
prudence, commands based on favoritism, prejudice, or 
misinformation are wholly unbecoming in men and 
women who rule in such wise that their precepts some- 
* Our use of the word “may” indicates naturally enough that the 


two superiors may, as a matter of fact, be indicating the content of 
the divine will. “May not” suggests also “may.” 
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how flow from a divine authorization. Traits of the good 
superior, then, most assuredly include supernatural pru- 
dence, a personal selflessness, and a willingness to take 
and follow counsel. 

We must note correlatively that what we have said 
in this article does not absolve a subject from a perfect 
obedience to his superior. The fact that God may not 
“agree” that the decision contained in a particular com- 
mand is the wisest of all choices does not mean that the 
subject does well in refusing an obedience of execution, 
will, and intellect (the last, insofar as it is possible). In 
other words, our discussion is meant to clarify, not to 
damage the perfection of our obedience. 
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Documents 


In this article those documents will be summarized 
which appeared in Acta Apostolicae Sedis during June 
and July, 1961. All page references in the article will be 
to the 1961 Acta (v. 53). 


A New Encyclical 


On May 15, 1961 (pp. 401-64), Pope John XXIII is- 
sued a new encyclical, Mater et Magistra (Mother and 
Teacher), to commemorate the seventieth anniversary 
of Pope Leo XIII’s encyclical on social matters, Rerum 
Novarum. In the introduction to his encyclical, the Pope 
observed that just as Christ, though primarily interested 
in the spiritual welfare of men, was also concerned with 
their material welfare, so also the Church takes care of 
the spiritual good of men without neglecting their ma- 
terial, economic, and cultural needs. 

Passing to the first of the four parts into which the 
encyclical is divided, His Holiness sketched the evils of 
the economic and social situation of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, evils which occasioned Rerum Novarum. The Holy 
Father then listed the chief principles of Catholic social 
doctrine as laid down by Leo XIII and as afterwards en- 
larged and amplified by Pius XI and Pius XII. 

In the second part of Mater et Magistra, the Vicar of 
Christ took up and developed certain points of the teach- 
ing found in Leo XIII’s document. While the economic 
order, he pointed out, is the creation of the personal 
initiative of private citizens, still the State must see to it 
that economic development benefits all the citizens. This, 
however, must be done in accordance with the principle 
of subsidiarity enunciated by Pius XI in Quadragesimo 
Anno, a principle which protects the personal initiative 
of individual persons. In this connection the Pontiff con- 
sidered the matter of modern economic and social plan- 
ning which involves public authorities in matters as 
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crucial as the care of health or the controlling of pro- 
fessional careers. Such planning, he remarked, brings 
many advantages and satisfies many personal rights; how- 
ever, it also makes juridical control of human relations 
more detailed and creates an atmosphere which makes 
initiative and responsibility difficult. Hence, such plan- 
ning should be realized in such a way as to draw from it 
all its advantages and to remove or restrain its disadvan- 
tages. 

Pope John then turned to consider the question of the 
remuneration to be given to workers. All workers, he af- 
firmed, should be given a wage that allows them to live a 
truly human life and to face with dignity their family 
responsibilities. Other factors, however, must also be 
considered: the worker's effective contribution to produc- 
tion, the economic state of the enterprise, the require- 
ments of the common good both of the country and of 
the entire world. 

The economic wealth of a people, the Pontiff went on 
to say, must not be judged merely by its total aggregate 
wealth, but also by its efficacious distribution throughout 
the entire populace. One of the most desirable ways of 
achieving this distribution is to permit the workers 
to participate in the ownership of the enterprise. One 
last necessity for a just economic system was underscored 
by the Pope when he observed that if the structure of an 
economic system is such that it compromises human dig- 
nity by systematically removing a sense of responsibility 
and of initiative in the worker, then the system is un- 
just, even though through it riches are accumulated and 
distributed according to the rules of justice and equity. 
Hence the continuing importance today of artisan and co- 
operative enterprises. And in large enterprises, workers 
should have an active part, the enterprise becoming a 
real community with relations between employer and 
employee marked by mutual appreciation, understand- 
ing, and co-operation and by a mutual grasp of the en- 
terprise not merely as a source of income but as the ful- 
fillment of a duty and the rendering of a service. Workers, 
he said, should not be reduced to being merely executors 
of work, entirely passive in regard to decisions that regu- 
late their activity. Here the Pope stressed the desirability 
of associations of workers and the need that the influence 
of workers should be extended beyond the limits of their 
individual productive units. 

The Holy Father turned next to the matter of private 
property, observing that the modern growth of the dis- 
tinction between the ownership of capital and the man- 
agement of the larger economic entities, the increase of 
social insurance and security, and the greater confidence 
in income and rights from labor rather than from capital 
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do not diminish the natural right of private ownership. 
This right, he said, is founded on the priority of individ- 
ual human beings as compared with society, is necessary 
for free and personal initiative in the economic field, 
and prevents the stifling of freedom. Not only must 
the right to private property be recognized; equally neces- 
sary is the recognition of the natural right of its effective 
distribution among all social classes; added to this must 
be the acknowledgement that a social function is intrinsi- 
cally linked with the right of private property, for the 
goods of the earth have been destined by God for the 
worthy support of all human beings. 

In the third part of the encyclical, Pope John took up a 
consideration of new socio-economic problems that face 
the modern world. First among these is the extensive exo- 
dus of farm populations to urban centers. While many 
reasons lie behind this exodus, the Pope pointed out 
that among these reasons is the fact that the farm sector 
lags behind other sectors in productivity of labor and in 
living standards. Hence public authorities should see that 
essential services (education, roads, utilities, and so forth) 
in the country are suitably developed. Improved produc- 
tion methods and selective agriculture should be encour- 
aged. In the assessment of taxes, it should be remembered 
that in farming returns come slowly and are exposed to 
greater risks; the same considerations should lead to a 
special credit policy for farmers. Social security and in- 
surance systems should not give farmers allowances sub- 
stantially lower than those granted to industrial and other 
sectors; there should be an effective system to protect farm 
prices. At the same time, rural workers should keep in 
mind the rights and interests of other types of workers 
as well as those of the common good. They should con- 
ceive their work both as a vocation and as a mission, as 
a call from God and as a contribution to human civili- 
zation. 

The Holy Father next took up the matter of relations 
between developed and underdeveloped countries. Hu- 
man solidarity as well as the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body forbids that political communities with abundant 
resources remain indifferent to the misery and hunger 
of underdeveloped areas. Countries with an excess of 
consumer goods, especially farm products, should give 
emergency aid to the indigent and needy of other coun- 
tries. This, however, should be accompanied by scientific, 
technical, and financial help to remove the causes of 
underdevelopment. In the execution of this aid, social 
progress should grow simultaneously with economic 
progress, the native characteristics of the country should 
be respected, and political interestedness—another name 
for colonialism—should be avoided. In giving such aid, it 




















should always be remembered that technology, economic 
development, and material well-being are and must re- 
main secondary to spiritual values. At this point the 
Pontiff showed how the entrance of the Church into a 
country has always resulted in social and economic better- 
ment. 

With regard to the problem of the increase in popula- 
tion and the sufficiency of means of sustenance, the Vicar 
of Christ remarked that in a view of the world as a whole 
there does not seem to be—at least for the moment and 
the near future—a great difficulty. In any case there is 
no need for solutions such as birth control which offend 
the moral order established by God. Even in individual 
countries and regions where there is an actual dispro- 
portion between population and means of sustenance, 
such means can not be used. The true solution is to be 
found only in economic development and in social prog- 
ress brought about in a moral atmosphere. “A provident 
God,” he stated, “grants sufficient means to the human 
race to solve in dignified fashion even the many and del- 
icate problems attendant upon the transmission of life.” 

The last of the problems to be considered by the Pope 
was that of world co-operation. All problems of any 
importance, he began, present today supranational and 
often world dimensions. Hence the different political 
communities can not solve such problems on their own 
and by themselves; accordingly there is a need for mutual 
understanding; such understanding, however, is pre- 
vented today because of the mistrust and fear among 
nations. This mistrust exists because some political 
leaders do not recognize the existence of a moral order 
that is based on God. And without God, concluded the 
Pontiff, science and technology are powerless to con- 
struct a civilization. 

In the fourth and last part of the encyclical, the Pope 
insisted that whatever technical and economic progress 
there may be, there will be neither justice nor peace in 
the world until men return to a sense of their dignity 
as creatures and sons of God. This is why the Church 
is a herald of a way of life that is ever modern. From 
her doctrine of the sacred dignity of the individual, she 
has drawn a social teaching that takes into consideration 
the realities of human nature, the various dimensions of 
the temporal order, and the characteristics of contem- 
porary society. This social teaching, he said, is an integral 
part of the Christian conception of life and should be 
known, spread, and put into observance by all Catholics. 
The execution of this doctrine will be the work especially 
of the laity whom, in the concluding sections of the en- 
cyclical, the Pontiff urges to remain close to the doctrine 
of Christ and His Church. 
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Miscellaneous Documents 


On July 22, 1960 (pp. 341-43), Pope John issued an 
apostolic constitution establishing an exarchate for 
Ukranians of the Byzantine Rite living in France. The see 
of the exarch will be in Paris and he will be a suffragan 
of the archbishop of Paris; the power of the exarch will 
be exercised cumulatively with that of the local ordinaries 
of France. On the same day (pp. 343-44) a similar exarch- 
ate was established for those of the Armenian Rite living 
in France. On April 23, 1961 (pp. 314-18), His Holiness 
spoke to members of various Oriental rites, expressing 
his admiration for the grandeur of Eastern Christianity 
and the hope that it will find in the Pope “the sweetness 
of David and the wisdom of Solomon.” On Pentecost, 
May 21, 1961 (pp. 358-62), His Holiness delivered an al- 
locution after he had consecrated fourteen missionary 
bishops from Africa, America, and Asia. He told his 
listeners that the new bishops were the flowers of the new 
churches of Africa and Asia, urged the new bishops to 
study the cultures and histories of their peoples and to 
work and pray that these be benefited by the redemption, 
and recalled the centenary of the death of Bishop de 
Mazenod, founder of the Oblates of Mary Immaculate, 
one of the great names in the modern renaissance of 
mission activity. On November 24, 1960 (pp. 346-50), the 
Holy Father issued an apostolic constitution establishing 
the hierarchy in Vietnam with a division into three 
ecclesiastical provinces. 

On May 27, 1961 (p. 388), the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites issued a declaration according to which a ferial of 
the fourth class is never to be commemorated in a festive 
or votive Mass, even though it be a conventual one. 
Accordingly the following numbers of the new code of 
rubrics are to be modified to read: 


N. 26. All ferials not mentioned in Nos. 23-25 are ferials 
of the fourth class; these are never commemorated. 

N. 289. [At the beginning] On all ferials of the fourth class 
... there may be said without a commemoration 
of the ferial... 

N. 299. [Second part] On other ferials the Mass of the pre- 
ceding Sunday is said unless the rubrics provide 
otherwise. 

On May 11, 1961, the Feast of the Ascension (pp. 289- 
95), Pope John XXIII solemnly canonized Blessed Mary 
Bertilla Boscardin (1888-1922), virgin, of the School 
Sisters of St. Dorothy, Daughters of the Sacred Hearts. Her 
feast day is to be kept on October 22. In the homily after 
the canonization, the Holy Father pointed out that the 
new saint is a lesson to the great and wise of this world, 
for she achieved greatness through humility and heroism 




















through hidden sacrifice. He also stated that her sanctity 
was founded on her family where she learned the secret 
of constancy, on her catechism which taught her true 
wisdom, and on her religious vocation which allowed her 
to give herself entirely to God and to her neighbor. On 
April 26, 1961 (pp. 381-85), the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites affirmed the heroic virtue of the venerable Servant 
of God, Leonard Murialdo (1828-1900), professed priest 
and founder of the Pious Society of St. Joseph. On the 
same day (pp. 385-88), the congregation also affirmed the 
heroic virtue of the venerable Servant of God, Gertrude 
Comensoli (1847-1903), foundress of the Sacramentine 
Sisters. 

On April 21, 1961 (pp. 308-14), the Holy Father ad- 
dressed the First National Italian Congress for Ecclesiasti- 
cal Vocations. He laid great stress on the influence of 
priests on vocations, the importance of seminaries for the 
developing of the human and Christian virtues of future 
priests, and the need to labor with discretion and zeal 
for the increase of vocations. On March 25, 1961 (pp. 
371-80), the Sacred Congregation of Religious issued an 
instruction and statutes to govern extern sisters of 
monasteries of nuns. A complete translation of this docu- 
ment will be given in a later issue of the REviEw. 

On May 3, 1961 (pp. 318-21), the Pontiff addressed 
the World Union of Catholic Women’s Organizations 
asking them to work for the success of the coming Council 
and urging them to give in the midst of a materialistic 
world a witness of total fidelity to the Gospel. On May 12, 
1961 (pp. 323-27), he addressed a French Catholic Action 
group on the primacy of the supernatural life, the need 
for fraternal cooperation among Catholics, and the ideal 
of service to the Church. 

On March 15, 1961 (pp. 299-303), a convention was 
signed between the Holy See and Bolivia concerning a 
military vicariate for the latter. On May 5, 1961 (pp. 363- 
64), the Pontiff delivered an allocution to Queen Eliza- 
beth II of England; on May 26, 1961 (pp. 363-64), to the 
municipal officials of Paris; and on June 8, 1961 (pp: 364- 


66), to the King and Queen of Belgium. 
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Taped Conferences 


The proposal of Sister Mary Janet (REVIEW FoR ReE- 
Licious, 1961, pp. 124-27) for a program of taped con- 
ferences for religious has already been implemented in 
Canada. For the last five years such tapes have been made 
there for the benefit of French-speaking religious. Now 
the same service is being offered in English. Information 
on these tapes can be secured by writing: 


The Catholic Centre 
University of Ottawa 


1 Stewart Street 


Ottawa 2, Canada 
A similar program of taped conferences for religious is 


also available in Australia from: 


Voice of the Centre 
Oblate Catholic Centre 


P.O. Box 19 


Penshurst 


N.S.W., Australia 


According to a letter to the Review from Father D. 
O’Donnell, O.M.I., director of the centre, any religious 
body wishing to establish a similar series in the United 
States can contact the Australian centre to negotiate the 
transfer of copyright on any or all of the Australian 
series. 


Distribution of Priests in the World 


Commentarium pro religiosis, 1961, pages 223-27, gives 
an informative survey of the distribution of priests 
throughout the world. The survey, based on the 1960 
Pontificio annuario, covers all regions of the world except 
those dominated by Communism. According to the sur- 
vey, Europe has a total of 241,896 priests of whom 
180,678 are diocesan priests, the remaining 61,218 being 
religious. These priests serve a total of 200,304,868 
Catholics (out of a total population of 354,057,313); in 
Europe, accordingly, there is one priest for every 828 
Catholics. The total population of Asia (China excluded) 
is 845,509,264 of whom 32,503,414 are Catholics. To serve 
these Catholics there are 11,210 diocesan priests and 8,592 
religious priests, making a total of 19,802 priests; this 
means one priest for every 1,643 Asian Catholics. Africa 
with 3,530 diocesan priests and 10,706 regular priests, has 
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a total of 14,236 serving 22,665,749 Catholics, an average 
of one priest for every 1,593 Catholics. North America’s 
74,692,035 Catholics are served by 74,084 priests, 47,767 of 
whom are diocesan, the rest being religious. The continent 
as a whole has one priest for every 1,008 Catholics. This 
average, however, fails to point up the lack of priests in 
Mexico. While the United States has one priest for every 
514 Catholics and Canada has one for every 694, Mexico 
has one priest for every 4,965 Catholics. Central America 
with a total population of 29,312,295 of whom 25,912,997 
are Catholics has 1,476 diocesan priests and 2,483 re- 
ligious priests, an average of 6,040 Gatholics per priest. 
For the 125,516,720 Catholics of South America, there are 
12,047 diocesan priests and 15,406 religious priests, a 
distribution of one priest for every 4,572 Catholics. 
Oceania has a total population of 17,047,815 inhabitants, 
3,093,326 being Catholics. Available for these Catholics 
are 2,663 diocesan and 2,246 religious priests—one priest 
for every 630 Catholics. In the entire world (again exclud- 
ing Communist countries) there is a total population of 
1,826,487,404 of whom 482,789,109 are Catholics. For 
these there are 386,339 priests, 259,271 diocesan and 
126,968 regular. The five countries with the greatest 
number of Catholics per priest are all in the Central 
America region: Guatemala (10,064), Honduras (9,643), 
the Dominican Republic (9,084), Cuba (7,740), and El 
Salvador (7,422). The five countries with the least number 
of Catholics per priest are the following: Iceland (75), 
Finland (108), Norway (124), Japan (181), and Turkey 
(192). 


Summer School Announcements 


Review For Reticious will be happy to print in its 
pages as many announcements as it can of summer schools 
and institutes of particular interest to men and women 
religious. Copy for such announcements should be sent 
to the Review at St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kansas. 
Copy for the March, 1962, issue should arrive by Decem- 
ber 15, 1961; for the May, 1962, issue by February 15, 1962; 
and for the July, 1962, issue by April 15, 1962. 
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Has the Holy See ever approved the method of elect- 
ing provincial delegates to the general chapter without 
the necessity of a provincial chapter, as described by you 
in the Review For Re icious, July, 1951, 192-93? 

The provincial superior is a member of the chapter in 
virtue of his office. The elected delegates from a province 
to the general chapter are almost always two, most rarely 
three or four; and they are practically always elected in a 
provincial chapter. It is possible to eliminate the neces- 
sity of a provincial chapter by the following system. 
Those of active voice assemble in each house under the 
presidency of their local superior. Each vocal writes on 
the one ballot the names of the two (three, four) religious 
that he elects as delegates to the general chapter. The 
local superior encloses these in an envelope together with 
his own vote, seals the envelope in the presence of the 
vocals, and immediately forwards it to the provincial 
superior or the superior general, according to the constitu- 
tions. A meeting of the provincial or general council is 
held after all the envelopes have been received; and at 
this meeting the votes are counted, examined, and re- 
corded. The two (three, four) religious with the highest 
number of votes are the delegates; those with the next 
highest number of votes are in order the substitute dele- 
gates. 

It is difficult to see why this simple method is not 
preferable when the only business of a provincial chapter 
is to elect the delegates to the general chapter. The Holy 
See had approved such a system in the past. The Con- 
stitutions of the Sisters of Charity of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, Dubuque, Iowa, bearing the latest approval date 
of 1927, state in article 179: “At an appointed time, each 
sister professed of perpetual vows will write the names of 
those whom she judges to be the most suitable as dele- 
gates. These secret ballots of the sisters, enclosed in an 
envelope by the local superior in the presence of all the 
sisters of the house, are sent to the respective provincial 
superiors. ...The four sisters who have obtained a rela- 
tive majority of the number of suffrages will be dele- 
gates to the general chapter....” The Constitutions of 
the Sisters Adorers of the Most Precious Blood, Ruma, 
Illinois; Columbia, Pennsylvania; Wichita, Kansas, whose 
latest approval date is 1934, state in article 302: “Every 
sister, including the local superior, will write two names 
upon the ballot. ... The ballots, filled out and folded by 
the individual sisters, are collected by the local superior, 
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enclosed in an envelope in the presence of all the sisters, 
and immediately forwarded by mail to the superior 
general.” 

A few years ago, the Sacred Congregation of Religious 
replied to a request for a change in the constitutions that 
this system was not according to the practice of the Sacred 
Congregation. The evident sense of the reply was that the 
system was not in conformity with the practice of the 
Sacred Congregation at the time of the reply. I believe 
that the Sacred Congregation would be more inclined to 
a favorable hearing of this request if reasons are added 
for the adoption of the simpler system. 

Such reasons can be readily found. A provincial 
chapter brings together superiors and delegates from the 
entire province. It thus entails the suspension of other 
works by the members at least for the duration of the 
chapter and also the expenditure of a sufficient amount 
of money for travel. The latter consideration is of no 
small moment in religious institutes, particularly of 
brothers and sisters. It is a safe presumption that religious 
institutes are so poor that economy is a basic principle 
of conduct. The expenses thus avoided could make pos- 
sible other meetings of all or many of the members of 
the province that would be much more valuable, for ex- 
ample, of the religious engaged in educational, hospital, 
or institutional work; institutes on the spiritual life, 
formation, and other current topics of vital interest 
to religious; meetings of local superiors, of principals, 
deans, administrators of hospitals, treasurers, and so 
forth. 

In a few institutes, the provincial chapter also decides 
on the proposals that are to be submitted to the chapter 
of affairs in the general chapter. An equally small num- 
ber of institutes have a provincial chapter of affairs, whose 
authority is to treat of the more important spiritual 
and temporal matters that concern the province as a 
whole. The constitutions add that such enactments have 
no force unless confirmed by the superior general and his 
council. In a very small number of institutes, this con- 
firmation appertains to the general chapter. The latter 
appears to be a strange provision since the government of 
a province as such does not appertain to the general 
chapter. 

These two matters within the competence of the pro- 
vincial chapters of some institutes can be taken care of 
in other ways. The disciplinary and financial enactments 
can be procured by the exercise of the right of repre- 
sentation to higher superiors, especially at the time of the 
provincial and general visitations. Every religious of 
perpetual vows can be given the right of making pro- 
posals directly to the general chapter; and, apart from 
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such a right, nothing forbids any individual religious 
from suggesting to the provincial superior or any of the 
provincial delegates the matters that he believes should 
be proposed to the general chapter (REviEw For RE- 
Licious, [1951], 192-93). 


Will you please give us some practical instruction on 
the practice of kneeling to a superior when entering or 
withdrawing from a room, going out of the house or 
returning, and so forth, and of the necessity of pre- 
senting old and worn garments before being supplied 
with new ones? 


The customs of any institute should be intelligent, 
adult, conformed to the nationality and place, and, 
above all, productive of solid interior virtue. The interior 
reverence that a religious is to have for his superiors 
should be manifested in his external deportment and 
speech. Exaggerated observances are neither necessary 
nor conducive to this interior reverence, especially if they 
are foreign to an age and nationality. Kneeling on 
meeting or leaving a superior, bowing from the waist 
when encountering him, kneeling when talking to him, 
and kissing the hand of a superior fall clearly, in my 
judgment, under the heading of exaggerated observances. 
The presenting of old and worn garments before being 
supplied with new ones is not an adult practice. Customs 
should be intelligent. As one sister writes: “During the 
chapel ceremonies, silver jubilarians are presented with 
large silver canes. Nowadays, silver jubilarians are not 
old.” She adds: “A novena to the Infant of Prague is con- 
ducted all year round, not excepting the Lenten season 
and Holy Week. The Infant must wear a pink dress dur- 
ing the novena for efficacy.” I know that such customs 
do not exist in all institutes of sisters, but beware of say- 
ing that these or similar customs do not exist in many 
institutes of religious women. Are these customs adult, 
intelligent, even sensible? Another sister adds: “To roll 
down the long wide sleeves to the finger tips each time 
one goes to the chapel is indeed a grave inconvenience. 
Surely, it doesn’t give God any greater glory by wearing 
the sleeves down, and especially in hot weather. One 
thinks more of the sleeves than putting one’s mind and 
heart up to God.” Some sisters have to wear these long 
sleeves also when teaching. As has been hopefully asked 
in the Review For RE icious, why are long sleeves neces- 
sary? If modesty is their reason for existence, and I can 
think of no other, aren’t the inner sleeves that reach to 
the hand more than sufficient for modesty? 

I have heard of a sister who, when home for the death 
of a relative, had all her meals on the porch. Her rule 
did not permit her to eat with seculars. It is not intelli- 
gent to forbid religious absolutely to eat with seculars, 
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in a public place, in dining cars, or when visiting. I have 
also heard of sisters who had to go hungry the entire 
day, even habitually, because of such customs. Nor is it 
intelligent to forbid sisters ever to enter a convent of 
another institute without the express permission of a 
superior. Laws, and this includes the laws and customs 
of any religious institute, should be reasonable. If customs 
of the state of perfection must be of the nature of those 
listed above, then sanctity either finds us odd or makes 
us odd. To repeat what we have said almost numberless 
times: any custom, practice, or observance that is queer, 
odd, peculiar, or artificial is evidently wrong, simply 
because you will never find such a quality in the model 
of all sanctity, Jesus Christ. Practices of this nature have 
caused a few authors to express rather harsh condemna- 
tions, for example: “An old bachelor or an old maid 
is someone who has enclosed himself or herself in an ego- 
tistical sterility out of which life cannot come. His voca- 
tion has stopped short, like that of a religious entangled 
in routine, or of the wife who knows only how to be 
jealous.” Suzanne Fouche, “Vocation to Celibacy,” in 
The Vocation of the Single Woman, with introduction 
by A. M. Carré (New York: Kenedy, 1960), 119. 

A much more serious danger or rather actual harm is 
revealed by unintelligent and excessive customs, which is 
that they are identified with sanctity. This error im- 
mediately leads to their multiplication and obstinate 
retention. The tragic consequence is a lowered emphasis 
and even an almost total exclusion of the interior life. 
A sincere religious life devoid of an interior life is not 
an impossibility. Sincerity does not exclude error; count- 
less people are very wrong but equally sincere. The words 
of two authors in another context are applicable here: 
“Dom Chautard aptly wrote that whoever reduces the 
religious life to a collection of severe laws, to a hard life 
of renunciation, to a rough and dry asceticism has not 
understood it at all. In a life that is sincerely and deeply 
religious, Christ is everything; the rest is a premise, a 
necessary condition. We are to love along with our vows 
the religious asceticism that arises from them and is done 
for them. We are to elevate our vision to the sublimity of 
the religious life, not empty it of content, make it in- 
significant and trivial; we would then have lost our prin- 
cipal reason for being religious.” Reverend Giulio Man- 
delli, Directives and Desires of the Holy See for the States 
of Perfection, 45. “In teaching religious-to-be, it is not 
beside the point to remark that many religious lack this 
unity in their lives and also come to think that their state 
exacts nothing more of them than the mere following of 
a routine in certain formalities outlined for them by the 
mind of somebody else. If such persons think at all, 
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they must begin to wonder why they remain at a stand- 
still in the spiritual life; why their minds are dull to the 
higher things of the spirit; why they find themselves, 
perhaps after many years in the religious life, no further 
advanced than they were on the day they made their 
profession. They may have the obvious and quite natural 
feeling of leading a kind of pleasant existence. But if they 
stand up to themselves, they must conclude that theirs 
is not an interior life but rather a kind of inner vegeta- 
tion.... What is that routine existence? It is described 
better than defined. It is the habit of rising promptly at 
the stroke of the bell, reciting their prayers and going 
through their meditation, being present at Mass, fulfilling 
their charge with diligence of a natural kind, listening 
to the reading of spiritual books, spending the assigned 
time for the particular examination, making their visits 
to the Blessed Sacrament, saying their beads, feeling that 
they are fairly even with others in practicing what they 
call virtue, dutifully going to bed, getting up the 
next morning and starting the round again. Yet it is 
possible for them in all this to have no vitalizing prin- 
ciple that would bind all their efforts together as so many 
parts of one whole; that would be a dynamic force 
through their devotions and practices to lead them ever 
closer to their vocational ideal. Without that unifying 
principle, their lives may become merely a natural drag- 
ging out of a round of practices. It is possible for them to 
live a long time in the religious life without being truly 
religious. ... Christ must be made the central motive 
ideal in all religious effort if unity is to be attained in 
the spiritual life. He must be the vital as well as the ex- 
emplary cause of all interior striving.” Felix D. Duffey, 
C.S.C., Testing the Spirit (St. Louis: Herder, 1947), 133- 
35. 
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Book Reviews 





[Material for this department should be sent to Book 
Review Editor, Revizw ror RELicious, West Baden 
College, West Baden Springs, Indiana.]} 


L’EGLISE SACREMENT DU MONDE. By Pierre Charles. 
Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer, 1960. Pp. 260. 140 FB. 


With the publication of Etudes missiologiques of Pierre 
Charles, the “Museum Lessianum” promised an edition of 
other theological and spiritual writings of the same author. 
This promise is now Fulfilled with L’Eglise sacrement du 
monde. The editor divided the rich material left by Pierre 
Charles (he died in 1954) into four parts: 1) The World and 
the Faith; 2) Our Mother the Church; 3) Magisterium and 
Ministry; 4) By the Grace of God. 

This book presents in French a collection of lectures on 
extremely vital subjects of the spiritual life. For those who 
are familiar with ocher books of Pierre Charles, the reading of 
this book will renew their image of the author, a theologian 
of grace, under the aspect of a preacher whose main message is 
the hopefulness of the beatitudes. 

P. Charles consecrated the most important part of his 
apostolate to making the Church understood and loved. “When 
the Catholic speaks about God, he says spontaneously ‘Our 
Father,’ and when he speaks of the Church, he says ‘Our 
Mother.’ This last expression is not in the Gospels. It appears 
in the Christian literature at the end of the second century, 
without explanation, without discussion, as an already well 
known formula. Nobody knows the name of the first baptized 
faithful who employed it the first time. Man or woman, bishop 
or layman, he found this word the measure of his thought and 
introduced it into the language.” 

Another leitmotif frequently found in these pages is the 
message of the Incarnation: the essential message of the In- 
carnation is that of the “divine philanthropy” of God who 
serves man and who needs man. This central idea forms the 
background of many of the chapters about current subjects 
of spirituality. His meditation of the Kingdom shows that 
Christ the King needs us to fulfil His mission. Our answer, 
generous and effective, is not indifferent to the success of 
Christ’s work. 

“The role of the man...is that...of an essential collabo- 
rator. The work of God becomes the center and the end of the 
endeavor. Our life becomes ‘theocentric.’ We do not serve God 
in order to be happy; we are instead happy in the service of 
God, because we realize our work is essential to Him and 
nobody but us can do it, not even the Holy Spirit.” The Church 
shows itself a society in which God and man are mutually nec- 
essary. The Church appears as the union of two powers and 
of two weaknesses, of two wealths and of two poverties: man 
leaning on God’s shoulder, and God leaning on man’s shoulder, 
God giving of His wealth to our poverty, and we giving of 
our wealth to His poverty. God and man lean on each other 
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and march over the ways of earth—this is indeed the militant 
Church. God needs us. 

Because Pierre Charles was a man of the Church, his book 
is characterized by a dynamic Church, by a sense of the living 
and growing Church. He sees the expansion of the Church not 
as the result of outside forces or as an arbitrary luxury, but 
as an organic necessity and the very law of its life. As Pierre 
Charles used to claim in his early days: ““The Church is not an 
academy, it is, as Bellarmine said, a reality as solid as the 
Republic of Venice.” L’Eglise sacrement du monde presents 
to men of action reflections of a profound theologian who 
was in direct contact with the problems and hopes of our time. 

Domincos A. Donia, S.J. 


ONE CHRIST, ONE CHURCH. By Francis ds Ripley. West- 
minster: Newman, 1960. Pp. 106. Paper $.90. 


Father Ripley writes, and writes well, for the non-Catholic 
layman who is disturbed by the divisions among Christians. 
The challenging argument for Roman Catholicism proceeds 
through three steps: first, the divinity of Christ; then, the 
Church in its foundation and its vigorous life in New Testa- 
ment times; and finally, the search for this living Christian 
authority in the world today. On the divinity of Christ, un- 
fortunately, we do not learn precisely what kind of history the 
gospels give us. Today, even in popular apologetics such a 
question is crucial. But the Church appears vital and com- 
pelling. It is first presented as the supernatural organism of 
persons living the divine life of Christ, the Divine Head. Thus 
the Mystical Body premises the traditional arguments for 
papal authority and visible unity. These latter questions take 
on a new urgency, since they concern the life-giving one Christ 
who lives on in the one Church of His incorporated members. 

Jarep Wicks, S.J. 


AMERICAN CATHOLICISM AND THE INTELLECTUAL 
IDEAL. Edited by Frank L. Christ and Gerard E. Sherry. 
m ae Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1961. Pp. 318. Paper 


This book merits recommendation to every Catholic con- 
nected with higher education. It is a compilation, set in 
chronological order, of statements on the aims and state of 
scholarship in the American Catholic community. Inspired 
by Monsignor John Tracy Ellis’ paper in 1955 on “American 
Catholicism and the Intellectual Life,” the book shows that 
Monsignor Ellis summed up a century of sporadic criticism 
when he strictured our lack of scholarly engagement and pro- 
ductivity. Special value comes from the historical range of the 
entries: thirty excerpts from the nineteenth century, fifty-six 
from the years 1900-1945, and seventy from 1946-1958. Further- 
more, the editors tapped rich veins by including seven state- 
ments from Pius XI and Pius XII, as well as articles from the 
Summa theologiae on studiousness, curiosity, and study in a 
religious order. 

From this century of reflection, one theme dominates. Mon- 
signor Ellis puts it well by quoting this incisive remark on 
American Catholicism by Denis W. Brogan of Cambridge: 
“...in no Western society is the intellectual prestige of Cathol- 
icism lower than in the country where, in such respects as 
wealth, numbers, and strength of organization, it is so power- 
ful.” Examples of intellectual anemia are underscored through- 
out the book. We have made little contribution to scientific 
research; we spoon-feed and indoctrinate rather than challenge 
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and develop in the undergraduate classroom; we are timid and 
inept in the face of the main currents of American intellectual 
life. Substantiation comes from statistical evidence in twenty 
of the selections. 

The reader meets many explanations of this sad condition. 
Five should be singled out. First, poverty in the last century 
and chronic anti-Catholic prejudice have stifled cultural and 
scholarly effort. Then for long years the urgent concern of the 
hierarchy was the teaching of the Catholic rudiments to a 
large immigrant population. But in more recent times, our 
higher education has sprawled out shapelessly into the present 
state where 270 colleges consume the men and money sufficient 
for perhaps fifty first-rate schools, and twenty graduate schools 
spread thinly the materials for five outstanding centers. 
Fourthly, an insidious vocationalism captured our thinking, 
with resulting contempt for thought and scholarship. Fifthly, 
the clerical monopoly in many departments has caused our 
graduates to speak and think in a style which, while rich in 
its heritage, never quite makes contact with the scholarly con- 
cerns of our non-Catholic contemporaries. 

In spite of the steady improvement noted in the more re- 
cent selections, the general tone of the book is that of healthy 
self-criticism by men zealous for the Church. A quick view of 
the contributors shows such names as Brownson, Hecker, 
Bishop J: L. Spalding, Carlton Hayes, Maritain, McGucken, 
Maynard, John Courtney Murray, Bishop Wright, Ewing, Fen- 
ton, Weigel, Cavanaugh, and Ong. Their perceptive remarks 
are challenging. A final recommending feature of this book is 
its paperback form. Thus it is specially apt for assignment to 
undergraduates, the very ones who must take up the challenge 
of a Catholic intellectual ideal. 

Jarep Wicks, S.J]. 


CATHOLICS ON CAMPUS. By William J. Whalen. Mil- 
waukee: Bruce, 1961. Pp. 125. Paper $1.25. 


“If you are a Catholic attending a non-Catholic college or 
university, a high school junior or senior as a college 
career, a parent of college-bound children, a counselor, 
teacher, or spiritual adviser of young people this book was 
written for you.” Catholics on Campus is an attempt “to pre- 
sent a balanced appraisal of the opportunities and dangers in- 
herent in the secular collegiate atmosphere.” It treats with a 
sane and balanced approach such subjects as types of American 
campuses, the role of the Newman movement, fraternities, and 
special moral problems. The author, a Purdue University 
professor and Newman Club advisor, seems well-equipped to 
discuss the sensitive and increasingly pertinent problems of 
the Catholic on a non-Catholic campus. 

Tuomas A. BLACKBuRN, S.J. 


MARTIN LUTHER AND IGNATIUS LOYOLA. By Fried- 
rich Richter. Translated by Leonard F. Zwinger. West- 
minster: Newman, 1960. Pp. 248. $3.75. 


This is a study of movements rather than of personalities. 
The author looks upon his protagonists as “spokesmen for two 
worlds of belief.” Bis primary interest, therefore, is in two 
movements of history, the first culminating in the Reforma- 
tion, which produced Luther; the second ending in the 
Counter-Reformation, which, if it certainly did not produce 
Ignatius, found in him and his Society a sturdy and unfailing 
support. 

e first part of this study, dealing as it does with move- 
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ments and characters less known to Catholic readers, will very 
likely provide the more interesting reading. Luther is presented 
less as a villain intent on dismembering the Mystical Body of 
Christ than as the victim of false philosophies which had their 
rise within the bosom of the Church itself, nominalism spe- 
cifically and the scepticism engendered by the Renaissance. 
Full credit is given to Luther for gifts amounting to genius, 
but they were rather the instruments of a highly emotionalized 
egoism under the dominance of fear. Luther lacked the power 
of organizing his thought and consequently was guilty of 
contradictions in his teaching. His outlook was always pessi- 
mistic, and this pessimism is discernible in all that he teaches, 
and especially in his individual relations with God. Like Ig- 
natius, he had the power of enlisting an enthusiastic following, 
but, unlike Ignatius, he lacked control over himself and his 
following. His religious outlook was always anthropocentric, 
while that of Ignatius is always theocentric. Luther was always 
at odds with a corrupt and corrupting world, while Ignatius 
thought the world must be won back from Satan, in so far as 
it has fallen under his power. Luther’s court of ultimate au- 
thority is his own judgment, Ignatius’s the authorized teaching 
of the Church. 

There is nothing polemical in the tone or manner of this 
work. It was written rather with the hope of promoting mutual 
understanding between Protestant groups and the Catholic 
Church and breathes its eirenic purpose on almost every page. 
But Friedrich Richter is under no illusion of an eventual 
corporate reunion with Catholicism. Conversions must be made 
individually because there can be no reunion without submis- 
sion, and Protestantism being without any principle of au- 
thority, there is no one to sponsor and direct such a corporate 
step towards reunion. The author himself became a Catholic 
after twenty-five years in the Lutheran ministry. He has written 
a book which should give him every reason for hoping that “the 
contribution he has made towards a proper understanding 
of Luther and Loyola will further the cause of unity.” 

\ WituiaM J. Youns, S.J. 


BAPTISM AND CONFIRMATION. By Raoul Plus, S.J. 
Westminster: Newman, 1961. Pp. 101. Paper $1.25. 


A small book of only 100 pages. Its outline can be summed 
up with the introductory words of the cover flap: “The super- 
natural is the doorway not only to our ultimate salvation, but 
also to serenity in this life; but the key to the supernatural 
life is baptism, and the complementary sacrament of confirma- 
tion.” In the first three chapters, Father Plus explains the 
concept of the supernatural order, the fall, and the restoration 
of divine life. Three other chapters cover the institution of 
baptism, with the practice of Christ and of the early Church; 
the symbolism and rites of its administration; its consequences. 
Then the protien of the baptism of children and the fate of 
unbaptize infants is treated in Chapter 7; unbaptized adults 
are studied in Chapter 8. A single chapter closes the book 
presenting confirmation, with special emphasis upon its 
strengthening effects. The presentation of the doctrine is 
popular, practical and lively, making it easy to grasp the 
theological concepts used. 

A very small objection to the way the doctrine is expressed 
would be the use of the phrase supernatural order. While in 
common theological language it is said that all men are ele- 
vated to the supernatural order by their destination to a 
supernatural end, the author seems to use these words to 
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describe the state of a man who possesses supernatural life 
through sanctifying grace (pp. 29, 68, 72). Lastly, the theories 
oppor to Limbo are presented as “put forward at a time 
when many thought that the fate of children who die without 
baptism was not merely damnatio in the sense of a privation 
of the beatific vision, but an afflictive damnation, involving 
also the pain of sense” (p. 67). This would seem to ignore the 
considerable literature on the subject during recent years, and 
the many theologians who are inclined to accept either an 
illumination at death or a votum Ecclesiae as solutions pref- 
erable to Limbo. 

E. M. Carreira, S.J. 


LITURGY AND DOCTRINE. By Charles Davis. New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1961. Pp. 123. $2.50. 


“A new understanding of Christ, and, in particular of the 
significance of his resurrection and the role of the glorified 
humanity; a sense of the history of salvation; an insight into 
the mystery of the Church as expressed and realized in the 
liturgical assembly; a fresh approach to the mystery of Christ’s 
saving work and its permanent presence and efficacy in the 
liturgy; a richer theology of the Eucharist and the sacraments; 
a reawakening of a fuller eschatological hope: these are some 
of the doctrinal insights on which the liturgical movement 
rests.” 

In the above paragraph the author aptly summarizes the 
subject of his book. The liturgical movement is concerned 
“not with incidentals, but with the fundamentals of doctrine.” 
It is not an eruption of artistry or drama for the aesthetical 
Catholic. It is a renewal in the pastoral work of the Church, a 
renewal of ordinary Catholic living, a renewal of doctrinal in- 
sight. What is needed is a new sense of Scripture, particularly 
the first phases of salvation history, and a new sense of com- 
munal living. 

The author briefly develops the doctrinal benefits all 
Catholics should gain through the liturgical movement. He 
ties the liturgy firmly to Catholic life. To him it is far richer, 
and far deeper than mere external practices. This brief study 
would serve as an introduction for a study of liturgical doctrine. 
Although on rare occasions the author uses terms such as “in” 
and “exemplar” in ways that might confuse some, for the most 
part the book is written crisply and clearly. Sheed and Ward 
are to be commended for an excellent printing and binding 
job. One wonders, however, why the prices of books keep 
mounting. If the publishers really want ks such as these to 
circulate widely in Catholic homes, convents, and rectories, it 
seems that $2.50 for 123 small pages is a bit unreasonable. 

Epwarp P. Ecutn, S.J. 


THE LITURGY OF THE ROMAN RITE. By Ludwig Eisen- 
hofer and Joseph Lechner. Translated by A. J: and E, F. 


Peeler. Edited by H. E. Winstone. New York: Herder and 
Herder, 1961. Pp. 507. $8.50. 


This textbook is interesting and informative. It is a concise 
encyclopedia of the liturgy, suited to the practical needs of the 
seminary student and the curiosity of the intelligent reader. 
It takes some familiarity with the liturgy for granted. Ample 
bibliography, including many English titles, is provided. An 
historical approach rovides a satisfying explanation of how 
the liturgy has developed to the present day. It is significant 
that this very readable translation is from the sixth German 
edition. The treatment of the liturgy is complete: words, ac- 
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tions, vestments, places of worship, the calendar of the Mass, 
Breviary, the Ritual. The book is well set up and printed. 
Bibliography is located at the end of each section. There is a 
good index. All the material has been brought up to date in ac- 
cordance with the newest rubrics. 

Matruew D. Cook, S.J. 


PAULINE MYSTICISM: CHRIST IN THE MYSTICAL 
TEACHING OF ST. PAUL. By Alfred Wikenhauser. 
Translated by Joseph Cunningham. New York: Herder 
and Herder, 1960. Pp. 256. $4.50. 


This translation is based on the second German edition 
(1956) of Die Christusmystik des Apostels Paulus. As in the case 
of the same author’s New Testament Introduction, the pub- 
lisher is to be congratulated on the wise decision to make an 
important book available to the English-reading world in a 
competent translation. Recognizing the fluidity of the concept 
of mysticism, Wikenhauser does well in defining early (p. 14) 
the sense in which he intends to use the term: “that form of 
spirituality which strives after (or experiences) an immediate 
contact (or union) of the soul with God.” The book itself is 
divided into four chapters, the first three of which (“The Forms 
in Which Paul Expresses His Doctrine,” “The Nature of 
Union with Christ,” and “The Means of Union with Christ”) 
are a direct study of Paul’s “Christ-mysticism,” while the fourth 
chapter compares Pauline with Oriental and Hellenistic mysti- 
cism of the Apostle’s time. To take up this book in the hope 
of gaining an easy mastery of St. Paul’s thought is to open the 
door to disappointment. There peg 6! is no easy mastery of so 
deep and complex a subject to be had. But—and this may be 
emphatically said—the person who takes up this book with a 
willingness to work his way through to the end, assisted by 
a highly competent guide, will be richly rewarded, well above 
the effort required. The book, in a word, should not be 
missed. 

Joseru J. DEVAULT, S.J. 


SEVEN BOOKS OF WISDOM. By Roland E. Murphy, O. 
Carm. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1960. Pp. 163. $3.75. 


Father Murphy has put us all in his debt by smoothing the 
path leading to an understanding of an important segment of 
the Bible. The wisdom literature of the Old Testament has not 
received the same amount of attention—certainly not in popu- 
lar writing—as the historical books and the prophets. In this 
volume Father Murphy, Professor of Old Testament at the 
Catholic University of America, offers us a readable introduc- 
tion to the following books: Proverbs, Psalms, Job, Canticle 
of Canticles, Ecclesiastes, Ecclesiasticus, and Wisdom. As a help 
to better understanding and surer profit on the part of the 
reader, the author provides a short introductory chapter on 
Hebrew poetry as well as a chapter of summation at the end. 
In this last we find brief discussions of the nature of Old Testa- 
ment Wisdom, of the Wisdom movement and its international 
character, of revelation and Wisdom literature. A short con- 
clusion applies Wisdom to the New Testament. Just the chap- 
ter on the Psalms makes the book worth while for those who 
find themselves frequently ye gm with the Psalter, even if 
there were nothing more. But, of course, there is much more. 

JoserH J. DEVAUuLrT, S.J. 
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BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGY. By M. Du Buit, O.P. Trans- 
lated by Kathleen Pond. New York: Hawthorn, 1960. Pp. 
110. $2.95. 


The author covers a wide range of archaeological material 
pertinent to the Bible, treating such things as Palestinian 
pottery, funerary art, coins, the gods of Canaan and their 
images, means of transportation. An item of particular interest 
is the brief section on the Essene community of Khirbet 
Qumrdn. Archaeology has given us not only the approximate 
date of the valuable manuscripts found there, but also some 
idea of the life which the Essene monks lived. A peculiar dis- 
covery was the Essene furniture, which was made of unbaked 
clay covered with cement—a technique which must have been 
common in a country poor in wood but which had not pre- 
viously been encountered in archaeological finds. There are 
numerous illustrations, some of which are not clear enough. 

Francis P. Linvar, S.J. 


FROM SHADOWS TO REALITY. By Jean Daniélou, S.J. 
Translated by Wulstan Hibberd, O.S.B. Westminster: 
Newman, 1961. Pp. 296. $5.50. 


“They speak of Me” is the expression Claudel places on the 
lips of our Lord in referring to the types of the Old Testa- 
ment. Dani¢lou has adopted this idea, and in what he admits 
is a series of monographs he attempts to work out the implica- 
tions of a theology of typology as seen in the early fathers of 
the Church. Today when so much is being written about the 
various senses of Sacred Scripture, it is refreshing to hear clear- 
cut assertions: “...for the essence of typology lies in showing 
that it is history itself which is figurative rather than in replac- 
ing history by allegory”; “...the type must bear a resemblance 
to what is typical and at the same time show clearly that it is 
nothing more than a type and not the reality itself.” ‘The book’s 
weakness is expressed and partially justified by the author in 
his conclusion (pp. 287-88) which should be read first. For a 
quick view of how theology got started, of the tremendous 
problems of terminology facing the early Church, of the 
meaning of the different senses of Sacred Scripture, and, above 
all, for a wealth of very apt quotations from the fathers the 
book is well worth the time. 

NorMAN G. McKENnpRICK, S.J. 


THE MEANING OF GRACE. By Charles Journet. Trans- 
lated by A. V. Littledale. New York: Kenedy, 1960. Pp. 
127. $3.50. 


This slim book by the distinguished Fribourg theologian is 
on all counts an outstanding compendium of Catholic teaching 
and the Thomistic theology of grace. In eight conferences, each 
one an unusual blending of theological precision and urbane, 
graceful discourse, Monsignor Journet discusses the main topics 
in the treatises De hominis elevatione et lapsu and De gratia 
Christi. Part I, on grace in its essence, deals with habitual 
grace and the divine indwelling, actual grace, predestination, 
justification, merit, and consciousness of grace. Part II, on the 
existential states of grace, has chapters on original justice and 
original sin, on grace under the natural and Mosaic laws, on the 
dispensation of grace in Christ and in His Church, on the 
distribution of grace to those who are outside the ambit of the 
visible ecclesial ministry. 

“No brief summary,” to quote another reviewer (Theological 
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Studies, 1960, 501), “can do justice to the skill with which 
difficult conceptions are put within the reach of the educated 
layman.” Every page gives evidence of the sure touch of a 
master in his domain, of a teacher with uncommon gifts of ex- 
position and illustration, of clarity and felicity of expression, 
as well as of rare “spiritual charm.” And in The Meaning of 
Grace all these excellences are placed at the service of a wise 
and priestly heart. 

This book can be unhesitatingly recommended—for both 
study and spiritual reading—to priests, to religious (teachers 
of college theology will find it especially valuable), to educated 
lavadaple: Even the professional theologian will read it with 

rofit; he, perhaps more than any other reader, will appreciate 
ow enviably successful this abrégé is as a work of high-level 
popularization. The translator, A. V. Littledale, deserves spe- 
cial praise for an English rendering that is truly faithful to the 
original: no small achievement, as any reader of Journet’s 
books can testify. In all, a little masterpiece in its genre, and 
one that should render much service and do much good. 

C. G. AREvALO, S.J. 


THE WORKS OF BONAVENTURE. VOLUME I, MYSTI- 
CAL OPUSCULA. Translated by José de Vinck. Paterson: 
St. Anthony Guild, 1960. Pp. 266. $4.00. 


Franciscan scholars, engaged on a labor of love, searched the 
manuscript libraries of Europe and finally between 1882 and 
1902 edited in ten volumes the Quaracchi edition of the de- 
finitive Latin text of the works of the Seraphic Doctor, St. 
Bonaventure (1221-1274). These volumes are now being trans- 
lated into English, and the translators have very aptly begun 
with the five “little works” contained in this holy volume. 
Later volumes of the series will give us the saint’s yg 
theological, and scriptural works. Judging the whole series by 
this first volume, we shall have in due course an inviting set of 
beautifully printed, well-translated volumes replete with a great 
saint’s great love, penetrating thought, wide reading, deep 
humility, vigorous and poetic fancy. 

The “little works” in this volume are the justly admired five, 
The Journey of the Mind to God (58 pages), The Triple Way of 
Love Enkindled (31 pages), The Tree of Life (47 pages), The 
Mystical Vine or Treatise on the Passion of the Lock (58 pages), 
The Perfection of Life (46 pages). Brief, well-planned introduc- 
tions and notes explain simply all obscurities, call attention 
humbly to all unwarranted statements and give chapter and 
verse for all the many quotations which the saint makes from 
scriptural and non-scriptural sources. All in all there is here 
scholarship at its best, assured, simple, not burdensome. 

However, these “little works” are not all easy reading. Per- 
haps the easiest way to read them is to begin with the foreword 
and then read the rest in this order, the Perfection, the Tree, 
the Vine, the Journey and the Triple Way. Saint Bonaventure 
had a fondness for symbolism and parallelism of thought which, 
if the expression be pardoned, was at its worst when he wrote 
the Journey and the Triple Way; the complicated process of 
fancy in these two works might perhaps frighten a modern 
reader away from the simpler and sahally beautiful Perfection 
and Tree. 

The Perfection consists of exhortations which St. Bona- 
venture wrote at the request of Blessed Isabella, Poor Clare 
sister of St. Louis IX of France. The saint exhorted the blessed 
very humbly and simply on “true self knowledge, true humility, 
perfect poverty, silence and quiet, assiduity in prayer, remem- 
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bering the Passion of Christ, the perfect love of God and final 
perseverance.” 

The Tree of Life, of course, means Christ our Lord Himself, 
and the twelve fruits which He gives provide the saint with 
matter for forty-eight brief, beautiful points for meditation on 
the whole life of Christ. Most of St. Bonaventure’s loving spirit 
of holiness is in these two “little works,” the Perfection and the 
Tree, and in these he is most successful in controlling his poetic 
and architectural fancy. 

In the three remaining “little works” the saint allows his 
fancy freer rein. The Vine shows us similarities between the 
grapevine and the Passion, inasmuch as in both there are 
pruning, tying, seven leaves, flowers, fruit, and so on. The 
Journey, written at Mount Alverno where St. Francis received 
the stigmata during the vision of the epee age seraph, re- 
minds us that the lowest pair of wings, the middle pair, and the 
highest mais the sub-human, the human, and the super- 
human helps we have in finding God whom we see through a 
mirror (through an understanding of the objects investigated) 
and in a mirror (the mind perceiving God acting and present 
in the objects investigated). Finally the Triple Way reminds 
us over and over again that God is the Blessed Trinity revealed 
to us in a vast variety of threes like the purgative, illuminative, 
and unitive ways; or meditation, prayer, and contemplation; 
or peace, truth, and love; or the hour of death, the Blood of the 
cross, and the Face of the Judge, and so on. Finally, it should be 
remembered that St. Bonaventure is one of the great names in 
the long history of devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. Refer- 
ences to the Heart of the Savior are to be found on pages 127, 
153, 154, 155, 158, 203 and 239 of this good book. 

Paut Dent, S.J. 


MANUAL FOR RETREAT MASTERS. By Father William, 
O.C.D. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1960. Pp. 94. Paper $1.50. 


“The retreat master is, above all, a spiritual director.” His 
teen-age retreatants beg him, “Please don’t treat us like children 
or criminals.” The “retreat theme” which he proposes “can be 
adjusted for the needs, interests and purposes of any group of 
retreatants,” for it tells us, “God loves you.... Your life is a 
response to God. Your life will be as real, happy, successful, 
whole—and therefore holy—as you manage to respond .. . to this 
basic fact: God’s personal love for you... . Sin is the only thing 
that destroys man’s response to God.... Mary [is] the perfect 
model of the human response to God’s love.... But how can 
fallen man respond adequately to God the Father’s love?... 
get into Christ and so come to think like Him, love Him, be 
devoted and committed... by faith...whereby we are drawn 
and captivated into the following of Christ... by love of God 
bina ps everyone and everything in God...by doing every- 
thing out of love ... and sacrifice, preference of one thing over 
another....God is preferred to everything....That’s what 
our Lord meant when He said, “Trade till I come.’” A book for 
all interested in making or helping student retreats. 

Pau Dent, S.J. 


A TOUR OF THE SUMMA. By Paul J. Glenn. St. Louis: 
Herder, 1960. Pp. 466. $5.00. é 


The greatest single book, except for the whole Bible, which 
the Catholic Church has so far given mankind is, of course, the 
Summa theologiae of St. Thomas Aquinas. However, the Summa 
is so big that it is almost more of a library than a book, for its 
original Latin text runs to 3,300 pages of somewhat smallish 
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rint in a standard multi-volume modern edition. And the 
ominicans, using for their English edition a print kinder to 
the eyes, found they needed twenty-two stocky volumes to give 
us the whole of the book. There was no waste paper in the vol- 
umes either, for the “Sum of Theology” contains 38 treatises, 
612 questions, 3,120 articles and answers to 10,000 objections to 
its teachings. All this infinite treasure is much too much for 
most of us to read through during our lifetimes, for most of us 
do not have enough education and/or intelligence and/or time 
— inclination to read this great book. And this makes us 
the losers, too. 

Fortunately the late Monsignor Glenn did not wish to have 
so many of us go on being losers. The eleven other volumes he 
wrote, useful and much-used texts of apologetics, cosmology, 
criteriology, dialectics, history of philosophy, ontology, psy- 
chology, sociology, theodicy, benefited much by the wisdom of 
St. Thomas so ably presented in the Summa. All who are in- 
terested in these sciences will also benefit by this efficiently 
conducted tour through the great book. But the tour is no mere 
convenient guide through a great systematized presentation of 
philosophy and theology. We have here a book filled with many 
meaningful, solidly grounded paragraphs whe ay reading, 
-_ examples of the still more abundant g in the Summa 
t 


eologiae itself. 
Pau Dent, S.J. 


GOD OF THE SCIENTIST, GOD OF THE EXPERIMENT. 
By Rémy Chauvin. Translated by Salvator Attanasio. Balti- 
more: Helicon, 1960. Pp. 152. $3.95. 


In our century success has crowned science and given her a 
throne of power and influence. If credit is assigned for this 
success, it will fall principally to the use of the scientific method, 
the hypothesis-experiment-verification trilogy which has en- 
raptured countless minds. Yet, the habits of mind trained into 
the scientist Ly eee separate him from other worthwhile 

isciplines such as art, philosophy, and theology. For example, 
it is well known that a high percentage of scientific workers are 
agnostics or atheists; the scientist finds difficulty in accepting 
a theology that develops from a methodology foreign to his own 
approach. What, then, is the Christian apologetic to those who 
daily work with nature and her laws? Rémy Chauvin, French 
biologist and Catholic, attempts to approach his professional 
colleagues by broadening the scientific method in a way that 
will embrace theology. Thus the author hopes to entice his non- 
believing friends into the great experiment of finding God. 

The initial chapters point out the complexity of man; where 
once stood simple notions and explanations about him, modern 
research has revealed a confusing plurality of human functions 
and drives. Regardless of the changes here, a study of compara- 
tive religion shows stability in man’s need to believe in order 
to act and give meaning to life. The truest belief, the one that 
allows the greatest success in confronting the multitudinous facts 
of life, is Christianity. This constitutes the hypothesis; it is based 
on data drawn from poychology: sociology, and ethnology. The 
experiment comes next. “And whether one likes it or not,” 
Chauvin muses with a personal touch, “we biologists have no 
other criterion of correspondence to the real than these more 
or less successful experiments.” The author relates the critical 
points in the conversion of well-known people and the prag- 
matic effects it had on their lives. Bolstered with the conviction 
that conversion does happen to intelligent men, the scientist 
is invited to follow a proposed experimental procedure for 
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tinding God. Verification will be found in the objective sense 
of happiness, stability, and efficacy in life’s milieu. The book, 
treating a subject still in ferment, has value for those whose 
life brings them into contact with sincere scientists. Its success 
might be judged by the number who subject themselves to the 
hypothesis-experiment-verification proposed. 

Tuomas S. ACKER, S.J. 


WHERE SILENCE IS PRAISE. By Augustin Guillerand, O. 
Cart. New York: Longmans, Green, 1961. Pp. 138. $2.75. 


More than half of these observations on the spiritual life are 
excerpts from the letters of the author to a Catholic layman; 
the rest are random bits of spiritual direction given by the 
author while superior of a Carthusian monastery. They were 
never intended for publication, nor has any attempt been made 
by the translator to impose on them a continuity where none 
existed. They reveal a rather rare individual, a man really at 
peace; and apparently a man by whom peace had not been 
cheaply purchased. Beneath quiet phrasing there runs a strong 
current of personal involvement. This is a book best read 
a paragraph or two at a time, and even this only as one feels 
drawn to a particular topic. In a word, Where Silence is Praise 
is a book for prayerful thinking—and as such one rather better 


than average. 
GrorcE W. Lez, S.J. 


ENCOUNTERS WITH SILENCE. By Karl Rahner, S.J. 
Translated by James M. Demske, S.J. Westminster: New- 
man, 1961. Pp. 87. $1.95. 


You, your, yours, yourself are words occurring some 1,540 
times in this good book, and each time they refer to the One 
with Whom the author is conversing—God. Certainly this is 
high commendation for the “I-You” method of prayer. If fuller 
commendation were needed, there is the fact that the book has 
had so many readers—enough to call for six editions of the 
original German Worte ins Schweigen, and for translations in 
Italian, Spanish and French, and for this second printing in 
one year of this very beautifully translated English edition. 
Father Rahner’s many publications have marked him out as 
one of the greatest of living theologians. It is profoundly mov- 
ing to find that he is also an experienced guide to prayer. 

Pau. Dent, S.J. 


NEWMAN THE THEOLOGIAN. By J.-H. Walgrave, O.P. 
Translated by A. V. Littledale. New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1960. Pp. 378. $8.50. 


This masterful study of Newman’s theory of doctrinal develop- 
ment makes a welcome addition to the growing list of Newman 
studies and serves as a gentle but painful reminder to the 
English-speaking world that most of the significant books on 
Newman have come from the = of continental European 
writers. The present book is the fruit of careful study and a keen 
perceptive understanding of the complex totality of Newman’s 
writings. In the preface Walgrave modestly summarizes the 
scope of his work: “We began by reading ugh, and care- 
fully analyzing, all the works of Newman; but it soon became 
evident that we should have to work out a complete synthesis 
of his thought with his Essay of 1845 as the nucleus.” 

Realizing how intimately Newman’s thought is bound up in 
the very fibre of his manne Walgrave first studies the origin 
and development of Newman’s thought in his life and works. 
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With this foundation established the author considers the 
question of Newman’s psychology of development. Walgrave 
holds concerning this latter point that a social psychology lies 
at the heart of Newman’s theory. In section three the cor- 
responding problems of immutability come under consideration. 
Here Walgrave gives a thorough presentation of Newman’s 
general apologetic. A final section contains a critical assess- 
ment of Newman’s whole theory and discusses the importance 
of Newman in contemporary thought. 

One of the genuine highlights of the book is its defense of 
Newman’s theory of development against the charges of both 
“logical” and “biological” interpretation—thus finding a path 
between the Scylla and Charybais brought forward by George 
Tyrrell. Several brief essays in appendix form treat special 
qoemoe which have grown out of the study of Newman’s 

octrinal development. They are all significant and timely. It 
will be some time before any book replaces Walgrave’s study as 
introduction to Newman’s Essay. 
Puiuire C. Rute, S.J. 


PAPAL TEACHINGS: EDUCATION. Selected and arranged 
by the Benedictine Monks of Solesmes. Translated by Aldo 
Rebeschini. Boston: Daughters of St. Paul, 1960. Pp. 672. 
$5.00. 


In a controverted topic like education it takes a strong force 
to dispel the smog that often beclouds the issue. This book 
provides teachers and parents alike with the needed power of 
reason and faith. Every papal document on education from 
1800 until November 28, 1959, is included in the volume. As 
a result the book not only sets forth in detail the complete 
philosophy of Christian education, but it also includes a wealth 
of instruction on the practical aspects of education drawn from 
the perennial experience of the Church. These papal teachings 
show that “the Catholic position on education” is not one of 
mere defense, but a method of education rooted in man’s na- 
ture and directed toward his ultimate goal. The popes offer a 
positive guide to the education of God’s people. 

This collection includes the less publicized documents like 
papal talks to special groups of students and teachers visiting 
Rome and papal letters to individual educational institutions, 
as well as the more widely known encyclicals. As a result of this 
coverage the reader finds along with the exposition of general 
Christian principles, such fatherly concern from the popes 
as a caution to grade school teachers to beware of making class 
monotonous for their charges and a warning to administrators 
on the need of a teacher’s getting the proper rest and recreation 
to be effective in the classroom. 

The singular value of Education as a reference book is that 
every topical section is given a number, after the manner of 
the Denzinger Enchiridion. In addition to the alphabetical 
index, the compilers have provided a thirty-four page analyti- 
cal index covering every conceivable aspect of education with 
complete references to all papal teachings on any particular 
subject. Thus in a minute, for example, the reader can find 
five papal statements on the necessity for religious teachers to 
adapt sufficiently to new techniques. 
Tuomas F. Suea, S.J. 


THE WAY OF ST. ALPHONSUS LIGUORI. Edited by Barry 
Ulanov. New York: Kenedy, 1961. Pp. 367. $4.95. 


Dr. Ulanov has gathered together from the works of St. 
Alphonsus a fine selection of spiritual reading concerned with 




















the essentials of the Christian life of perfection. The strongest 
theme that runs through the entire series of selections is that 
of the love of God. Next in order of importance are the themes 
of conformity to the will of God, the necessity of prayer, de- 
votion to the Eucharist and devotion to the Mother of God. All 
these themes find their unity in this: all are chosen to help the 
soul pray more effectively, more fruitfully. It is easy to see 
why the love of God plays so dominant a role in these selections, 
and in the writings of St. Alphonsus. For the Divine Love is at 
once our most powerful incentive to prayer, and the better 
understanding of it is the greatest fruit of prayer. 

E. G. SpitTter, S.J. 


TREASURE IN A FIELD: THE LIFE OF VENERABLE 
MOTHER ST. JOSEPH. By Sister Mary Fidelis Mc- 
Namara, S.N.D. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1960. Pp. 215. $3.95. 


“These are the spiritual daughters I shall give you in an 
institute that shall be marked by the Cross.” While hearing these 
words, Julie Billiart experienced a vision in which she saw the 
group of women that she would use as a nucleus in founding 
the Congregation of the Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. Promi- 
nent in the group was Francoise Blin, Viscountess of Bourdon 
and heiress of the Barony of Gézaincourt. 

Francoise was over forty years old and had suffered all the 
anguish of a French noblewoman during the Revolution. But, 
though born in riches, sacrifice was in her veins, and just as she 
spared nothing to preserve the Catholic faith in the people of 
her estates while France crumbled, so now she stood ready with 
Julie to offer all in poverty, chastity, and obedience that girls 
of poor families might receive a Catholic education. As Julie’s 
treasured. aide, Francoise, now Mother St. Joseph, witnessed 
the agony that misunderstanding brought to the foundress of 
the congregation. Upon Julie’s death, Mother St. Joseph was 
chosen superior of the congregation and served in that position 
for over twenty years, while anti-clericals tried to abolish the 
group because of its effectiveness, and ambitious souls within 
the motherhouse tried to set aside Mother St. Joseph and change 
the essentials of the institute. Treasure in a Field is a companion 
volume to As Gold in a Furnace, the life of Blessed Julie Billiart. 
Clearly one must read this book and understand the importance 
of Mother St. Joseph if he wishes to really know Julie Billiart 
or the spirit of the Congregation of Notre Dame of Namur. 

DaniEL D. Dunnican, S.J. 


THE MARY OF ST. MARTIN’S. By John C. Murrett, M.M. 
Newman: Westminster, 1960. Pp. 187. $3.50. 


In this simple and matter-of-fact narrative, Father Murrett 
presents both the life of a saintly nun and the beginnings of a 
vital and timely congregation. Through the letters of Mother 
Demetrias, foundress of the Mission Helpers of the Sacred 
Heart, we see not only the patient and prudent direction of a 
practical and gifted leader but also the firm and confident super- 
natural motivation with which she approached the problems 
and challenges facing her in very recent times. “My only wish 
is to have my heart in our dear Lord’s Will and to do that Will 
always.” Through their effective approach to catechesis, the 
mission helpers have come into their own and are with us to 
stay. 


Cuartes J. SwEENEY, S.J. 
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SO GREAT A LOVER. By Liam Brophy. Chicago: Franciscan 
Herald, 1961. Pp. 104. $2.50. 

Being of noble blood, Raymond Lull (1232-1315), the sub- 
ject of this biography, had access to all the luxuries which the 
court of King James the Conqueror could provide, and he dedi- 
cated himself to them. However, Raymond was unhappy. He 
wanted more. After a series of apparitions Raymond knew that 
he could find satisfaction only in the service of his Divine 
Master. Upon his reception as a Franciscan tertiary, Raymond 
was seized with the desire of converting the Moslems. Conse- 
quently he first turned to an ardent study of theology and philos- 
ophy. Then, in an effort to bring about this conversion swiftly 
and liberate the Holy Land as well, he appealed to the leaders 
of Christendom to unite in a crusade. Meeting opposition from 
both pope and ruler alike, Raymond set out on a one-man cru- 
sade. After much preaching and suffering, Blessed Raymond 
Lull finally met his death at the hands of the Moslems. Dr. 
Brophy has captured the spirit of the times. His portrayal of 
Blessed Raymond’s zeal and learning makes for interesting and 
enjoyable reading. 

Patrick J. Boye, S.J. 


SEEKING THE CITY: A SPIRITUAL BIOGRAPHY. By 
Edward Charles Rich. London: Burns and Oates, 1959. 
Pp. 134. 18s. 

In simple narrative style and with a touch of drama the 
author recounts the story of his conversion from the Anglican 


ministry through the maze of doctrinal and social obstacles to | 


the Roman Catholic Church. Throughout the book the author's 
childlike faith in the Bible and his sincere love of Christ can 
be seen as the chief motivating causes of his quest for the 
truth. Already as a young student his views on the Mystical Body 
are thoroughly Catholic. “As I contemplated my future life 
as an Anglican priest, I yearned to devote myself to the exposi- 
tion of this great theme [the Mystical Body], which seemed to 
offer the clue to the meaning of history. That we are by baptism 
made ‘members of Christ,’ i.e. limbs of the Body of which Christ 
is Head, satisfied all my aspirations for men and women and for 
their lawful interests.” 

The turning point of his conversion is a sudden realization 
that divine revelation and the Church’s doctrinal infallibility 
are not only compatible but interdependent. Yet his final ste 
into the Roman Catholic Church comes only after near spirit 
disaster. Rome’s definition of the dogma of Mary’s Assumption 

rovides the supreme test to his nascent belief in the Church's 
infallibility. A severe case of scruples, a desperate recourse to 
9 a moment of calm reassurance finally clear the way for 
is final step “across the Rubicon.” 
Francis P. Linvar, S.J. 


THE WOUNDED HEART. By Raphael Brown. Chicago: 
Franciscan Herald, 1961. Pp. 180. $3.00. 


This is the first full-length English biography of St. Charles 
of Sezze (1613-70). St Charles was canonized only two years ago. 
He was a Franciscan brother who received graces of mysticism 
and high contemplation. The title of the book itself refers to a 
wound on his chest that St. Charles received through divine 
intervention. Peasant boy though he was and with little school- 
ing, he wrote, under obedience, long works on mystical and as 
cetical subjects. Qualified theologians did not hesitate to de 
clare the writings sound. Some episodes in the saint's life recall 
to the reader the Little Flowers of St. Francis. The way some of 




















his superiors interpreted blind obedience and religious training 
seems strange to us, and we ourselves can only admire the power 
of God’s grace working in a soul. But we find ourselves sym- 
pathizing with the saint as we read of the trials caused by long 
ee he suffered till his death and by misunderstandings 
on the part of his superiors. His constancy serves as encourage- 
ment to troubled souls, who seek to love God in humble and 
simple detachment. The story is narrated with love, but a more 
skilful use of the imagination and some pruning would have 
made it more pleasant reading. 

Paut MALLIA, S.J. 


ST. PAUL THE APOSTLE. By A. Penna. Translated by K. C. 
Thompson. Staten Island: St. Paul Publications, 1961. Pp. 
334. $5.00. 


Saint Paul perfectly lived up to his own heroic principle. 
“gladly to spend myself and be wholly spent for your souls.” This 
biography reads like an historical novel. The author, prominent 
in the Italian Catholic Biblical Association, has an extensive 
knowledge of the history and geography of Paul’s missionary 
endeavors and this contributes to a better understanding of the 
career of the “lively, hot-tempered, and utterly devoted” apostle 
of Christ. It was a grace-filled career, ending only when “at last 
the sword swept, and the worn, emaciated, and tormented body 
fell.” The reader will want to finish the book, beautifully il- 
lustrated, in one sitting, but with the intention of returning to 
it again. 

Rrcwarp M. MackowskI, S.J. 


EVERYMAN’S ST. PAUL. By Vincent P. McCorry, S.J. New 
York: Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 1961. Pp. 215. $3.95. 


The Catholic layman is the intended beneficiary of Father 
McCorry’s brief meditations on the Sunday and feast-day 
epistles of the liturgical year. A more meaningful participation 
in the Mass is hoped for, as the author tells us: “If the appropri- 
ate short chapter were read slowly on the evening before or in 
the morning immediately prior to the Mass, possibly the public 
reading of the Epistle or Mass Lesson might gain in signifi- 
cance.” Brief chapters on the liturgy in general, the Mass, the 
life, person, and letters of St. Paul, open the volume. Especially 
well done are short sketches of four basic themes running 
throughout the Epistles: grace, Christ, redemption, the Church. 
A sparkling prose style enhances Father McCorry’s admirable 
gift of clear, simple exposition. 

Patrick H. McNAmMaRA, S.J. 


WITNESSES TO GOD. By Leonard Johnston. New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1960. Pp. 174. $3.50. 


The great men of both the Old and New Testaments move 
through the pages of this fine book: Adam and Eve, Cain and 
Abel, Abraham, Melchisedech, Moses, David, the Prophets, 
Isaias, John the Baptist, the four Evangelists. Much of this 
book has already appeared elsewhere in some form or other. 
But, as the author remarks in the introduction, the book “is not 
presented as a collection of essays, but as a unity, the same 
sort of unity as the Bible itself.” Each story of the Bible brings 
its own particular problems—historical, theological, apologeti- 
cal. Thus in the chapter on Isaias one finds brief and enlight- 
ening discussion on the meaning of the holiness of God and 
on morality and ethics of the Old Testament. Particular 
emphasis throughout the book is placed on the proper under- 
standing of the term “history” when applied to the ible. Any- 
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one who wants to get acquainted with the basic facts and prob- 
lems of the Bible will find this book most helpful. 
ALGIMANTAS Kezys, S.J. 


LITURGICAL MEDITATIONS FOR THE ENTIRE YEAR. 
By the Sisters of St. Dominic, Adrian, Michigan. St. Louis: 
Herder, 1961. Two volumes. Pp. 533 and 479. The set 
$12.00. 


The sisters have revised their meditations, first copyrighted 
in 1949. Each meditation, occupying a double page, is inaugu- 
rated by two prayerful texts and consists of three considerations 
with simple, devout, practical applications and prayful af- 
fections. The yearly ordo of the Dominican Order .is given 
special attention throughout. 

Eart A. Weis, S.J. 


MAN’S RELIGIOUS SENSE. By Giovanni Battista Cardinal 
Montini. Westminster: Newman, 1961. Pp. 47. Paper $.60. 


The respected Cardinal Archbishop of Milan has written a 
learned and penetrating pastoral on man’s natural piety, its 
elevation by grace, and its healthy condition as a key factor in 
a solution of modern problems. On the contrary, its neglect 
has resulted in less important elements of man’s existence tak- 
ing over: “Thus the art of producing things has triumphed: 
industry and commerce have surrounded modern man with such 
an abundance of sophisticated material riches that he is con- 
stantly tempted to give way to the intoxicating illusion that he 
is happy, and to believe that the whole circle of objective reality 
—his world, and of subjective satisfaction—his spirit, can be 
summed up in this wonderful, heady, temporal experience. 
And so man has barred his own way out of his vast materialistic 
cage. 

e Eart A. Wets, S.J. 


BOOK ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Canonical Precedence. By Paul F. Schreiber. Catholic Uni- 


versity of America. Pp. 329. Paper $3.00. 


Doctrinal Interpretation of Law. By Matthew M. Shekleton, 
O.S.M. Catholic University of America. Pp. 113. $3.00. 


Higher Education for Catholics. By fg mene John Charles 
McQuaid. M. H. Gill (Dublin). Pp. 22. Paper 6d. 
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